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Security is a key word in your vocabulary — 
your work — your life. 


To your clients, your use of the word Security 
suggests the good life — the family or the busi- 
ness protected from unpredictable disasters. 


To you, Security is a key to better business — 
the multiple line company pledged to the Amer- 
ican Agency system. You. know Security as the 
complete line backed by modern merchandis- 
ing methods — priced to meet direct writer 


The 

| catty ee OOO RS SEU Se 8) 
Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 


New Haven 5, Connecticut 


competition, and shaped to sell fast with mod- 
ern features like monthly payments and devi- 
ated policies. 


To all the millions who have come to know 
Security, it is an important name in insurance. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT 
— the single source for all these lines: 


life * accident « fire « casualty * group * automobile* marine « 


bonds « and all other forms of personal and business insurance, 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
———— Life Insurance Company 
Fire & 

Founders’ Insurance Company 
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TRESS: HOW DOES IT 
FFECT VOUR BODY? 


Stress—physical, mental or emotional 
—can be either good or bad for you. 
In fact, a normal amount of stress is 
actually a good thing. For example, if 
you get ““keyed-up” over an interesting 
or challenging job, you may do your 
work more effectively. 
But prolonged or intense stress— 
caused by too much work or worry or 
anxiety—can threaten health. 

That’s because continued stress up- 
sets some of the body’s chemical proc- 
esses. In particular, severe or persistent 
stress causes overactivity of certain 
glands that produce hormones. 

If this glandular overactivity is con- 
tinu illy triggered by stress, it may up- 





or made worse by prolonged emo- 
tional stress. 

If you find that it’s difficult to relax 
or “take things easy” or get a good 
night’s sleep, chances are you’re under 
too much stress. And it’s up to you to 
learn how to handle your tensions. 
Here are some ways to help you: 

When your work load seems over- 
whelming, remember that some things 
can almost always be set aside until 
later. Concentrate on one particular 
job. That way your work will go faster 
and you'll be under less strain. 


When tense and upset, try physical 
activity. It helps relieve tenseness so 
that you can come back and tackle irri- 
tating problems more calmly. 

Talk out your troubles—with your 
clergyman or family doctor or with an 
understanding friend or member of 
your family. Getting things “off your 
chest” prevents a lot of unnecessary 
emotional stewing. 

Have regular medical check-ups. If 
you keep physically fit, you'll have 
more zest for living and be able to take 
stress and handle tensions more easily. 











This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 


set almost every system of the body. 
And this may lead to illness. 

A!! of us should recognize the threat 
of undue stress and tension. Its impor- 
lanc: is made plain by the fact that so 
many people who seek medical atten- 
tion ‘oday have ailments brought about 














WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 


CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 
Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 


John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 


Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 








The New 
Business Gift that 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS 




















Yascon's “WHAT MY FAMILY SHOULD KNOW” 


Recommended for your business giving at any time because it 
answers a universal family need, this unique book is designed for 
recording details of all vital facts...Insurance Policies, Bank 
Accounts, Securities, Real Estate, Business Information, Social 
Security, etc....concisely, in one place for quick, easy reference. 


Wire-O bound, with a fine simulated leather cover, it is designed 
for a lifetime of use. Pages carrying your advertising message can 
be bound anywhere in the book. Individually boxed, and imprinted 
in gold with your name or trademark, at no extra cost. 

For detailed information about this and other Nascon 
“At-A-Glance”® Gifts, send for the 1961 Nascon Catalog. 
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End of 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
January ........ 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 187: 
February ....... 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 189, 
SS Eee get 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.) 
WOME «i cick s ots 149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 176.6) 
NS. ats ces 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 174.) 
bot eee 153.4 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.2 
ON cas . <sacs 160.2 162.3 159.2 198.0 1785 
PEs cn cia 150.5 153.5 160.9 198.4 1844 
September ..... 136.2 149.7 163.0 187.0 
October ....... 142.6 134.7 170.7 184.1 
November ...... 140.5 138.9 187.8 188.7 
December ...... 140.9 134.2 191.0 190.4 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com: 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 


LIFE COMPANIES High Low 8/31/60 
oe ite 2 ee = | ee 9): 89'/2 75!/2 85//; 
American Heritage ............. eres: ee il 7% 8% 
American National Life ............................. 1034 ™% 8 
SIND IIE IN Ui 2 i cece ciate atrg meena! pe hea 26% 19, 23 
Beneficial Standard Life .....................ccc0eee 18 13% 14% 
Business Men's Assurance ....... {2 SS eee 45'/2 39g 42\/, 
Calif. Western States Life(c) .......... 59/2 48 51 
Commonwealth Life (Louisville) .................... 23/4 16!/2 20% 
Connecticut General Life .....................2..05. 398 310 388 
CE IOI, ook. No ie onc te wadiane cdeeeue’s 167 135 158 
PU SIMI eS acc vn odicle a ou sabe cars could See des Bil, 69 70 
Government Employees Life ......................... 73% 47 59 
I GR RR a aa oc in tvianuinccevcedegen salen 22% 17% 204/, 
Jefferson Standard Life (c) .............5. 000.00 c eee 50'/, 37'/2 43 
RUNES Was back caacekd Vs + Dees vakcndbbadon 1465 1190 1230 
Liberty National Life ........... 67'/2 51/2 60 
eo aii Aca sc beeaka sees 235% 16l/, 17% 
Se I MM 5s oo 0 bP Scan «speeches semelgas 57/2 47 4 
GEN UND OUI oo ss stows paves cireevestdadene oe 255 214 218 
Mass. Indemnity & Life ........... 46'/, 35 38 
Monumental Life ................ 60 49/2 55!) 
National Life & Accident ....... 125 97"/ 107% 
North Amer. Life (Chicago) ......................4. 15% 12% 12h 
a a eer ee 60% 46!/, 52); 
Quaker City Life(b) .............. 58!/, 40!/, 54% 
I, asi cin imped hae 40% 30 37 
Southland Life .................. 103 83 88 
III aaa so isa eec lis cep cacessecce sete’ 62 47'/, 5A); 
Reade 5 Sa fk giv vis winks nla oo 1'0avadewe 893, 73 87% 
United Ins. sae Te) PCS dopey pages ME ae | 41% 32", 324; 
BIE TASS San Ge EI SiS epee ee ey eg 44\/, 36 9 
West Coast Life (e) Bees Se Ug Pa teN 39/y 28!/2 30 


oh Aaiaed for 2 for | split and 2% dividend. 
b)Adjusted for 5% stock  —anaga 

c) Adjusted for 2 for | split 
d) Adjusted for 10% neck dividend. 

e) Adjusted for stock dividend. 

f) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 100% stock dividend. 
g) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend. 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 


For October, 1960 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. «+ NEW YORK 5S « DiIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 
Investment Securities 
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THE AMERICAN WAY... 


the right 

to protect 
and provide 
for your own 

is in the American 
tradition ... 












_ to this end 
Western and Southern 
is aiding millions 

of policyholders 

_ throughout 

the nation 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio - A Mutual Company - William C. Safford, President 


: REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. © Asheville, N. C. ¢ St.Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Employers’ Life Ins. Co. of America .............--- Boston, Mass. 

ARIZONA Licensed 

Bankers Credit Life Insurance Co. ............-.-- Phoenix, Ariz. 

Saguaro-Phoenix Life Ins. Co. ........0.2 cece neers Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reinsured 

Universal Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ........... 020-00 ee' Phoenix, Ariz. 

ARKANSAS ° Admitted 

Family Life Insurance Company ............-+e0++ Seattle, Wash. 

PiadGisie chile: Associaton... os ca cides stds aumeeeses Fulton, Ill. 

MFA Life Insurance Co... oo oe ki cn de cc cents eclece Columbia, Mo. 

COLORADO Incorporated 

Roosevelt National Life Ins. Co. ...........2.- 000 Denver, Colo. 
Licensed 

Standard Savings Life Ins. Co. ........- 0.020 eee Denver, Colo. 
Admitted 

American Investors Life Ins. Co. ...........-..000-5 Houston, Texas 

Untied Fidelity Gite the: Co, ooo cae neiis bs och ben Dallas, Texas 

CONNECTICUT Admitted 

Lafayette Life Insurance Co. ..............0 020 e Lafayette, Ind. 

DELAWARE Admitted 


First National Life Ins. Co. of America 
Security Beneht tire tas. Caso oo iss es ee ees Topeka, Kan. 
Springheta Life. Ine: Co., Wee noc sos s ccsen Springfield, Mass. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 


American Life Insurance Co. .........-....--005 Baltimore, Md. 


Saree tel Kansas City, Mo. 


Examined 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. ..............--05: Washington, D. C. 
GEORGIA Examined 
Bankers Health and Life Insurance Co. ............... Macon, Ga. 
Georgia Life and Health Ins. Co. ...............4-- Atlanta, Ga. 
HAWAII Licensed 
American Pacific Life Ins. Co. ...........-.205. Honolulu, Hawaii 
KANSAS Licensed 
United Bankers Life Ins. Co., Inc. .............. Hutchinson, Kan. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 
Cross: Country Lifeins--Cés ee timr tri bi. cei cate Dallas, Texas 
MAINE Admitted 
Citizens Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. ............. New York, N. Y. 
Chae ate: PROUGEUMNTOND cs oa S Gatw sais cha San zeae Fulton, Ill. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. ............0.00 New York, N. Y. 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Citizens Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. .............. New York, N. Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Nationwide Life Insurance Co. ...............00. Columbus,. Ohio 
Examined 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........ Springfield, Mass. 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Citizens Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. ............ New York, N. Y. 
MISSOURI Admitted 
George Rogers Clark Insurance Co. ................ Chicago, Ill. 
Interstate Life Insurance Co. ...............0000ee Newark, N. J. 


Preferred Risk Life Assurance Co. .............. Fayetteville, Ark. 


MONTANA Admitted 
Fortune National Life Insurance Co. .............. Madison, Wisc. 
NEBRASKA: Admitted 


Employers Life Insurance Co. of America 
Federated Life Insurance Co. .................. Owatonna, Minn. 
Cann creed tas WG sows Pe ee eke a Boulder, Colo. 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. ................ New York, N. Y 
NEVADA Admitted 
Fortune National Life Insurance Co. .... 
Great Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
Insurance Corporation of America ........ 
Transport Life Insurance Co. 


rae eBay: Boston, Mass. 


peere iw. Madison, Wisc. 
apps ES Dallas, Texas 
. .Phoenix, Ariz. 
....Dallas, Texas 


NEW JERSEY Licensed 
Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Co. ................. Passaic, N. J. 
Admitted. 


Puritan Life Insurance Company ................ Providence, R. |. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
American Investment Life Insurance Co. 
Great American Life Insurance Co. ............... Newark, N. J. 
OHIO Admitted 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. 


ee ee Nashville, Tenn. 


oy emma nei Baltimore, Md. 


Service Life Insurance Co. ..............2.0000- -_Omaha, Nebr. 
OKLAHOMA Admitted 

Old Equity Life Insurance Co. i Prg ena snesertnyeaewa Evanston, Ill. 
8 


OREGON Admitted 

Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America ..:........-. Miami, Fla. 
Examined 

Insurance Company of Oregon ...........-+..++:- Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Sentry Life Insurance Co. .............-.5-+- Stevens Point, Wisc. 

Standard Security Life Insurance Co. ............ New York, N. Y. 
Examined 

Pioneer: Life tnuitance Co... ... 6. ce eee ee cee Philadelphia, Pa, 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 


Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............-. Columbus, Ohio 
Southland Life Insurance Co. ...........-..--eeeeee- Dallas, Texas 
Examined 
Allied Security Insurance Co. ................005- Charlotte, S. C, 
Liberty Life Insurance Co. ...........-..-.00 005 Greenville, S. C. 
Palmetto State Life Insurance Co. ..............-. Columbia,-S. C. 
Southeastern Life Insurance Co. ................ Greenville, S. C. 
Savewy tive murence C6... ke a Greenville, S. C. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .......... Baltimore, “Ss 

Manhattan Life Insurance Co. ..........-.....+- New York, N. 

Incorporated 

Stockman Life Insurance Co. ..............005- Rapid City, S. D. 

TEXAS Admitted 

Transwestern Life Insurance Co. .............000eeeee- Reno, Nev. 
Reinsured 


Associated Credit Life Insurance Co. 


ppp Es ET Sais Forney, Texas 
Seog Springs Life Insurance Co. 
UTA 


ns Fe Grand Prairie, Texas 
Admitted 

i Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. ..........-- Dallas, Texas 

Great States Life Insurance Co. ..............seeee- Quincy, Ill. 

State Life Insurance Co. of Colorado .............. Denver, Colo. 


United Founders Life Insurance Co. ......... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
VERMONT Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Co. ...............4. New York, N. Y. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 

Academy Life Insurance Co. ............ Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Surety Life Insurance Co. ..........-..--00- Salt Lake City, Utah 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

Fortune National Life Insurance Co. .............. Madison, Wisc. 
General Services Life Insurance Co. ........... Washington, D. C. 
Investors Insurance Corporation ..............-.43. Portland, Ore. 
Santey Live. WieUrONOe. COs eis cisisin cca e oie a's Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Union Bankers Insurance Co. .............--eeeeeeee Dallas, Texas 


United Reserve Life Insurance Co. ..............-: Billings, Mont. 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 


Standard Security Life Insurance Co. ........... New York, N. Y. 
WYOMING Admitted 
American Family Life Insurance Co. .............. Madison, Wisc. 
First National Life Insurance Co. ............-.2205- Phoenix, Ariz. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS Admitted 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co. ................. Omaha, Nebr. 
OTTAWA Admitted 
Alderete: Lite Dasutaned Ces isco seks cence ccc weseases Skokie, Ill. 
National Reserve Life Insurance Co. ............ Sioux Falls, S. D. 





eonventions ahead 


OCTOBER 


10-14 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel Chicago 

24-26 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 25th Annual, 
Mellon Inst., Pittsburgh 

27-28 Actuarial Club of Pacific States, Santa Fe Inn, Rancho 


Santa Fe, Calif. 
28 Midlde Atlantic Actuarial Club, Home Office, Monumental 


Life, Baltimore 
NOVEMBER 

2-4 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Statler, Washington, 
D. C. 

12-14 American Bar Assn., Regional Peabody, Memphis 

14-17 Life Insurance Agenc Management Assn., Annual, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 

15 Insurance Institute ‘of America, Inc., Governor Clinton, New 
York Ci 

28-2 National Assn. of Insurance C issioners, C dore, 





New York City 


DECEMBER 


13 Institute of Life Insurance, 22nd Annual, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City 
Life Insurance Association of America, 


Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City 
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we 
a Life Sales 
Ore. § Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 
ae in millions (000,000 omitted) 
 Y TOTAL INSURANCE * 
+ Pa. B Month 1959 1960 % Change 
. SUG Us as cas % $4,918 $4,864 —I% 
Ohio Brebruary ........-.+-- 5,296 5,396 +2% 
Wen OW se asek sc cccs 6,055 6,284 449, 
Miril feos es nckavs 5,877 5,842 —1% 
2) | Sosa 5,745 6,069 +6%, 
B® GiB ine Faris; sicsevesss 6.266 6.716 47% 
BG By fsegice eed os sas 5592 5.923 +6%, 
3 2 RE 5,633 5,900 45%, 
First eight months ..... $45,382 $46,944 44% 
Md. September ........... 5,489 
M. Ve Bl Gictolaeh acs ceveas 5,928 : ss ya 
s. p, pNovember .-.-.----- 6,250 Life of Georgia, through individual 
December... osc. canes s 8.017 and Company memberships, takes 
ml). oe $71,066 part in the activities of many indus- 
T ry associations, This participation 
“< TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE sad atid 
be Bevan $3,651 $3,544 39 works mutually to build a stronger 
Texas [i February ..........--. 3,819 3,891 +2%, life insurance industry and a stronger 
iy, AUS RCN a 5 Sh os vee tkoot 4,633 4,681 +1% . : 
Bolad Mid tics. -. 2.0.05 008 4.500 4.381 —3%, Life Insurance Company of Georgia. 
Ohler 0 ie corre ie 4,373 4,531 +4%, 
MOT a ikcd vs ep wierdss 4,609 4,551 —I% 
i |: { .2ar ates 439| 4,098 —7%, 
‘ A SERRE 4.135 4.346 +59, Sartor L] INSURANCE 
olo. : Fe 
Utah &§ First eight months ..... $34,111 $34,023 No Change ; 7 a COMPANY 
September ........... 4,010 wat 
Wisc. [f October ...........-- 4,320 OF 
D. C. B November ........... 4,411 SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
Ore. § December ............ 5,012 REGION SINCE 1891 
Wisc. . 
FOR0G B WNOP oe seca ss cp ese vs $51,864 
Mont. 
- TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
oe SEY re aa $492 $491 0% 
Wisc. fi February ............. 569 567 0% 
Ariza 0 Mitch Soc ckcc ccc. c kee 640 576 —10% 
eee 577 597 +3% 
Nobrs: MW criss bodes seine 637 656 +3% 
SE ear re 601 607 +1%, 
e, Ill. Me cas ie asd 543 541 0% 
S. D. MME Sas soa o's 543 569 +5% 
First eight months ..... $4,602 $4,604 No Change 
September ........... 560 
Re a ae 587 
HOVAINNOE 85s. ceases 581 
December: ic... oss... 529 . 
: We ots a, gh Sass $6,859 
icago 
= TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
incho ff January .............. $775 $829 +7% 
February ............. 908 938 +3% 
ental [March ............... 782 1,027 431% 
i ai ts 800 864 +8% 
. oS ee 735 882 +20% 
SSR pega pe 1,056 1,558 +48%, 
Wo Dy iiss cssaksis 658 1,284 +95%, 
Er ae 955 985 43% 
Edge- Bf Fircs ot ° 
a eight months ..... $6,669 $8,367 +25% NEW 40 STORY BUILDING 
Ne SDIQMN ns. oa lca se 919 
ew ce Se ae 1,021 ONE EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 
dora I Rcabpe 20 2476 Now Being Erected cs Future Home Ofice of 
‘ United Insurance Company of America 
: | gBo dbctaleakthee $12,348 The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 
toria, Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
Life Insurance. Life Accident Health Hospital 
toria Includes $305,000,000 in 1960 and $319,000,000 in 1959 under individual pol- 
’ icies written on groups of persons. J. R. Hogan, President Home Office—Chicago 5, Illinois 
* 1959 Figures have othe revised to include Hawaii. 
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Fine prospects saw this in | [ME ana Newsweek 
i 


Salo... 


alone, 


but not unguarded 


It’s a great day for a boy when he solos. Still, 
he’s glad Dad’s there just in case. 


Dad himself rides solo as the breadwinner of 
the family—but he, too, has a “just in case” 
friend standing by. His dependable friend is 
the Connecticut Mutual Life man who helped 
tailor a life insurance plan precisely for him. 


A CML man can help you, too, plan for 
family security, education and retirement. He 
can help you select the right combination of 
policies and settlement options from the hun- 
dreds CML offers. This way you'll get the 
most for the dollars you invest in life insurance. 


So talk with your CML man. He can help you 
answer that important question, “How much 
and what kind of life insurance should I own?” 


In business 114 years 


CML, with offices in more than 200 cities throughout 
the country, is owned by its policyholders who enjoy 
substantial dividends, and is noted for high income to 
beneficiaries and flexible policy contracts. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


Close to ten million people were exposed to this appealing 
advertisement which originally appeared in full natural 
color. Hundreds of thousands of them will remember this 
message about the value of the services of the CML man. 





eee What is it that causes some 
men to rise to the top in sales, while 
‘others struggle along in a mediocre 
‘fashion or, sometimes, fail alto- 
‘gether? Without doubt, the men 
}who evolve consistently effective 
Patterns of Operation are the ones 
"who are most successful as salesmen 
of insurance, or of anything else. 
‘Imagination and clear foresight are 
‘displayed in the sales methods of five 
“company leaders on page 18. 

fa 

7°* Being able to predict the mor- 
Mality rate of certain borderline dis- 
‘fases presented on applications is 
becoming a necessity in these days 
of increased competition in the in- 
surance field. The problem is made 
difficult because physicians are often 
feluctant to report unfavorable find- 
ings and medical classifications for 
Certain diseases are very broad. The 
future of Competitive Underwriting, 
the article appearing on page 20 
States, lies in more accurate classi- 
fication of these diseases and in in- 
suring impairments previously 
thought uninsurable. 


#°° One thing that holds a family 
together is income. The money that 
it takes to provide the necessities of 
life and the fortuitous luxuries which 
compound the security of a home is 
a vital factor in family life, and 
tradgedy can result if it is lost, even 
temporarily. This is what makes 
health insurance so important; it is 
this idea of uninterrupted security 
which must be strongly presented by 
the A&S salesman. A few refresher 
ideas on page 25 serve to remind one 
that Jt Takes a Salesman to employ 
to advantage every selling feature of 
this vital line of insurance. 


*¢® At a time when competition in 
the field of life insurance is strong 
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and when the country appears to be 
coming closer and closer to govern- 
ment control of life business why do 
some life companies today have prac- 
tically no investment program and 
many of them investment officers in 
name only. Some reasons which 
come to mind during some Reflec- 
tions of An Investment Officer are 
the lack of college graduates going 
into the field, the lack of training for 
them and lack of the inducement of 
salary. The article appearing on 
page 29 states the role of an invest- 
ment officer as being two-fold : inter- 
preter of research and swayer of in- 
vestment committees. 


eee Hand collating takes time but 
cuts down errors, especially when 
units of different widths are gath- 
ered. This was the opinion of one 
company until they were introduced 
to Automatic Collating, which, the 
article on page 45 states, was proven 
to do more jobs more effectively. 


eee Although insurance companies 
sell an intangible and thus do not 
have a raw material problem com- 
parable to other industries, their pur- 
chasing departments must be run 
economically and efficiently. One of 
the most progressive ideas in this 
direction is the system of Planned 
Purchasing on page 46 which has 
been developed for the handling and 
control of office supplies. 


eee The use of Lock Box Collection 
plans will, although not too wide- 
spread now, probably become more 
prevalent in the next few years. 
Under this plan, premium payments 
are mailed by the policyholder to a 
specific post office box number. The 
bank picks up the mail from this 
box, and after screening it, endorsing 
checks, and preparing deposit tickets, 


credits the checks immediately to 
the insurance company’s account. 
Through the experience of three 
companies as related on page 49 it 
is possible to see that both the bank 
and the company profit. 


eee While leasing of office equip- 
ment and furniture is not unfamiliar 
to insurance companies, particularly 
in the data processing field, sale and 
lease-back is a relatively new de- 
velopment for liquidating company 
funds. Cash for Equipment can be 
put to effective use, the article ap- 
pearing on page 56 states, for ex- 
pansion and increasing policyhold- 
ers’ surplus. 


eee Sometimes opportunities for 
sales are passed up because the 
salesman assumes, without check- 
ing, that a particular market is al- 
ready covered. Doctors, for exam- 
ple, should be prime candidates for 
A&H insurance, but because they 
are already protected to a degree by 
their professional associations, the 
insurance salesman does not attempt 
to interest them in private policies. 
This is a mistake, holds the article 
on page 67. 


CORRECTION 


In printing Mr. Poissant’s letter 
in our September issue on page 76 
we inadvertently included editorial 
comment as the last two sentences 
in the body of his letter. 


eee Life insurance companies and 
accident and health companies are 
looking forward to new deyelop- 
ments in the next six years: market- 
ing of variable annuities, marketing 
of mutual funds by life salesmen, 
merger of life and property insur- 
ance companies and pension plans 
for the self employed. But the article 
on page 69 outlines What’s New in 
Life Insurance, pointing out that 
trends developing during the last six 
years provide worthwhile insurance 
today. 


eee What enables one salesman to 
be successful over another? In to- 
day’s competitive field of insurance 
selling, the answer is vital and may 
depend on Good Public Relations, 
the discussion of which is found in 
the article on page 71. 





FILMS AVAILABLE 


Tue Fitm “Pattern for Instruction” 
produced by Roundtable Productions 
is designed to teach, illustrate and 
motivate supervisors to use the fun- 
damentals of sound job instruction. 
It takes the approach that this can 
best be done if the instructor under- 
stands how people learn. For this 
reason the film discusses the import- 
ant concepts involved in the learning 
process and relates each to the spe- 
cific, practical techniques in the four- 
step method of instruction. As pre- 
sented in the film, the process of 
instruction becomes a pattern for 
teaching any new job or operation 
regardless of the nature of the ac- 
tivity or business. 

The film outlines the four-step 
method of instruction: Prepare, Pre- 
sent, Try-Out Performance and 
Follow-Up. Each step in job train- 
ing is related to the principles of 
learning. The Technical Advisor on 
the film was Milton Gordon, Ph.D., 
an expert in supervisory training 
programs. 


FELLOWS OF LOMA 


SEVENTY MEN AND WOMEN repre- 
senting 53 United States and Ca- 
nadian life insurance companies have 
become Fellows of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute, 
Roy A. MacDonald, managing di- 
rector of the LOMA, has announced. 
The number of Institute Fellows has 
now passed the thousand mark— 
since the first LOMA Institute Fel- 
low qualified twenty-three years ago, 
1,038 life insurance people have ful- 
filled the prescribed requirements 
for this academic honor, which en- 
titles them to use the designation 
“FLMI” (Fellow, Life Management 
Institute) after their names. 


GROUP COMMISSIONS 


Mutvat BENEFIT, in a letter from 
its president H. Bruce Palmer to 
the Wisconsin field forces, has re- 
affirmed its belief in the general 
agency system. The letter states that 
Mutual Benefit pays commissions to 
its agents and general agents on all 
group cases at schedule rates (see 
NEWS DIGEST July 18 and July 
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25). The letter points out that all 
business is accepted only through 
regularly established general agen- 
cies, and that commissions are paid 
in accordance with the contracts ne- 
gotiated between the general agencies 
and the company. Commissions have 
been credited on the more than one 
thousand group cases, with the sole 
exception of contracts to fund bene- 
fits for the Mutual Benefit’s own 
field and home office people. 


SPEAKERS ON LP RECORDS 


A NEW SERVICE to meet the needs 
of planners of local and regional sales 
meetings, dealer, distributor, and 
agent meetings, management train- 
ing programs, educational institu- 
tions, and clubs and other organiza- 
tions with limited budgets for 
program speakers has been an- 
nounced by Edward M. Miller & As- 
sociates of Grand Rapids. The Miller 
organization is now in the process of 
releasing long-playing records by 
such nationally known platform per- 
sonalities as Dr. Ken McFarland, 
“Chuck” Irvin, Arthur Hood, Dr. 
Ralph Nichols, Joe Mason, and the 
late Dr. William “Bill” Alexander. 
All records are high-fidelity, custom- 
pressed by RCA, and are suitable for 
amplification through public address 
systems. 


SALES AID 


“THe Money MACHINE,” a new, 
spoken recording is announced by 
the Nightingale-Conant Corp. Writ- 
ten and narrated by Earl Nightingale, 
the recording is designed to give the 
average life insurance salesman am- 
munition that packs a sales wallop 
with a superb voice backed by a sales 
presentation of a degree of conviction 
never before attained. 

“The Money Machine” makes the 
prospect understand the vital neces- 
sity for planning his or her life so as 
to insure the greatest opportunity 
for peace of mind, freedom from fi- 
nancial care and a future bright with 
hope. By demonstrating the answer 
to the question “How much in- 
surance do I really need?” and en- 
abling the prospect to come to a 
quick decision, highly favorable to 
the salesman, the recording gives the 
salesman tremendous confidence.- 


INVESTMENT BILL 


THE MAssaACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
has passed and Governor Furcolo 
has signed a bill which permits 
Massachusetts insurance companies 
to invest portions of segregated pen- 
sion funds in common stocks while 
retaining for retired personnel the 
guarantees traditionally provided by 
life insurance. The act resolves two 
points of view in the life insurance 
industry: one that pension plans 
should attempt to provide guaran- 
teed benefits, largely on fixed in- 
come investments; the other that 
pension plans should primarily 
attempt to keep pace with the econ- 
omy through common stock invest- 
ments, even at the expense of 
guaranteed benefits. The proposed 
legislation was supported by John 
Hancock and had already been 
adopted in Connecticut. 


SAFETY BOOKLET 


AN ENGINEER AND a fraternal bene- 
fit society have found a method of 
stimulating traffic safety. 

William A. Jones, of the Omaha 
District, Corps of Engineers, whose 
hobby is safety, in his spare time 
and without remuneration has writ- 
ten an illuminating and unique book- 
let entitled, Am I My Brother's 
Keeper? which contains hints for 
safe driving. 

For years Jones has had an ardent 
and absorbing interest in safety, par- 
ticularly as it applies to good driv- 
ing. His biggest problem was how 
to transfer his enthusiasm, embodied 
in the booklet, to the public. 

Woodmen of the World Life In- 
surance Society solved the problem 
of publication and distribution of the 
book by offering to bear these costs. 

Today close to half a million 
copies of the booklet have been dis- 
tributed to all fifty states. When- 
ever time permits on any of his 
several business and personal trips 
throughout the nation, Jones takes 
sample copies, shows them to key 
people and to persons in charge of 
any other location where some disiti- 
bution can be effected. 

The booklet contains several sec- 
tions designed for use by. conven- 
tions, church groups, clubs and 
lodges, employees, and for checking 
one’s own personal driving habits. 


Best’s Life News 
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News 


FREE BOOKLET from MONY compares life insurance 
with stocks and bonds as an investment... reveals 
that life insurance can be superior in many cases 


In these inflationary times, do your clients sometimes ques- 
tion the investment possibilities of life insurance? Do they 
ask: “Should I buy term and invest the rest?’’ 


MONY’s new booklet, ““The Unique Investment Features of Life 
Insurance,” will help you answer these questions and others. 


The booklet compares the investment performance of life 
insurance as against stocks and bonds, and cites advantages 
that life insurance often has over any other kind of invest- 
ment. The booklet has created so much favorable comment 
that we are making it available to all life insurance people. 


If you’d like a free copy, MONY will send you one. 








" aes cart rieracumeeeyt on 


r----------- 


MONY, Dept. BI-106 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of: “The Unique 
Investment Features of Life Insurance.” 


Name 





Address 





City. 


Maura 6- New York = 


State 





The Mutvol Life insurance Company Of New York, New York, NY 
Soles ond service offices located throughout the United Stotes and »n Conedo 
For Lite, Accident & Sickness Group insurance Penson Flom MOBY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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e pluribus unum 


THE MOTTO, as you know, means “‘from many—one.”’ 
In other words, there is strength in a group. 


Employers in American industry wisely apply this 
idea to. Group Insurance. Faced with serious compe- 
tition for the services of good workers, they look upon 
Group Insurance as a sound means of attracting and 
holding top-notch personnel. Employees are also 
enthusiastic, since this attractive employment fea- 
ture provides them with basic protection upon which 
to build their individual insurance programs. And 
too, it introduces the advantages of life insurance to 
many who might never have recognized its full 
benefits. Thus, employer, employee—and agent— 
benefit and gain strength from Group Insurance. 


Provident Mutual has everything needed to sell 


Group Insurance—and sell it well. For example, 
Provident Mutual offers every major coverage in- 
cluding pensions; benefits can be custom fitted to 
exact employer needs. Through these services the 
Company presents an excellent opportunity for 
brokers, and especially for agents with companies 
not active in the Group Insurance market. 

The motto, e pluribus unum, works well for the 
seller, too! Coverage for many combined into one 
profitable sale. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





FY VHE ANNUAL TABLES of comparable net continuing 
| _] costs are shown on the following pages. The lowest 
rate for a policy of $10,000 issued to men at age 35 is 
fused, both for history and present scales. The basis of 
the figures is similar to that used in past years. That is 
to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which for 
actual history means a policy issued in 1940. For the 
present scale figures it represents the current dividend 
im scale projected 20 years into the future. Only the yearly 
| averages—twenty years premiums less twenty years 
dividends divided by 20—are shown. Of course, in all 

cases cash values are available in addition. 
















Some Companies Omitted 


Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the United States. 

As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered costs 
—that is, the payments less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies, these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 
The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 


the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 


imple} are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
ge INT of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
ed to panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
s thel from 31%4% to 3% (some to as low as 2%), or otherwise 
y for strengthened the reserve figures. 
-_* In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are only 
two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
w thef Standard M. P. T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
0 one 


the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the three groups of companies that appear in 
the Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation be- 
comes automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, 
because here we are dealing with policies that have 
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20-Year Net Payments 


matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the polciyholders receive $10,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash values, 
there is no point in maintaining this separation for the 
present scale average figures where the cash values are 
different. Therefore, we have not computed median 
averages for these groups, but only for the total. 

The table following shows the median cost of the com- 
panies for selected years. Other comparisons may be 
obtained by consulting the tables hereafter and those 
shown in the July, 1943 issue of Best’s Insurance News. 


TWENTY YEAR AVERAGE NET PAYMENTS 


"Present Scales” 


Ordinary 20 Payment 20 Year 
Life Life Endowment 
1946 20.87 31.83 44.36 
1951 21.05 33.03 44.63 
1956 19.22 31.66 43.57 
1957 19.01 31.27 43.06 
1958 } 18.64 30.60 42.74 
1959 18.60 30.14 42.32 
1960 18.48 29.91 42.11 
"Actual Histories" 
Ordinary 20 Payment 20 Year 
Life Life Endowment 
C.V. $318 up C.V. $609 up C.V. $1000 
1946 20.58 29.42 42.61 
1951 20.89 30.86 43.96 
1956 20.98 30.92 44.43 
1957 21.04 30.93 44.53 
1958 + 20.59 30.79 44.11 
1959 20.33 30.75 44.06 
1960 20.29 30.79 44.05 


+t For 1958 and subsequent years figures are average rate per 
$1,000 on a $10,000 basis. 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 


(Continued on the next page) 
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20-YEAR NET PAYMENTS—Continued 


complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs and also on surrendered policies. It is not 
the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered for its 
cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or at least 
to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up 
we believe accomplishes these purposes. It also ac- 
complishes a comparison of the “actual results” with the 
companies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Depend on the Future 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up and down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcent any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in the past years. 


Chief Interest 


Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in the 
past, and what is happening now, in the one item of 
policy cost for the types and age shown. They do not 
have any more importance than this. 
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Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages 


ORDINARY LIFE 


“History” Cash Values $3,180 Up 


Actual 

Company History 
Metropolitan ........... a$180.33 
Crown (Canada) ....... 184.00 
Continental Assurance 184.46 
Great-West (Canada) 185.09 
General American ...... ah185.69 
John Hancock .......... al86.54 
Northwestern Mutual .... 188.34 
Occidental (Calif.) ...... 188.61 
Dominion (Canada) ..... 190.53 
National of Vermont .... 191.23 
MINOURA is tk hn ww cha 3 ac192.52 
Monarch (Mass.) ........ 193.23 
Manufacturers (Canada) . 194.47 
Connecticut Mutual ..... 195.35 
Jefferson Standard ...... 195.66 
Equitable (N. Y.) ....... al96.11 
Provident Mutual ........ 197.24 
Acacte Mustaal 065. bis: 198.16 
Bankers (Iowa) ........ 198.83 
Mutual Trust (Ill.) .... 4199.43 
Midland Mutual (Ohio) .. d199.54 
PUMCIOMIWINE ow. ws onc els 201.43 
New England Life ...... a202.59 
POORER TE os 5s cds ka cas 203.13 
Continental Amer. (Del.) 203.55 
8 NR oO OES ee 203.90 
Sun Life (Canada) ...... 204.54 
Fenn Mutnal ..6......... 205.90 
ew 1 OF: ake 2.60. ok a206.01 
Northwestern National .. 207.20 
Massachusetts Mutual 207.33 
Mutual Of New York .... a207.54 
Mutual Benefit (N.J.) .. 208.68 
Confederation (Canada) . 4208.70 
Phoenix Mutual ........ 208.98 
Pacific: Mutual .......... 209.08 
ROE NEO ed coos kaa 209.09 
Connecticut General .... 209.65 
Equitable (Iowa) ....... 213.04 
Union Mutual (Maine) . 215.76 
State Mutual (Mass.) 217.45 
Guardian (N.Y.) ....... a219.94 
Fidelity Mutual ......... 221.28 
State Farm (Ill.) ....... 225.44 
Security Mutual (N. Y.) 230.20 
SING bn aca eee 230.24 
Ee Se eer $202.86 


a189.58 
al82.32 
174.58 
182.06 
185.61 
176.66 
ac197.38 
e192.52 
170.12 
175.61 
178.44 
a183.91 
183.36 
N.B. 
176.11 
184.39 
d190.13 
h178.13 
a184.17 
184.27 
al92.00 
187.10 
175.11 
184.83 
a184.69 
c193.51 
174.58 
a180.91 
187.80 
178.43 
al183.65 
188.65 
180.75 
184.09 
184.82 
178.45 
185.70 
ad188.63 
190.40 
190.95 
187.94 
186.35 


“History” Cash Values $3,100—$3,110 


Actual 

; Company History 
Standard (Ore.) ........ $183.73 
California-Western ...... 188.59 
Bankers (Neb.) ......... 198.00 
©, eres 201.72 
Home Life (N.Y.) ...... 201.91 
Ohio National ........... 208.00 
Premeun ‘Lite 8. 6. ss 225.94 
PVOURED 65.5 hie o's $201.72 


“History” Cash Values $3,020_$3,060 


Actual 

Company History 
Columbus Mutual ...... $184.34 
Central Life (Iowa) .... 186.05 
American United ........ 209.25 
Guarantee Mutual ...... 211.21 
Minnesota Mutual ....... £227.62 
TO ES RT pa $209.25 


1969 
Scale 
$186.00 

169.29 
192.42 
192.29 
c199.63 


Best’s Life News 
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1960 
cale 
208.29 
189.11 


960) 

cale 

87.97 
82.25 
89.86 
74.41 
91.45 
82.30 
79.4 


96) 
cale 
86.00 
69.29 
92.42 
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$10,000 Continuing Policies, Men Age 35, Actual History (Issues of 1940} and Present (1960) Scale 
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20 PAYMENT LIFE 


“History” Cash Values $6,090 Up 


Actual 

Company History 
Jefferson Standard ...... $285.06 
Northwestern Mutual ... 290.58 
Connecticut Mutual ..... 291.83 
National of Vermont .... 292.15 
Provident Mutual ....... 297.05 
Continental Assurance .. 298.43 
New England Life ...... a298.92 
Equitable (N.Y.) ...... a298.99 
Metropolitan: .sic5o5.2.2.. a300.57 
Continental Amer. (Del.) a301.85 


Massachusetts Mutual ... 302.97 


Bankers (Iowa) ........ 303.91 
Putte: DAR Gn. wiacs bys + as 305.04 
Sun Life (Canada) ..... 305.30 
Acacia Mutual .......... 305.45 
Penn Matwal- <2... :.5.5.. 305.89 
John Hancock .......... a306.19 
Guardian (N.Y.)...:..... 2306.45 
Connecticut General .... 307.92 
PIMGOWNES foci is bs occ es 308.82 
Mutual Trust (Ill.) .... 308.90 
Northwestern National .. 308.95 
New York Life ........ a310.37 
Equitable (Iowa) ......; 310.94 
Central Life (Iowa) .... 311.58 
Mutual Of New York.... a311.66 
General American ...... a312.74 
Mutual Benefit (N.J.) .. 312.96 
PacifiC Mutual .......... 313.19 
TONS SONO ns c ana Senn ve 313.60 
Union Mutual (Maine) .. 313.72 
State Mutual (Mass.) .. 314.68 
Fidelity Mutual ......... 317.90 
Monarch (Mass.) ....... 321.31 
Berkshire Life .......... 326.06 
Midland Mutual ........ 326.23 
Home Life (N. Y.) ...... £328.25 
Security Mutual (N.Y.) . 334.00 
State Farm (Tll.) ....... 335.32 

BONG 686i as $307.92 


1960 
Scale 


$275.15 
288.44 
284.20 
286.36 
292.09 
303.43 
a290.91 
a291.36 
ac322.26 
a315.65 
285.14 
286.77 
289.84 
287.25 
N.B. 
291.70 


“History” Cash Values $5,580 to $5,870 


Actual 

Company History 
Crown (Canada) ........ $282.00 
Manufacturers (Canada) . 283.15 
Confederation (Canada) . 283.23 
Dominion (Canada) .... 290.40 
BNR EE og op cas a oo 292.16 
Ohio National .......... 292.70 
Guarantee Mutual ....... 295.86 
Columbus Mutual ....... 297.37 
Great-West (Canada) ... 298.27 
Casre@e Tite o..isk sess. 303.63 
Phoenix Mutual ........ 304.64 
Prmdcatml oo. os kes ac305.93 
Standard (Ore.) ........ £306.19 
American United ........ 315.21 
California-Western ...... £315.39 
Bankers (Neb.) ........ £316.58 
Praukiin E06 ©. 62555 54: 317.42 
Minnesota Mutual ....... £326.78 
| et an ae eae $300.95 
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1960 
Scale 


$303.91 
269.38 
288.00 
302.35 
272.63 
296.70 
311.94 
321.30 
294.88 
310.19 
305.98 
ac299.82 
301.36 
307.85 
300.91 
a326.74 
305.74 
308.99 





20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
All Cash Values $10,000 


Actual 1960 

No. Company History Scale 
1 Jefferson Standard ...... $415.32 $394.59 
2 Confederation (Canada) . 418.59 403.10 
3 Crown (Canada) ........ 420.90 435.38 
4 Manufacturers (Canada) . 421.41 395.65 
5 Guarantee Mutual ...... 422.03 431.35 
6 Metropolitan ........... b422.19 ac448.60 
7 Equitable (N.Y, ....... b424.39 a406.11 
8 Bankers (Neb.) ......... b426.28 a424.48 
9 New England Life ...... b426.61 a408.08 
10° John Hancock .......... b430.08 a415.35 
11 Acacia Mutual .......... 430.52 N.B. 
12 Northwestern Mutual ... 431.57 388.43 
13 Connecticut Mutual ..... 432.08 394.49 
lS, So errr 432.19 403.72 
15 Sun Life (Canada) ...... 433.30 398.76 
16 Continental Assurance ... 433.61 410.43 
17 Provident Mutual ...... 434.89 404.83 
18 Great-West (Canada) ... 434.92 416.56 
19 Massachusetts Mutual .. 435.21 404.70 
20 National of Vermont .... 435.60 400.58 
21 Mutual Of New York ... 6435.94 a418.34 
p< ee OE ee b436.59 a443.90 
23 Continental Amer. (Del.) 6436.95 a439.46 
24 Bankers (Iowa) ........ 437.50 398.99 
25 American United ........ 439.36 421.95 
mo “Geneie- TAO 6650 cas cece 439.61 423.19 
27 Dominion (Canada) .... 439.80 422.63 
28 Guardian (N.Y.) ....... 2440.25 2408.16 
ee SS oso oon. are 440.50 437.67 
me) SUITLAND 9s bicok ck ccs 442.01 411.24 
KS ee ere 442.40 410.83 
Dae SEAMED 04 sds Kose 443.37 431.62 
33 Mutual Trust (Ill.) ..... 445.00 412.92 
34 Central Life (Iowa) .... 445.67 402.19 
35. General American ...... b445.79 a435.82 
36 Mutual Benefit (N.J.) ... 446.16 414.31 
37 Standard (Ore.) ........ 446.18 415.51 
Ea ae 446.25 ac409.31 
39 Connecticut General .... 446.58 421.64 
40 Columbus Mutual ....... 447.09 440.70 
41 Pacific Mutual .......... 447.67 413.13 
42 Equitable (Iowa) ........ 447.89 421.05 
43 State Mutual (Mass.) .... 448.85 423.15 
44 Union Mutual (Maine) .. 449.83 426.78 
45 Phoenix Mutual ......... 451.30 423.81 
46 Fidelity Mutual ......... 451.35 435.33 
47 Freankin: Life .. 02... 455.22 448.28 
48 State Farm (Ill.) ........ 455.38 435.89 
49 California-Western ...... 457.96 456.03 
50 Berkshire Life .......... 458.59 423.86 
51 Ohio National .......... 459.00 415.30 
52 Northwestern National .. 459.88 434.21 
53 Home Life (N.Y.) ...... 461.78 430.82 
54 Monarch (Mass.) ........ 461.93 N.A. 
55 Midland Mutual (Ohio) .. 462.69 438.48 
56 Security Mutual (N. Y.).. 464.37 417.42 
57 Minnesota Mutual ...... 469.29 436.02 

CNN eo cxtsinn ois 63 $440.50 $421.05 


a Under certain conditions, terminal or maturity dividends are 
payable in addition if declared in year of termination. 

b Includes maturity dividend. 

c Waiver of premium disability included. 

d Life paid-up at age 85. 

e Life paid-up at age 90. 

f Endowment at age 85. 

g Includes settlement dividend automatically paid at end of 
premium paying period. 

h Endowment at age 90. 

N.B. The company does not project dividends. 

N.A. Not available. 
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CHARLES J. KRASNE 
New York 
The Connecticut Mutual Life 


N MY SECOND year in the life in- 
| bebe business I hit upon a 
method of operations that now ac- 
counts for about 90% of my produc- 
tion. I call it “corporation-satura- 
tion” selling. 

That second year I paid-for thirty- 
one lives: fourteen of these were 
$100,000 cases, and four of the sales 
were made to heads of corpora- 
tions. After selling the head of the 
corporation, I tried to sell as many 
people in the company as I could, 
employers, employees alike. I like 
to think of a corporation as a tree 
with many branches, and I am al- 
ways hoping those branches will con- 
tinue to flower. 

Working with corporations as I 
do, many of my sales are in the 
advanced sales field. I have found 
that it is much easier to get the cor- 
porate dollar spent than the personal 
dollar. 


Two Aspects 


After eight years in the business, 
I am still “corporation-saturation” 
selling. I’d like to pick out two as- 
pects of my success in this method— 
and they are applicable to any 
method of operations. One is service, 
and the other is friendship. Because 
I have relatively few clients, I find 
that I want to take care of them as 
I would a baby. So I spend a great 
deal of time in servicing their insur- 
ance programs. A client can sense 
that you are concerned with his in- 
dividual problems and are doing the 
best possible job you can, and refer- 
red leads are often a bonus. 
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In insurance, as in any other busi- 
ness, people like to do business with 
friends. Most all of my clients were 
acquaintances before I sold them; 
many of my clients have become good 
friends. Because client loyalty is built 
on a combination of business and in- 
formal contacts, I try to get together 
with each of my clients at least twice 
a year on a social level. 

In the future I plan to continue 
this way of selling, with the goal of 
adding one new corporation as a 
client every year. My method won’t 
work for everyone, of course, but I 
do think a definite plan of operations 
followed up by conscientious service 
are two of the most important in- 
gredients of success in the life insur- 
ance business. 


VERNE D. WALDRON 
Fort Worth 


My FIRST Four or five years in the 
business were spent in package sell- 
ing—and I spent more than 50% of 
my time prospecting. This was in 
the depths of the depression, and 
believe me I could really celebrate 
when I sold a $5,000 policy ! 

Around 1938 I realized that the 
better producers were specialists in 
business insurance, pension planning 
or estate planning. If I were to meet 
the objectives I had set toward pro- 
viding for my family, I felt I must 
prepare myself for one of these fields. 

I tried pension planning, but the 
strong elements of competition in 
almost every case were not to my 
liking. Although I do write a lot of 
business insurance, estate planning 
has become my specialty. It is more 
interesting, and I enjoy working out 
solutions to the problems each new 
case presents. 


PATTERNS 


OF 


OPERATION 


My approach to the estate plan- 
ning prospect is that there are only 
three things a man can do with his 
property : he can sell it, give it away, 
or keep it for his heirs. In most 
cases, any of these alternatives will 
involve taxes—capital gains, gift, 
or estate and inheritance taxes. 
Obviously the best course is to keep 
his property and then let life insur- 
ance pay the taxes upon his death. 


Wins Grateful Clients 


A properly-planned estate makes 
for a grateful client. In this respect, 
a by-product of estate planning is 
that one good job leads to another— 
to the extent that more than 70% of 
my volume is directly traceable to 
my policyowners in repeat business 
and referred leads. I am getting more 
business from fewer prospects. 

A big help in being successful in 
estate planning is membership in a 
Trust and Estate Council or similar 
organizations. You come in contact 
with the right attorneys, accountants, 
trust officers and life insurance men. 
I believe that members of these pro- 
fessions will become more of a wor\- 
ing team in the future in the estate 
planning specialty, and I am going 0 
be a part of that team. 


S. RUSSELL MICKLE, C.L.U. 
Charlotte 


AFTER FOUR YEARS in the life insur- 
ance business selling package Tr 
simplified programs, I felt a defin'te 
need to upgrade my income clas. 
The transition did not come imn e- 
diately, but rather was a slow aad 
laborious one. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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JOHN W. BARCH, M.D. 

Associate Medical Director 

The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


ALL OF US WOULD like to be able to 
handle every substandard or border- 
line case by taking our action and 
then saying to ourselves, “If some 
other company wants to make a 
better offer, let ’em have the busi- 
ness, they’re going to lose money on 
it.” Perhaps two of the reasons we 
are unable to do this, briefly anf 
brutally stated, are: first, agegfcy 
pressure (which none of us likgs to 
admit is a significant factor #1 his 
own personal underwriting) j sec- 
ondly, and more important, we aren’t 
that smart (which we don’t like to 
admit to either ourselves or\our 
agents). 

Competition, of course, is not n 
in the industry and many years ago 
resulted in most companies acceyt- 
ing applicants standard, when ig Wes 
known that if they were treagé@l as a 
separate group rather than ing put 
in with the standard grgup, they 
would show increased rfortality. I 
refer, of course, to accgpting people 
standard who show aAlebit of 25, or 
with some companies up to 40 or 45 
debits, for build. However, as one 
of our smarter undérwrite 
out to me, compagies in/doing this 


knew how big a ‘ vf they were 





























biting off. In this§typ¢ of competi- 
tion, where the ext¥a hazard is pre- 
dictable with a remarkable degree of 
accuracy, the problfrh is little dif- 
ferent than the setting of standard 
rates and is primarily a\problem for 
actuaries. By the same token, all of 
us could be liberal qnd@rwriters if 
the officers of our coniparties told us 
our mortality rate was \od good and 
we were losing too much Qiginess as 
a result of our conservatike\under- 
writing. I’ve been told sdmiething 
along these lines has been qdne by 
companies who wanted to shew 
rapid growth of in force b sikeg iS. 
It isn’t surprising that a we]l esta 
lished company, with a good backlog 
of carefully selected business on the 
books, can do this without immediate 
dire results since, in this situation, 
the results of a temporary, period 
of liberal underwriting may not 
cause a significant early rise in over- 
all mortality. Unfortunately, once 
a noticeable increase in mortality 
has occurred, it isn’t possible to shut 























it off by a brief period of conservative 
underwriting. Be this as it may, it is 
not the problem that confronts most 
of us because, unless | miss my 
guess, most of your companies, like 
mine, although not particularly dis- 
satisfied with their current mortality 
experience, would prefer not to have 
it increased. 
The type of competition I choose 
to discuss is the more common prob- 
0 pairments when the indus- 
try does not e sufficient experi- 
ence to predict m&tality accurately. 
To some extent{ almost every 
impairment with_whjch we deal falls 
in this category e%cept for build, 
which I megtioned previously. Al- 
though e volu of _ statistics 
» is almagst\ comparable in 
























to discuss it for\y 
trate what I mean. 
examiners and atte 
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in debits from 
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pressure. Examiners contribute their 
bit to this problem also. You are un- 
doubtedly as suspicious 


or 148 over 96, because there just 
can’t be so many people with a pres- 
sure of 140-90. 

One must not jump to the con- 
clusion that these examiners are dis- 
honest. Doctors vary considerably 
in their ability to put patients at ease 
and the kindly, fatherly appearing 


Competit 





evated bIBOt7 






ici of the 1 ality srates. Si i hiy- 
90 cases as I am, wonderin er ensive medication has not ¥ 
the presse atty was | en discovered and a new atteript 


examiner may well get the lower 
blood pressure the first time that the 
examiner [ mentioned above sot 
only after purposely getting «he 
patient relaxed. The attending 
physician alters the statistics avail- 
able in a two-fold fashion. First is 
his reluctance to report the most un- 
favorable findings to an insurance 
company, to whom he feels-no sense 
of responsibility, abouf his patient, 
towards whom he fefls a definite 
responsibility. Althgugh this im- 
pairment lends itself well to degrees 
of unreliable repor&ng, pa other re- 
spects it is no diffeYentathan others 
which point this pfoblem. The sec- 
ond manner in which the attending 
physician enters the/picture in recent 
years is in the fieMl of treatment. 


; 


This then rapidly beconfes an ex- 
ample to the typeof ompetitive 
underwriting I came herd to discuss, 
namely, where this is Kittle or no 
statistical basis for our) decisions. 
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comes on the market about ev:ry 
three to six months, it’s likely to be 
a long time before anyone can hope 
to make any quantitive evaluatio:. of 
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the effect on mortality rates tha‘ is 
reliable. 

Furthermore, nearly all of the 
really effective medications for low- 
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er'ng blood pressure have rather un- 
pleasant side effects in some people, 
sc that a physician has difficulty con- 
viicing his patient who felt perfectly 
well before he started treatment, and 
fe-ls miserable now, to stay on medi- 
ca‘ion. The problem of discontinu- 
ins treatment is of particular interest 
to us in insurance because many 
people will stay on a regimen, even 
though it is fairly unpleasant and a 
gcod bit of trouble, for a year or 
two, or even five years, but when 
ycu consider that we’re interested in 
the mortality rate in most instances 
for the next forty or fifty years, the 
problem is significant. 

Low blood pressure is not an im- 
pairment. There are still physicians 
who make the diagnosis and some 


nderwriting 


who treat it, but it is now well ac- 
cepted in the medical profession that 
except in a few unusual instances 
where it is a secondary manifestation 
of some specific disease, it is not an 
impairment and actually is a favor- 
able factor from a mortality stand- 
point. The case where one pressure 
is 180 over 120 and ten minutes 
later is 130 over 80, is an impair- 
ment. No one has statistical evi- 
dence on how much increased mor- 
tality can be expected in these 
people, but it is undoubtedly less 
than in those with fixed hyperten- 
sion. Thirdly, systolic hypertension 
in the older age groups, say 55 to 60 
years and up, is a different impair- 
ment than the other types of hyper- 
tension. It is a reflection of loss of 
elasticity of the larger arteries due 
to arteriosclerosis in the middle layer 
of the arteries rather than the lining 
layer where arteriosclerosis causes 
coronaries, cerebral thrombosis and 
the like. Although this type of blood 
pressure elevation does impose some 
extra strain on the heart, it is no- 
where near that imposed on the 
heart in hypertension due to general- 
iz: d constriction of the small arteries 
secn in the more familiar types of 
hypertension. From the insurance 
Vicwpoint, of course, it can’t be dis- 
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regarded, since it is true that people 
with arteriosclerosis involving the 
middle layer of their arteries will 
probably show an increased inci- 
dence of arteriosclerosis in the lin- 
ing layer where it causes the serious 
difficulties with which we are more 
familiar. 


Competitive Underwriters 


How are we going to compete in- 
telligently in those areas where our 
ratings are even less _ firmly 
grounded than in elevated blood 
pressure? Perhaps the most obvigds 


ity the group labeled with this name 
contains a wide variety of cases. 
This is what I choose to call a 
“wastebasket” classification. Sys- 
tolic mumurs are one such classifi- 
cation. Reflecting for a moment on 
the frequency with which we see one 
murmur described by an examiner 
and an entirely different murmur 
described by an attending physician 
and we then send the applicant back 
to another examiner for a separate 
opinion and he either says there is 
no murmur at all or describes still a 
third type of murmur—one can 
hardly deny that the classifications 
of heart murmurs in use today are 
anything but all inclusive. Systolic 
murmurs at the apex—these are 
largely a combination of mitral in- 
sufficiency and functional murmurs. 
The industry realizes its inability to 
differentiate these accurately in 
juveniles and this is based on experi- 
ence. In older people those instances 
that are pretty clear-cut fuctional 
murmurs are given standard ratings. 
I’m reasonably sure that a good 
number of functional murmurs are 
still included as mitral insufficiency 
and if we can select these cases, or 
at least strongly suspect them, we 
should be able to be more liberal 
than in cases where there is no doubt 






that mitral insufficiency is present. 
Another example is the systolic 
murmur at the aortic area, which is 
transmitted into the neck vessels, 
which we treat as aortic stenosis. 
Most physicians having a special in- 
terest in heart disease would agree, 
based on our criteria for diagnosis 
and the mortality experience cer- 
tainly that this classification con- 
tains many cases of aortic stenosis; 
also many cases where the murmur 
is caused by roughening of the lining 
of the aorta due to arteriosclerosis. If 
. e. cases in this in- 





evaluation of heart disease. Unfor- 
tunately, these are not necessarily 
the same examiners we have come to 
trust for their general reliability, 
since a physician may be extremely 
conscientious and also proficient, say 
in the field of gastroenterology, and 
be only mediocre in interpretation of 
heart sounds. 

What underwriters can do is be- 
come familiar with the terms that are 
used in describing heart disease. This 
will allow them to some extent to 
evaluate the reliability of a physi- 
cian’s report, be it an examiner or an 
attending physician. In addition to 
there being a systolic murmur trans- 
mitted to the neck vessels, there are 
other characteristics which most 
cardiologists will mention out of force 
of habit in describing the murmur. 
In aortic stenosis, since the valve is 
scarred, when it closes it doesn’t 
make the usual sharp, snapping 
sound that the aortic valve makes 
when it is normal. This is referred 
to as a decreased or absent A2, 
which means a decrease in the inten- 
sity or an absence of the second heart 

{Continued on the next page) 
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A famous and useful sentence, that— 
because it contains all the letters of 
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Underwriting—Continued 


sound heard at the aortic area. This 
will be found in nearly all cases of 
aortic stenosis. In contrast, in in- 
volvement with arteriosclerosis the 
aorta is likely to be a little dilated, 
which results in an increased or a 
loud aortic closing sound or an ac- 
centuated A2. Thus, if I were un- 
derwriting two cases examined by a 
man I knew was competent with the 
stethoscope and who described an 
aortic systolic murmur transmitted 
to the neck with a decreased aortic 
second sound, and a similar case 
with an accentuated second sound, I 
would certainly tend to be more lib- 
eral with the accentuated second 
sound. 


Wastebasket Classifications 


Asthma is another example of a 
wastebasket classification. It seems 
we are presented with notoriously 
inadequate information when trying 
to classify those people afflicted with 
the disease and in almost every in- 
stance an application in which asthma 
is admitted, it is an occasional slight 
attack. In juveniles it is largely a 
mixture of allergic tendencies plus 
bacterial infection; in ages between 
20 and 40 one is most likely to see 
pure allergic asthma; when you get 
in the older ages any chest that 
wheezes is interpreted by nearly all 
applicants and many physicians as 
asthma. This includes not only aller- 
gic asthma but obstructive emphy- 
sema and an occasional case of car- 
diac asthma and wheezing associated 
with other pulmonary diseases, such 
as bronchiectasis and bronchogenic 
carcinoma. It is undoubtedly true 
that where the development of the 
case is entirely adequate one can 
select a group of asthma cases which 
will show essentially standard mor- 
tality. The more one tends to be 
satisfied with less than full develop- 
ment of the case and deludes himself 
into thinking that everything that 
gets called asthma by the attending 
physician is the same impairment 
and therefore the impairment is not 
significant in computing mortality, 
the more poor underwriting deci- 
sions he will make. 

In the area of right and left bundle 
branch block for a moment, the ECG 
pattern is rather specific so it is 
tempting to think of them as carry- 
ing a specific mortality significance. 





Actually, either right BBB or left 
BBB may be congenital in origin 
and therefore, at least in theory, 
shouldn’t show any extra mortality 
at all when there is no murmur—or 
may be due to significant causes, 
such as infarction. There are also 
diseases of intermediate mortality 
significance, such as rheumatic fever, 
diphtheria or septal defects that may 
result in this ECG pattern. The im- 
portant thing in evaluating right 
BBB then is the evaluation of any 
other information in the case which 
may help you select the largest num- 
ber of congenital cases and the least 
number with serious organic causes. 

Left BBB as a congenital abnor- 
mality is much less frequent than 
right, but if one could be sure that 
this was the origin of the ECG ab- 
normality, he could affordto be just 
as liberal in underwriting this ECG 
pattern. A more practical reason 
why we tend to be more liberal with 
right BBB than left BBB is that the 
right does not ordinarily mask or 
prevent interpreting the ECG for 
other abnormalities, such as abnor- 
mal T waves or the evidences of an 
old infarct. This allows us to weed 
out some of the worst cases. Con- 
trary to this, in the presence of left 
BBB it is seldom possible to deter- 
mine if there has been an infarct or 
if the ECG would be abnormal if it 
were not for the conduction distur- 
bance. Since left BBB is much more 
commonly the result of infarction, 
when first discovered at ages of 50 
and over, I would prefer to exclude 
myself from the competition of deter- 
mining mortality until.a period of 
years has passed with no symptoms 
or change in ECG, the attending 
physician’s protestations notwitli- 
standing. 


Non-Liberal Cases 


So much for where to look for 
cases in which to be liberal. Any 
discussion on this subject is of 
limited value unless one also dis- 
cusses cases in which not to be li)- 
eral. In reflecting on this, several 
thoughts occur to me. (1) One is 
that perhaps at the younger ages 
where there is any uncertainty as to 
the significance of a finding or an 
impairment, in view of the extremely 
low standard death rate, one has to 
be very cautious in accepting cases 
on the basis of table ratings. (2) 
Another is the cases showing mul- 
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tiple borderline impairments. Per- 
haps we all get too used to disregard- 
ing twenty debits for overweight and 
twenty debits for blood pressure and 
3 or 4 casts in the urine and a 
slightly lowered T wave in lead 1 of 
the ECG, any one of which would be 
considered (and possibly rightly so) 
eligible to receive a standard offer. 
Common sense tells us that with 
multiple borderline impairments, all 
exerting some extra cardio-vascular 
hazard, we are not going to get 
standard mortality in these people. 
This has been borne out by studies 
conducted by my own company. 

[ mention poorly worked up cases, 
where information is lacking, in the 
non-competitive group and then I’d 
like to look for a minute or two at 
one of our basic underwriting prin- 
ciples. This is “the more distant in 
the past an impairment occurred, the 
less mortality significance it carries.” 
There is a good basis for it in most 
instances, such as the infectious dis- 
eases from which actual recovery 
occurs; such things as peptic ulcer, 
where even though the disease is 
chronic, a period of years free of 
symptoms is pretty good evidence 
that the impairment is less likely to 
recur than in the person who has had 
a “go around” every year or two 
with ulcer. 

Nevertheless, there are groups 
where I doubt that this continuously 
progressive decrease in rating ac- 
cording to the amount of time since 
diagnosis of the impairment is justi- 
fied. To mention one of these, con- 
sider for a moment myocardial in- 
farction from the viewpoint that you 
are collecting cases of people who 
had myocardial infarction ten years 
ago. Since it is frequently difficult 
to develop the details of ‘something 
that happened ten years ago, it is 
quite possible that in these groups 
we include significant numbers who 
did not actually have myocardial in- 
farction. Thus the possibility that 
the diagnosis was wrong originally 
continues to make this basic principle 
work. On the other hand, to a doc- 
tor, when a person has had this type 
of heart attack, he continues to have 
arteriosclerotic heart disease, a heart 
which has a compromised blood 
supply and a definite increased 
chance of developing either a second 
coronary attack or heart failure, no 
matter how long he has survived 
Since the infarct. Is one then justi- 

(Continued on page 102) 


“Tenth anniversary 
today, Al. 

We sure owe 

our reinsurer a 


i 





vote 03 \ 


“| agree, Vic. North American Re- 
assurance has joined in building 
our assets and ‘in force’ in so many 
ways.” 


““Right—and in some ways you'd 
never think of.”’ 


“Like the way their advice helped 
stabilize the persistency level of 
our ordinary life business... and 
how their advice on policy loans has 





turned out to be sound from both 
the financial and public relations 
angles.”’ 


“More than that—they deserve a 
lot of credit for the efficiency of our 
data processing, and the economy 
of our company car expense and 
rental procedure.” 


‘And what | like most is their at- 
titude. They're always willing to 
help, whether from headquarters or 
their regional offices. They really 
rate our thanks.” 7 


“You bet... they help 
keep this life company 
lively!” 





Two excellent descriptions of services available from life reinsurers are 
yours for the asking. One is an article on life reinsurance services in 
general, by Assistant Vice President Burtt D. Dutcher of North American 
Re, and the other our own booklet outlining the services of North Ameri- 
can Rein particular, called “Reinsurance Exclusively.’’ Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 








vw AM 
> G REASSURANCE COMPANY 
= Ty 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
| > Regional Offices 
= 2 230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
o e 1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
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400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Reinsurance Exclusively 


LIFE e« ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 


GROUP 





otep up VOUR SALES, 


SALES TRAINING, RECRUITING PROGRAMS 
WITH 


“One-stop” custom produced A-V film 
packages including lightweight 


portable projectors 


We are specialists in creating and pro- 
ra ducing films for the Insurance Indus- 
os try. Colburn Motivation Presentation 

films, produced for America’s leading 

insurance companies, have aided in the sale of well over 
$1 billion in insurance. Each of these successful films has 
been individually created to meet the specific requirements 
of our insurance company clients. 

We would welcome the opportunity to discuss, at no obli- 
gation to you, how our experience in the insurance field and 
our facilities can assist you in developing your Audio-Visual 
program. In addition to experienced counsel, we provide 
creative script development and writing... production of 
both picture and sound under imaginative directors ...on 
location and in our own studios. For sound slidefilms we 
offer a particularly attractive complete A-V film package, 
including a newly designed, lightweight portable projector, 
at a price that will mean important savings to you. To learn 
how we may serve you, WRITE OR TELEPHONE. 


JOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


P. O. BOX 236-B, 1122 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
Tel. ALpine 1-8520 





Visit 
Our Suite 
ALC Meeting 
Edgewater 
Beach Hotel 
Oct. 10-14 





It Takes a Salesman 


REX H. ANDERSON 
Vice President 
Life of North America 


HE HEALTH INSURANCE indus- 
{ @< has done a tremendous job. 
Because of its size, it is now beset 
by those who would have the govern- 
ment take over and provide the 
benefits which private industry has 
heretofore provided. 

In this day of problems, it is 
essential that many speakers recite 
the dangers of governmental intru- 
sion. However, I would like to dis- 
cuss health insurance from the sales- 
man’s point of view—because it still 
takes a salesman to convince Peter 
Prospect that he should give up a 
little something today so that his 
family will not have to give up every- 
thing tomorrow. 

We are proud of what accident 
and sickness insurance does for those 
to whom we sell. A & S will give a 
family a home that won’t be taken 
away, give children their mother’s 
time, warm clothing, good food, the 
happiness that comes from security ; 
it gives a home continuity, it gives a 
family life, because a family dies 
when its members scatter. The thing 
that holds a family together is in- 
come. 


Salesman's Viewpoint 


It will give children a chance to 
get the most from a happy home— 
and from his school days ; eliminates 
the danger he might have to go to 
work before he is properly equipped 
to do so. It protects the capital of 
a firm when the owners are dis- 
abled, promotes business efficiency 
and employee morale, and enhances 
the value of a job. 

We can sell the tangible things 
that A & S will do. And we can sell 
ideas, because it is ideas that sell 
insurance. But we must first get our 
prospect’s attention, and then pre- 
Sent the idea that will convince him 
of the need. Following are ideas 


For October, 1960 


for presentation of insurance in its 
various beneficial aspects. 

“Mr. Prospect, did the mortgage 
company put an automatic pay- 
ment clause in your mortgage? 

“Or do you have to make the 
mortgage payments every month— 
even when you are unable to work 
because of a sickness or an accident ? 
We can provide an automatic clause 
for your mortgage that will make 
the payments for you when you are 
disabled and can’t work. If the 
privilege of living in this home while 
you are paying for it is worth 5%, 
then surely it is worth 1% more to 
make sure that you will be able 
to keep this home even if you are 
disabled for a year or more. 


“The mortgage company has its 
collateral—_the down payment you 
made plus the house itself. Your 
‘family’s collateral is your continued 
good health and your income.” 

A few years ago a mortgage cor- 
respondent in the South wrote to 
me and said that we life insurance 
companies are missing the boat be- 
cause we push only mortgage life 
insurance. He said that when a man 
dies, they always get a settlement. 
Their big problem is delinquent 
payments when a man is disabled. 

The disability risk to a home- 
owner is fantastic. During a twenty- 
year mortgage period, for every 
fire, sixteen homeowners die. We 
need to sell a lot of mortgage life 
insurance. But for every house that 
is touched by fire during the twenty- 
year mortgage period, 163 home- 
owners are disabled for a month or 
longer. Here’s the big risk. And 
when we get right down to it, a 
house is only a home as long as a 
family can afford to live in it. 

And then, let’s not just sell enough 
income to pay the mortgage—let’s 
provide enough extra so that gro- 
ceries will be coming into that house 
too. 

“Here is a check for $2,000. If 
you were called upon to sign it 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Takes a Salesman—Continued 


today, would it put a big dent in 
your bank account? You could be 
presented with one just like it a 
month from now. 

“Today a sickness or accident 
that puts you in the hospital for a 
month can easily run up a bill of 
$2,000 or more. In just the next 
month, thousands of people are going 
to be presented with bills just like 
this.” 





IN 1960 


‘9 Billion 


IN FORCE 


It was 55 years after the 
first Sun Life policy was 
issued before the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of 
Canada reached the billion 
dollar mark of life insurance 
in force. Yet today, only 35 
years later, $9,000,000,000 is 
in force, the last billion 
having been added since 
1958. Of this total business, 
85% is on the lives of United 
States and Canadian policy- 
holders. 








With 140 branch offices 
from coast to coast in North 
America and with its wide 
range of life insurance and 
savings plans, Sun Life of 
Canada is in a position to 
offer the very finest of life 
insurance service. 











SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Then, let’s show him a check for 
$150 (or whatever your premium is 
for a broad coverage hospital or 
major medical policy) and ask him 
if it would be easier to sign this one. 

“Mr. Prospect, if you sign this 
small check, you can avoid having to 
sign the one for $2,000.” 


For Children 


“You probably have already de- 
cided that your son will go to college ; 
but have you guaranteed his proper 
education in the public schools ? 

“Before your son can go to college 
he must complete twelve years of 
public schooling, And even though 
the public schools don’t require tui- 
tion fees, you will have to be able to 
provide him with a good home, food 
and clothing, won’t you? And you 
will do this through the money you 
earn every month, won't you? As 
long as your income continues, 
everything will run smoothly. His 
public school years will be a happy, 
profitable experience that will in- 
stinctively make him want to go on 
to college. 

“But what will happen when your 
earning power stops because of sick- 
ness or accident? The whole picture 
is changed. The atmosphere of your 
home will change from one of hap- 
piness to one of worry. There won’t 
be the money for him to do the things 
that other children do. Children are 
sensitive—they realize all too quickly 
when things are not just right at 
home. The net result is that he will 
want to go out and earn money of 
his own before he has been ade- 
quately prepared to do so to best 
advantage. He may not want even 
to finish high school. 

“So you see, your son’s attitude 
toward college will depend on the 
memories he has of grade school and 
high school—all of which is directly 
dependent on the income you earn. 


Plan Provides Guarantee 


“T would like to show you my 
company’s plan which will guarantee 
that he will have the proper kind of 
public education even though dis- 
ability interrupts your income.” 

“Mr. Prospect, would you work 
five hours if it would keep your wife 
from working one-hundred and fifty 
hours? 


“Should you be disabled for an 
extended period of time, your wife 
would probably be more than willing 
to go out and get a job to bring in 
some money, wouldn’t she? I am 
confident your wife is prepared to 
share the responsibility for keeping 
your home intact when accident or 
injury robs you of your earning 
power. 

“Your wife hasn’t worked for 
quite a while, has she? Therefore, 
she’s probably lucky if she could get 
a job that would pay $300 a month, 
wouldn’t she? 

“Of course, by the time income 
tax and social security are deducted 
and after she pays for carfare, 
lunches and extra clothes she prob- 
ably would carry home only $200. 
And then there will be someone to 
pay for looking after the children— 
perhaps to nurse you—while she 
is at work. 

“But even so, to secure a take- 
home pay of $200 a month, she will 
have to put in thirty-five hours a 
week, which is about one-hundred 
and fifty hours a month. Then too, 
she'll put in a lot of overtime at 
home—taking care of the children 
and you, cleaning the house, washing 
and ironing. She’s going to be mighty 
busy. But we both know she’ll do 
her best. 


“How About Now?" 


“But how about now—while you 
are healthy and working? Suppose 
your carry-home pay amounts to 
$3.00 an hour—I know you earn 
more than that, but let’s suppose 
$3.00 is the figure. By working just 
five hours a month you earn the 
premium on this accident and sick- 
ness policy which will give you a 
tax-free income of $300 a month 
when you are disabled. There will 
be no deductions for income tax, 
social security, baby sitters—every 
dollar will be 100% spendable. Your 
wife will be home with you and the 
children. Expenses will be lower— 
and there will be $100 more cash 
available each month than there 
would be if she went to work. 

“And best of all, you can save 
her one-hundred and fifty hours of 
hard work a month at a regular job, 
plus many more hours of overtime 
work around the home. Surely her 
time is worth that much effort on 
your part.” 


Best’s Life News 
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“Mr. Proprietor, if you were taken (Soa : ca “hE ee ee 
‘n | sick tonight, how long would it be eee ae ees 

Vi'€ | before your business would be listed ~~ 

ling here > 


J in Let’s face it, the usual sole pro- | Maximum 


ail 7 prietor is not too interested in buy- 


L ‘0 7 ing an accident and sickness policy Cli en 
ing ; i 


for himself. He is not going to be 


jole SCE ny 


| OF §f sick or hurt, but should he be, then 
ang he points out smugly that the busi- YOUR FAUpATiOns FOR 
: ness will continue to pay him an a m= 
Tor Ff income. After all, the sole pro- FINANCIAL GROWTH; 
ore, J} prietor is the boss—can still draw ta. &Y 
get profits—so there is no need for him mo ; wee IN S 
nth, § to own any accident and sickness Bal 

| insurance—but his business needs it. “3 F gt CANCELLABLE 
ome . 
cted 


fare, Need Easily Demonstrated Dy, KF 
rob. : Ws Sie tAKMOW 


To the sole proprietor, the need 


200. J and value of A & S can be driven 

€t0 Thome quickly. Businessmen are GUARANTEED RENEWABLE TO AGE 65 
"n— FW busy men, so let’s take a look at 

she | Hobart McNabb, who owns a good- = 

size super-market. We caught him 

. in the back room sneaking a cup of | ie ee ee 

_ coffee and eating some cookies— | 
FS a | the only reason he’s eating the cook- | MASS ACHUSETTS CASUALTY 
dred} ies is because the box is broken and INSURANCE COMPANY 

too, ] he couldn’t sell them anyway. 50 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON 9, 
, at “Mr. McNabb, I’d like to ask you WRITE TODAY FOR AGENCY INFORMATION 

ren 


one short question about the wonder- oe mea 


hing | ful business you have here. How 
ighty long could this business survive be- 
Hl do | fore it wound up here ?” 
He'll tell us it couldn’t. He says 

he’s got to get there at 6:30 every 

morning, work until nine—perhaps 
YOU | six months or a year—what would 
pose | happen? 
ed Well, he'll shrug his shoulders 
carn | and say he probably would just 
4 have to struggle along. But he’s 
pe kidding us. If he could struggle 
. oq along, it would be reasonable to 
sick- assume he would take a six-months’ 
ou =| vacation every year—but you and | 
=, know that the Hobart McNabbs company 
are so bound to their businesses, they o A eo 
| oat have trouble getting one week. And . 2 fitting 
-~Sa when they do take a week, they can’t aw oe) 
d he wait until they get back to see what’s ae) ae | | | 
cgi gone wrong during their absence. 


ehach Isn’t it true, Mr: McNabb, that agents 
there someone would have to be hired to 

take your place ? Someone to manage 
this store. But, even so, chances are 






* whomever you hire will not know as 

( . . . 
ie much about running this business 
rtime | 2S.YOU do—or be as conscientious. POSTAL LIFE 
ee Hobart will admit his biggest prob- & Casualty Insurance Company 
a s lem is trying to hire employees 


612 West 47th Street, Konsas City, Missouri 
(Continued on the next page} 
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Takes a Salesman—Continued 


who know anything. And that the 
principle concern of most of his 
employees is, “How much is the pay 
and what are the hours?” The only 
thing he says he’s not worried about 
being stolen is the clock—all of his 
employees are watching that. 

“As a result, Mr. McNabb, to get 
a person capable of managing the 
store is going to require that you pay 
a pretty good salary—especially if 
he is going to assume the responsi- 
bility.” After all, he must pay more 
for a manager than he does for a 
clerk. 

“But even so, Mr. McNabb, the 
manager won’t know as much about 
your customers as you do—or as 
much about buying and merchan- 
dising as you do.” He'll agree. 
Remember, he only has time for one 
short vacation each year. “The net 
result, Mr. McNabb, is that the 
business expenses go up at the very 
moment business. efficiency and pro- 
fits go down. How long could any 
business continue to operate under 
such a condition ?” 

You and I—and he—know the 
business could not operate indefi- 
nitely, and chances are the business 
would liquidate itself or he will be 
forced to sell it. And liquidation or a 
sale after business has run down 
always means a loss. 

“Mr. McNabb, I have a plan that 


will give your business money so a 
good manager can be hired when an 
accident or a sickness takes you 
away from the store. This plan will 
assure you of enough cash to pay 
enough salary so that the man you 
hire will want to do a conscientious 
job. 

“Here’s how it works. My plan 
will pay directly to you a salary of 
$100 a week when you are off the 
job because of an accident or sick- 
ness. The interesting thing is that 
this $100 is tax free—you don’t have 
to report it for income tax—and it’s 
legal.” Obviously, his premiums have 
got to be paid out of his income, 
after taxes. 

“Now then, Mr. McNabb, let us 
assume that your top dollars are 
taxed 30%. This means that you 
must take out about $140 for every 
$100 that eventually winds up in 
your pocket. Therefore, the $100 
tax-free income which is paid to 
you under my plan permits you to 
draw $140 a week less in salary. You 
can leave that much with the busi- 
ness every week, and still not reduce 
your own standard of living. Do 
you think you could find a good 
manager for $140 a week—or would 
one of your better men take over 
and run the store for even less than 
that amount?” 

Remember, if he can give the Key 
Employee just a $50.00 a week raise 
to take over management of the 








Want More 


and Lower Selling Costs 


Can you maintain your selling position 
in face of changing conditions? 


An invaluable booklet has been prepared. We 
would like to send it to you without cost or 
obligation. It is entitled 


How to Meet Today's Changing 
Conditions in Selling 


Any man charged with the responsibility of building 
business volume will be interested in what it says. 

Competition is becoming keener and business will 
be harder to get in the months ahead. Salesmen will 
need more skill—more knowledge and resourcefulness 
in handling every day selling situations. It is to help you 
meet these changing conditions that we prepared the 
booklet we want to send you. 


Just clip this coupon to your letterhead and the booklet will come to you promptly. 
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POSTER AVAILABLE 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS show only 
60% of America’s population voted 
in the last presidential election. 
Kelly-Read, personnel development 
specialists, believes employees can 
be effectively reminded of the im- 
portance of their individual vote 
through this message on its recently 
distributed poster: “Protect Your 
Right to Make a Choice . . . Vote 
November 8, 1960.” 

Copies of the 20” x 27” poster, 
dramatically illustrated with the new 
fifty star America flag, are avail- 
able from Kelly-Read & Co., Inc., 
Dept. V, 508 St. Paul St., Rochester 
5, N.Y, 





store, he need reduce his own salary 
only $50.00 a week, with the result 
that he’s $90.00 ahead of the gam« 
The Hobart McNabbs like that idea. 

“You can bet your life that $140 
a week—which is $7,280 a year- 
will be a big help—that it will keep 
away the chances of a notice in th: 
paper that you are selling out b« 
cause of disability.” 

Of course, he’s going to ask what 
it costs. “That’s the beauty of this 
plan. The cost is far less than you 
would expect—about $5.00 a week. 
Yet, it will enable you to have 
available $140 a week—$7,280 a 
year—for a manager’s salary or to 
meet credit demands, because ered 
tors don’t allow a fellow much of 
a convalesence period.” 

Our business is solving problems 
—and that will always take a sales- 
man. 


Best’s Life News 
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Reflections 


HARIN W. MASTERS 
Vice President and Treasurer 
The Home State Life Insurance 
Company 


OME OF THE LIFE companies to- 

day have no investment program 
and many of them investment officers 
in name only. There are good reasons 
for this premise but two obvious 
ones come to mind. Number 1— 
there is a scarcity of trained invest- 
ment people in the business world 
today. Furthermore, the number of 
college grads going into this area of 
business is negligible in a relative 
way and the older generation who 
learned the investment business the 
hard 1930 way are being retired. 
Finally, there seems to be little in- 
clination on the part of our industry 
to train the young men who are 
attempting to get started. 

Number two is the matter of 
salary. The average man in the in- 
vestment or securities business today 
is making a substantial amount of 
money. Yearly earnings of $25 thou- 
sand to $50 thousand are common- 
place among the experienced regis- 
tered representatives of New York 
Stock Exchange firms. This amount 
of money makes the average life 
company hesitate to compete for the 
services of such trained men. 


Importance Increasing 


In any event, the importance of 
investment earnings and profits to 
the life insurance industry is becom- 
ing increasingly consequential. The 
business, not only grows more com- 
petitive each year, but as we have 
started so does the ladder of higher 
taxes. In addition, each new ad- 
ministration seems to become more 
liberal than its predecessor, and it 
appears we are getting nearer each 
year to government control or con- 
trols of the life business. If these 
beliefs have any validity as estimates, 
the value of a sound and objectively 
run investment program is self evi- 
dent. 

The average life investment of- 
ficer has a twofold job. He must 
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of an Investment Officer 


be able to sense and interpret the 
value of research information that 
comes across his desk. Having done 
this in a realistic way, he must be 
able to anticipate the thinking of his 
investment committee so informa- 
tion may be translated into appro- 
priate action—action which will 
benefit his company. Many times 
such action is routine. Other times 
it may be the means of securing 
values, not only for his own port- 
folio, but for his entire company— 
real values for the life insurance 
salesman, real values for the protec- 
tion of the policyholder’s dollar, and 
real values for the progressive or 
dynamic qualities for which his 
company may or would like to be 
noted. 


Life Officer 


Over and above this responsibility 
and ability, the judgment of securi- 
ties, the experienced life officer is a 
teacher. He is, or should be, training 
as required by the members of his in- 
vestment or finance committee in the 
ways of finance, the interpretation 
of prospectuses, market movements, 
money rates and the innumerable 
items that go into the execution of 
a progressive investment program. 
This training of the committee 
which controls his investment re- 
sults, is often the difference between 
a well-run company and a poorly 
balanced company. Many senior 
executives know much about the 
financial world while others cover 
their ignorance with a sophisticated 
attitude. Investment officers may 
often have their patience and knowl- 
edge taxed to the limit in carrying 
out the necessary orientation of as- 
sociates in the investment area of 
the operation. Make no mistake, 
however, this faculty of training 
your associates where necessary is of 
prime importance to you as an in- 
vestment officer. Likewise, if you 
can’t train your committee, start 
looking for another committee that 
can be trained. 

It is astounding how few outstand- 
ing businessmen can tell you what 


their investment purchases are or 
why they made them. By and large, 
working with the average lay com- 
mittee is an interesting and reward- 
ing part of your job. 

It is my belief that the investment 
officer today must have three funda- 
mental strings to his financial bow: 
imagination, objectivity, and flexi- 
bility. On his ability to blend and 
utilize these three elements rests 
the success of his investment opera- 
tion. 

Imagination. An open mind, the 
ability to know when automobiles 
will be supplanted by vehicles run on 
a cushion of air, to envision a pill for 
breakfast, to see trafficless cities, to 
believe in the future and to trans- 
late that belief into profitable invest- 
ment action. These attributes are 
almost unlimited in value, if con- 
trolled and used in balance with a 
well defined investment program. 


Objectivity 

Objectivity. By all means have an 
annual investment program. Tie it 
in to your senior finance committee 
for discussion and approval. It may 
be changed each quarter during the 
year and often should be, but it will 
give you an investment objective 
nonetheless. It will help stabilize 
your cash operation, and it will 
gradually result in a balance to your 
financial planning that will be a real 
credit to your operation. It gives 
you as investment officer a broad 
area of formalized and authorized 
operation that will result in a signifi- 
cant saving of time and money for 
your company. There is no greater 
handicap than the approval of the 
“front office” procedure, particularly 
when the front is not there. Thus 
we come to the number three of the 
strong little men of financial pro- 
gramming. 


Flexibility. These are days of 
dramatic and swift changes. Many 
items of every day life have a mes- 
sage all their own for the portfolio 
manager. In turn, these changes in 
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Reflections—Continued 


money rates, Russian posture, crop 
subsidies, to name a few, have an 
impact on your investment results. 
If you cannot anticipate these forces 
to some degree, your portfolio will 
eventually suffer. Consequently, 
both in your .thinking and in your in- 
vestment..actions and planning, you 


must be open minded, alert to 
changes, flexible. 

The administrative procedures to 
accomplish and implement an annual 
investment program are not difficult. 
(Here, again, the training and un- 
derstanding of your committee is 
essential.) I have found routine 
transaction reports to be one way of 
tying up your program. Perhaps a 
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is still the country’s friendliest... 


x ...and progressive, too! Note just a few of 
our most recent sales-building changes: 


e EXPANDED NON-MEDICAL LIMITS (Males and Females)—$20,000 Ages 5 to 35, 
inclusive; $10,000 Ages 36-40, inclusive; $5,000 Ages 41-45, inclusive. 


a NEW LOWER PREMIUM RATES FOR FEMALES—ond regular rates for Waiver 


of Premium coverage. 


e GRADED PREMIUMS ON LEVEL TERM PLANS—for example: $50,000 Ten Year 
Term Plan, Age 35 (excluding W.P. and D.l.) is only $5.96 per 1,000 on a gros 


annual premium basis. 
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Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


i } Charles G. Ashbrook, President 


Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, 


North American Building 
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Agency Vice President 
Chicago 3; Illinois, 


_ the 


weekly report to your board or 
senior committee is a basic one. It 
produces cooperation and under- 
standing which, together with 
periodic meetings, give all con- 
cerned the necessary feel of a good 
operation. 

Investment bulletins, both special 
and periodic, are constructive, both 
in alerting your investment officer 
and the committee sharing invest- 
ment responsibility with him. Treat 
everything connected with your 
work in an analytical and cynical 
way and your program will prosper. 

Balanced funds are one assured 
way to be in consonance with eco- 
nomic trends without depending on 
correct guesses. They afford an ideal 
fund for the average company in my 
opinion because they should reflect 
the average best judgment of top 
flight management and expensive 
research. 

Having resolved your program, 
trained your committee, you have 
the mechanics and framework to do 
a teally good job with one critical 
exception. Who? When? Where? 
and How? will the research informa- 
tion necessary to your conservative 
growth be produced? Is it to be 
generated within your company? If 
so, what are the costs of good re- 
search for the small company? In 
a lot of cases, they are prohibitive. 
Competent research men are not 
easy to find and they command good 
salaries. The printing services are 
an excellent basic guide, but nothing 
takes the place of personal, on the 
spot, research. 


An Alternative 


One alternative, of course, is for 
investment officer himself to 
screen the wealth of material ema- 
nating from the “street.” This ma- 
terial is emitted in a steady flood, 
good, bad and indifferent reports. 
It-can be had for the asking in many 
instances, but the veteran knows 
that good research is to be prized 
and makes it a point to recompens: 
for this service at strategic times. 
Another avenue open to all invest- 
ment officers is a number of fine 
investment counselling firms wh« 
afford experience, know-how, and 
research to the organization that 
needs it. In a comparative way this 
service is a top value. Fees may not 
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be as high as research salaries, and 
most of these firms take a sincere 
interest in your problems. Such as- 
sistance is particularly valuable in 
starting the common stock portion 
of your portfolio which seems to be 
of universal interest these days of 
the declining dollar. You, as an in- 
vestment officer, are entitled to this 
kind of help, if you buy stocks and 
have no facilities for good research 
within your own company. Espe- 
cially are you entitled to a backstop 
in measurement of risk and evalua- 
tion of growth stocks. 


Important Areas 


If I were to guess the most im- 
portant investment areas of the next 
decade, I would select private place- 
ments and common stocks as the 
most vital investment media for at- 
tractive values and the protection of 
the policyholders’ dollars. As to real 
estate mortgages : conventional loans 
remain an orthodox means of raising 
your net income, but certainly not 
at the choice of inviting more govern- 
ment into your business and more 
controls on your portfolio. 

Least but not last, an investment 
manager must be a cynic. 





ALC AGENCY SECTION 


JoserH L. Bees.ey, chairman of the 
Agency Section of the American 
Life Convention, has assembled an 
all-star cast for the 32nd meeting of 
the Section set for October 11 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

The first speaker on the program 
will be Blake T. Newton, executive 
vice president, Institute of Life In- 
surance, who will discuss “Pride and 
Productivity.” Mr. Newton, who 





formerly was president of Shenan- 
doah Life, will be followed by Bur- 
kett W. Huey, director of institu- 
tional relations, LIAMA, on the 
topic, “Development _of ;Managemegt 
Personnel.” 

Frank O. H. Williams, senior vice 
president, Connecticut General Life, 
will then give a paper entitled “The 
Agent Is Still King.” The conclud- 
ing speaker at the first session will 
be W. M. Anderson, president of 
North American Life, on “Perma- 
nent Insurance—Our Great Respon- 
sibility.” 
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Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
A Distinguished 
Insuranee Address 


The concentration of leading insurance firms—fire, 
casualty, marine, life, and allied lines—in the Insur- 
ance Exchange Building makes 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard a distinguished insurance address—the 
logical first choice of similar firms seeking a Chicago 
office. Full rental information promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 




















Business Meeting 


Immediately . following the lunch 


hout, the: Séctiefi wall -hold’ a Busi- 
ness meeting, and the election of 
‘officers for the Corhing year. Chair- 


man Beesley will then introduce 
John W. Sayler, vice president in 
charge of sales, Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, who will discuss 
the topic, “A Life Insurance Comp- 
any Markets Accident and Sickness 
Insurance.” 


Afternoon Speaker 


The second speaker in the after- 
noon will be Milton J. Goldberg, 
director of research, agency depart- 
ment, Equitable Life, whose address 
is entitled, “Needles from the Ivory 
Tower.” The final speaker for the 
Agency Section meeting is Leo 
Cherne, executive director of The 
Research Institute of America. He 
will speak on “The Promise of the 
1960's. : 
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mark of distinction 


Recognition of the training required to earn the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter—of 
which this key is the distinctive mark—is very defi- 
hate priest BoB Big ok ies cam A? Bao 
nitely growing year by year. One indication of this 
is the growth in paid memberships in the American 
Society—from 2,264 in 1950 to a record high of 


5,158 for the 1958—59 year. 


Doesn’t the increasing importance of this pro- 
fessional designation suggest to you that it would 
be worth your while to explore what C.L.U. study 
might do for you? You can get more information 
about C.L.U. activity in your community through 


your local life underwriters association. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


COMPANY 
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questions « answers 
CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER. SSS 


PART V—THE PRACTICE OF LIFE UNDERWRITING, COMPREHENSIVE—1959 


BUSINESS SITUATION 


“A” is president of the Quality 
Agency, Inc., an automobile sales 
agency operated under a franchise 
granted by the XYZ Motor com- 
pany. The terms of the franchise pro- 
vide that it shall be cancelled by 
either party upon thirty days’ notice 
and shall be automatically cancelled 
upon death of “A.” “A’s” brother- 
in-law, “B,” who is vice-president 
of the Quality agency has been as- 
sured by the XYZ Motor company 
that upon “A’s” death he will be 
permitted to operate the business 
under a new franchise provided he 
obtains a controlling interest in the 
agency. 

The Quality agency, formerly a 
sole proprietorship, was incorporated 
in 1950 with assets of $500,000, and 
was authorized to issue 10,000 shares 
of capital stock having a par value 
of $50 a share. The 10,000 shares 


(ESSAY SECTION) 


of stock were issued to the following persons in the amounts indicated: 


a 
ae 
Mrs “A” 


The agency has prospered since 
1950. Its excellent sales record is 
attributed largely to “C,” the sales 


eee eee een ee wee eens 


Employees of Quality agency . 


Pe WP ye 6,000 shares 


AEE ENC AGE ESRD ee 2,000 shares 
DRS aye Pat eee corer 1,000 shares 
Ls Pivnw.or eae esas 1,000 shares 


manager, who was hired in 1952. 
A condensed balance sheet of the 
Quality agency reveals the following : 


The Quality Agency, Inc. 
Balance Sheet, December 31, 1958 


Assets Liabilities and Net Worth 
RUE Setcadeecsans $110,000 Accounts Payable ....$ 40,000 
Accounts Receivable 50,000 Other Liabilities ..... 10,000 
Inventory ......... 400,000 
Plant and Equipment 390, Total Liabilities ........... $ 50,000 


Capital Stock 


(10,000 shares) .... $500,000 


Total Assets 


Earned Surplus ...... 400,000 
Total Net Worth .......... 900,000 
Total Liabilities and 
ces utalon. airs.c2.0'e $950,000 





DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 
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Answers to the Essay Section of the Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations 
are published for the information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the 
C.L.U. study program. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to 
many who have used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 
'o disappointment. 

Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
‘heir own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published an- 
swers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the Essay Section of the C.L.U. 
*xaminations. A candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably 


san be accomplished in treating salient points within the two-hour examination 
period. 
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PERSONAL SITUATION 


Family. “A” is 39 years of age. 
His wife is 31. They have two child- 
ren, a boy aged 8 and a girl aged 6. 
“A’s” mother, aged 62, is a widow 
and in good health. She has a com- 
fortable income from her late hus- 
band’s estate. Mrs. “A’s” parents are 
both deceased. 


(Continued on the nex! page) 
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Assets. “A” holds the following personal assets in his own name: 
Quality Agency, Inc. stock, 6,000 shares (book value) .... $540,000 


Listed stocks and bonds (market value) 


Other personal property 


Total 


ey 


Mrs. “A” holds the following personal assets in her own name: 
Quality Agency, Inc. stock, 1,000 shares (book value) .... $ 90,000 
Series “E” U.S. government bonds (“A”’ furnished the entire 


consideration ) 
Other personal property 


Total 


i 


d Uiiptab risk dare dreelt es hea a ee $ 96,000 


Mr. and Mrs. “A” hold the following propertly jointly with right 


of survivorship: 


Residence (‘‘A” contributed entire cost) 
Bank Account (Mrs. “A” contributed $4,000) 


Other personal property 


Total 
Liabilities. 


Note payable by “A” to his mother 


| 


ee 


Income. “A’s” income for the year 1958 was $56,000 and came 


from the following sources : 


Salary, Quality Agency, Inc. ... 
Cash dividends on stock of Quality Agency, Inc. ........ 
Cash dividends and interest from other investments 


Total 


Pa ape RY eat hp Gh $45,000 


9,000 
2,000 


tek Uke vung Biicmahwaaas $ 56,000 


In addition, Mrs. “A” had income during 1958 of $1,500 from cash divi- 
dends on stock of the Quality Agency, Inc. 


Life Insurance. “A” owns-the following policies on his own life: 


Type 
Term (NSLIT) 


Issued Face 
1944 $ 10,000 


Ordinary Life 1950 $ 10,000 


Ordinary Life 
Group Life 


1955 $100,000 
1956 $ 40,000 


All beneficiary designations on the 
above policies are revocable. The 
total gross premiums paid by “A” 
on these policies are $2,600 annually. 
Neither Mrs. “A” nor the children 
have any insurance on their own 
lives. 

Estate Distribution. Under the 
terms of “A’s” will, he bequeaths his 
entire estate to his wife, absolutely, 
but subject to a “deferment clause” 
which provides that she must survive 
him for a period of at least thirty 
days. If he and his wife die by rea- 
son of a common disaster, or if she 
does not survive him by thirty days, 
then he bequeaths his entire estate 
to his son and daughter, and to such 
other children as shall have been 
born of his marriage to his wife 
(named), share and share alike. 

Mrs. “A” does not have a will. 


Estate 
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Beneficiary 
Wife, with “A’s” mother 
as secondary beneficiary 
Wife, with children as 
secondary beneficiaries 


“A’s” mother 


How Payable 
Refund life income 
option 
Interest option 
with unrestricted 
right of withdrawal 
Lump sum 
Lump sum 


QUESTION 1 


Because of his ownership in- 
terest in the Quality Agency, Inc., 
“A” should give careful consid- 
eration to at least two problems 
which may arise at his death, 
namely, (1) valuation of his 
stock interest for federal estate 
tax purposes, and (2) disposi- 
tion of this interest. 

(a) Explain why valuation of 
“A’s” stock interest is likely to 
be a problem at his death. 

(b) What problems might 
arise (1) for “A’s” heirs, and 
(2) for “B,” because of the con- 
dition that “B” acquire a con- 
trolling interest in the corpora- 
tion at “A’s” death in order to 
be permitted to operate the busi- 





ness under a new franchise? Be 
specific. 

(c) Explain carefully how 
each of the problems describe: 
in (a) and (b) might be re- 
solved through the use of a 
properly designed business in- 
surance plan funded through life 
insurance. 

Answer to Question I 

(a) Valuation of “A’s” Quality 
Agency, Inc. stock is likely to be a 
problem at his death for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, the balance 
sheet for the Quality Agency, Inc. 
does not include any valuation for 
the franchise presumably because, by 
the terms of the franchise agreement, 
it will automatically be cancelled 
upon the death of “A.” However, 
ignoring the going concern value of 
the Quality agency, represents, in ef- 
fect, an understatement of the true 
value, or the true worth, of this cor- 
poration. At the time of “A’s” 
death, representatives of the Internal 
Revenue service will undoubtedly in- 
sist that the true valuation of the 
business reflect the going concern 
value, and therefore, will require for 
tax purposes that the total asset 
value of the business be something 
in excess of the $900,000 book value. 

On the other hand, this valuation 
will also represent a problem since 
“A’s” executor will undoubtedly be 
interested in keeping the valuation 
of the business interest to a minimum 
since the major portion of the tax 
liability to be paid on “A’s” estate 
assets will depend upon the value 
which is established for the stock of 
the Quality agency, as determined by 
government representatives and the 
executor. Therefore, we can expect 
to find, in effect, at the time of “A’s” 
death an interest on the part of the 
Internal Revenue service in valuing 
the business at its highest possible 
figure, and on the part of “A’s” ex- 
ecutor, an interest in minimizing the 
valuation of the business interest to 
minimize taxation for the estate. 

In addition, the fact that no ready 
market exists for the stock of a 
closely held corporation complicates 
the problem of valuation at the time 
of death of one of the stockholders. 
Since no ready market exists for the 
stock, there is no convenient meas- 
ure of its value, such as would be 
found if it were listed on a security 
exchange. In the absence of this 
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ready measure of stock value, the 
interested parties must look to some 
other reasonable method of deter- 
mining the value of the stock. Inas- 
much as no business continuation 
agreement exists, there is no stated 
or formula value for this stock to 
establish its price at the time of 
“A’s” death, thus complicating fur- 
ther the problem of valuation. 

An additional problem arises from 
the fact that “A’s” 6,000 shares of 
stock in the Quality agency will, 
at the time of his death, represent a 
substantial portion of his estate, and, 
therefore, the valuation of this stock 
will be extremely important to each 
of the parties concerned. A higher 
valuation of his stock than that 
shown as the book value in the cur- 
rent balance sheet will increase 
“A’s” estate taxes substantially, and 
would have serious effects upon the 
best method of estate distribution. 

(b) (1) The most important 
problem that “A’s” heirs may face 
at the time of his death, because of 
the condition that “B” acquire a 
controlling interest in the corpora- 
tion, is the possibility that the 6,000 
shares in the Quality agency, which 
represent a substantial portion of 
“A’s” estate, may suffer substantial 
depreciation. If “B” fails to acquire 
the stock and thus a controlling in- 
terest, the XYZ company, under the 
terms of the franchise agreement, 
would have no obligation to continue 
the franchise to the Quality agency 
and the value of the 6,000 shares 
may be reduced to the salvage value 
of the business assets. 

There are several reasons why 
“B” may fail to acquire sufficient 
stock: (1) he may not have sufficient 
funds to purchase the stock, (ii) 
he may fail to come to an agreement 
with “A’s” heirs as to the value of 
the stock and, therefore, decide not 
to purchase the shares, or (iii) he 
may not actually be interested in ac- 
quiring an ownership interest in the 
Quality agency and, therefore, may 
refuse to purchase the shares. 

Also, since there is no ready 
market for the shares of the Quality 
agency, “A’s” heirs would find that 
their best market for the shares 
would be “B,” provided he wanted 
to purchase the shares. Therefore, 
they would be somewhat at a disad- 
vantage in their bargaining position 
with “B.” If, on the other hand, 
“A’s” heirs attempted to purchase 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


“B’s” interest in the business, with 
the idea of operating it themselves, 
“B” might hold out for an unduly 
high price for the shares of stock. 
If “A’s” heirs decided that they 
might want to operate the business 
themselves, they would have two 
other problems. First, there would 
be the question of whether “A’s” 
heirs had the experience and ability 
to operate this business which has 
been largely dependent upon “B” 
and “C” for its success, and secondly, 
whether or not the XYZ Motor 
company would extend the franchise 
to “A’s” heirs in view of its original 
agreement with “B” to permit him 
to operate the business provided he 
obtained a controlling interest. In 
all likelihood, “A’s” heirs would be 
unable (because of this franchise re- 
striction) to operate the business 
even if they had the ability and de- 
sire to do so. 


A secondary problem which may 
arise in connection with “B’s” pur- 
chase of shares of stock from “A’s” 
estate is the fact that “B” really 
needs only 3,001 additional shares 
to gain control of the corporation. 
Should he succeed in getting this 
many shares (which is very un- 
likely since the heirs would not de- 
liberately want to put themselves in 
the position of minority stock- 
holders), he would presumably be 
able to operate the business under a 
new franchise and would have com- 
plete control of the business since 
he would be the majority stock- 
holder. The heirs, on the other hand, 
as minority stockholders, could be 
“frozen out” of the business by 
“B’s” refusal to pay dividends to 
them on their remaining (2,999 
shares) stock. 

Finally, there remains a serious 
conflict of interests insofar as the 
valuation of stock is concerned be- 
tween “A’s” heirs and “B.” Natur- 
ally “A’s” heirs will want to receive 
the highest value possible for their 
interest in the Quality agency 
passed on to them through “A’s” 
ownership of the 6,000 shares of 
stock. On the other hand, “B” will 
want to pay as little as possible to 
acquire either the entire block of 
shares or at least the 3,001 shares 
necessary for control. Actually, 
“A’s” heirs are probably in a very 
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poor bargaining position in any 
event since their best chance of re- 
ceiving substantial value from the 
Quality agency is to sell their shares 
of stock to “B” entirely. To satisfy 
this self-interest, ““A’s” heirs may be 
forced to sell their shares of stock to 
“B” at a low price in order to insure 
that they will receive some value for 
their ownership interest. 

(b) (2) The conflict of interests 
mentioned in (b) (1) also applies 
to “B” in that he will have to bar- 
gain with “A’s” heirs for the best 
price to purchase sufficient shares of 
stock to obtain a controlling interest 
in the Quality agency. Moreover, 
“B” will still be faced with the prob- 
lem of financing the purchase of 
“A’s” stock at whatever price is 
agreed upon. It is assumed that “B” 
will serve his own best interest 
through purchasing a controlling in- 
terest in the Quality agency and ob- 
taining the promised franchise from 
the XYZ Motor company. In order 
for “B” to operate the agency, he 
will have to purchase at least 3,001 
shares of stock to gain control. On 
the basis of the present book valua- 
tion of the stock of $90 per share, 
“B” would need over $270,000 to 
purchase a controlling interest. Also, 
it should be noted that the book 
value does not include any valuation 
for the going concern value of the 
business, and presumably, “A’s” 
heirs (and the Internal Revenue 
service) would hold out for a higher 
valuation than $90 per share in sell- 
ing “A’s” stock to “B.” 

More than likely, “B” would want 
to purchase the entire 6,000 shares 
held by “A’s” heirs and the 1,000 
shares held by Mrs. “A” in which 
case he would probably need well 
over $630,000. Obtaining such a sub- 
stantial sum of money at the time 
of “A’s” death would undoubtedly 
present a serious problem to “B” in 
the absence of a funded buy-and-sell 
agreement. 

It is also possible that “B” may 
find himself in an adverse bargaining 
position if he seriously desires to 
obtain control of the business. He 
must acquire at least 3,001 shares, 
to protect his investment in the 
Quality agency, inasmuch as the 
XYZ Motor company will not grant 
a franchise unless he gains control. 
This pressure to obtain stock may 
force “B” to pay more than he would 


normally pay for the required shares 
of stock in order to gain the neces- 
sary control. 

Finally, even though “B” might 
be able to obtain sufficient funds to 
purchase a controlling interest, given 
a sufficient period of time, his need 
for funds is an immediate one. Un- 
less he can acquire the purchase 


‘price promptly, he may well find that 


the XYZ Motor company is unwill- 
ing to offer the franchise to him after 
a short period of time, and that the 
Quality agency will be losing an ir- 
recoverable amount of business and 
good will during the period of ac- 
quisition of “A’s” shares (during 
which time “B” presumably will be 
unable to operate the agency with- 
out a franchise and without control ). 

(c) Valuation of “A’s” stock in- 
terest can be solved through the use 
of a properly designed business in- 
surance agreement which is funded 
by life insurance, and which contains 
an appropriate method for determin- 
ing the price to be paid for “A’s” 
stock. Typically, a buy-and-sell 
agreement will be arranged on a ba- 
sis whereby “A” will agree to pur- 
chase at “B’s” death his ownership 
in the business at a stipulated price, 
and if “A” should die first, “B” will 
agree to purchase “A’s” interest in 
the business at a specified price. 
With such an arrangement, valuation 
of the stock interest will depend 
primarily upon the terms of the buy- 
and-sell agreement. Typically, the 
value of the stock interest is deter- 
mined either by a stated value con- 
tained in the buy-and-sell agreement 
or by a clearly expressed formula 
which is set forth in the agreement. 
Thus, at the time of “A’s” death, 
the value of his stock could be 
quickly established by either the 
stated amount or formula method. 

The valuation clause or formula 
in the buy-and-sell agreement could 
also take into account the going con- 
cern value of the business thereby 
eliminating this problem which is 
frequently raised by the Internal 
Revenue service. 

The agreement would also resolve 
the problem of the absence of a 
ready market for the stock since by 
its terms it creates a ready market. 
“A’s” shares would automatically be 
passed to “B” at the time of “A’s” 
death in return for an agreed upor: 
sum to be paid to “A’s” executor for 
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the benefit of “A’s” heirs. In return, 
“A’s” heirs would give up “A’s” in- 
terest in the business. 





The fact that “A’s” stock repre- Great Southern offers 
sents a substantial part of his estate i 
will no longer present any problem. a Complete Portfolio of 


Instead of the bulk of “A’s” estate 
consisting of a stock interest in a 


close corporation, the future of LIFE -HEALTH- 
which is uncertain, it will now con- PROPERTY INSURANCE 


sist of a substantial amount of cash 
paid over by a surviving stockholder 


in the corporation, namely, “B,” to We Now have opportunities for 
“A’s” estate to replace the stock in- career Life Underwriters in every area we serve. 
terest. 


In the same manner, the problems 
described for “A’s” heirs will also 
be solved since the price of the shares 
of stock will be determined by the 
agreement and there will be no need 
for bargaining between “‘A’s” heirs 
and “B.” 

Also, and most important, by 
funding the agreement with life in- 
surance on the lives of the two ma- 
jority stockholders, “A” and “B,” 
there will be available immediately 
proceeds from an amount of insur- 
ance sufficient to provide cash for 
“B” to purchase, according to the 
terms of the agreement, “A’s” stock 
interest in the Quality agency. Thus, .- 
the existence of the life insurance 
will eliminate for “A’s” heirs the 
problem of disposing of the stock NO A masa Ae 1 @) TLIGHT! 
at a reasonable price, and for “B” 
the problem of having sufficient cash i 
promptly available to purchase “A’s” 


| ' EXECUTIVE OFFICES 2M WESTERN REGION 
interest and thereby gain control of - 
the corporation. As soon as the life BRR PVALGUG aaa: Nw 1243 N STREET 
insurance proceeds available to “B” [a Tiag¢ a0 te: mPams Re LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
N 
“B” will obtain the controlling inter- y GROWING x 
est in the corporation, and will be Y OPPORTUNITY % 
and to operate the Quality agency / : 
free of “A’s” heirs as minority stock- yy 
being in a possibly adverse bargain- 
ing position, as against “A’s” heirs, AND AGENCY MANAGERS 
because of his dire need to acquire 
life insurance and the prior estab- 
lishment of a method of valuing the MODERN LIFE, ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, 
and “B” from the entire conflict of GROUP, ANNUITIES 
It should also be noted that under 
this type of arrangement, “B” F 
and pay the premiums of the insur- 
ance. This would assure that he 


are transferred to “A’s” executor, 
in a position to receive the franchise 
holders. “B” will also be relieved of FOR SALESMEN- 
ownership control. The existence of IN EXPANDING AREAS 
business relieve both “A’s” heirs 
interest in valuation. 4 KNIGHTS LIFE 
would presumably own the insurance + 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


would have complete control over 
the insurance proceeds to be used to 
purchase the stock interest at the 
time of “A’s” death. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) Describe the problems 
that would be created for the 
Quality Agency, Inc. in the event 
that (1) “C,” the sales manager, 
should die; or (2) “C” should 
become totally disabled for an 
extended period of time. 

(b) Explain how these prob- 
lems created by “C’s” death can 
be met through the appropriate 
use of life insurance, indicating 
(1) the ownership provision, 
(2) the premium payment ar- 
rangement, and (3) the benefici- 
ary designation which should be 
used in connection with this in- 
surance. 

(c) Explain how the corpora- 
tion can meet the problems which 
might be created in the event 
“C” becomes totally disabled for 


an extended period of time. 
Answer to Question 2 


(a) If “C,” the sales manager, 
should die, the Quality agency would 
be faced with several serious prob- 
lems. “C’s” excellent sales record 
would seem to indicate that he has 
contributed largely to the success of 
the business and is a keyman to the 
Quality agency. Should “C” die, the 
Quality agency would be faced im- 
mediately with a serious loss of 
profits due to reduced sales because 
of the unavailability of “C” as a 
sales manager. In addition, should 
sales fall off substantially because of 
“C’s” death and remain at a low 
level for a protracted period of time, 
it is likely that the Quality agency 
would also lose its franchise from the 
XYZ Motor company for failure to 
produce a sufficient volume of sales. 
Also, since the typical automobile 
agency uses a substantial amount of 
credit in financing its inventories, 
the bleak outlook for future sales 
and profits, as a result of “C’s” 
death, would be sufficiently impor- 
tant to creditors that they might re- 
fuse, or substantially curtail, future 
credit to the Quality agency. 

As a consequence of the problems 
suggested above, the Quality agency 
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would undoubtedly attempt to hire a 
replacement’ for “C.” This could 
also prove costly, since it might be 
necessary to pay a higher salary and 
to spend additional funds for train- 
ing and development to raise the 
sales ability of the successor to the 
level of the previous sales manager. 


(2) If “C” should become totally 


disabled for an extended period of 


time, all of the problems described 
above would remain. In addition, 
the Quality agency would be faced 
by other substantial costs, such as 
continuation of “C’s” salary during 


a protracted period of disability, and| :% 
the possibility of the payment of sub-| { 


stantial medical expenses for “C” 
during his disability. 

‘Furthermore, the problem of re- 
placing “C” might be infinitely more 
complicated. In the first place, the 
agency might not feel free to replace 
“C” since he might be returning to 
work at any time, and they might not 
be in a financial. position to absorb 
another sales manager; secondly, 
there might be substantial difficulty 
in attempting to get a replacement 
for “C” on a temporary basis; 
thirdly, there would be a great deal 
of uncertainty surrounding the ques- 
tion of “C’s” ultimate value to the 
business upon his return after a 
serious disability. It is quite likely 
that “C” would no longer be the 
dynamic and highly successful sales 
manager he once was, after a long 
period of disability. Finally, the 
Quality agency might also be faced 
by a serious morale problem among 
the other employes, particularly 
those on the sales force. Unless “C” 
is “treated right” by the employer 
during this period of disability, the 
morale of the others might plummet 
and result in a cumulative reduc- 
tion in sales effort and general pro- 
ductive capacity on the part of all 
employes. 


(b) The problems created by 
“C’s” death can be met through the 
appropriate use of keyman life in- 
surance. Under such an arrange- 
ment, a policy of life insurance would 
be purchased by the corporation as 
owner on the life of “C” payable to 
the corporation upon his death. 
Premiums on this policy would be 
paid by the corporation and the cor- 
poration would be designated as ben- 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 38 


eficiary of the policy. Then, at the 
time of “C’s” death, there would be 
available from life insurance pro- 
ceeds an amount of money sufficient 
to eliminate the problems described 
above. Specifically, the amount of 
insurance would be sufficient to 
make up for any profits lost through 
“C’s” death and would therefore 
maintain the agency on a steady fi- 





nancial basis, eliminating any threat 
of cancellation of the franchise. Also, 
if typical, the keyman life insurance 
policy would include a_ sufficient 
amount of insurance above that for 
the estimated lost profits to provide 
for the increased cost of replacement 
of the key employe, including train- 
ing costs and a higher salary. 4 

The stability resulting from the 
availability of funds from keyman 
life insurance would also eliminate 
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to any investor ever! 
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the threat of impairment of the 
Quality agency’s credit because of 
the loss of their key employe. Fin- 
ally, there would be available funds 
to pay for the increased cost of re- 
placing “C” with another effective 
sales manager within a reasonable 
time to maintain the Quality agency 
on a successful going concern basis. 


(c) The corporation can meet the 
problems associated with the possi- 
bility of “C’s” total disability—de- 
scribed in (a) (2), above, in several 
ways. The cost of continuing “C’s” 
salary during a period of disability 
can be met through a long-term 
health insurance contract providing 
disability income for “C” in the 
event of total and permanent dis- 
ability. This can be provided through 
either an individual disability income 
contract or a disability income rider 
to the keyman life insurance policy 
on the life of “C.” In either case, 
a waiting period of approximately 
six months would probably be used 
(in the case of a disability income 
rider, this is customary) and the 
Quality agency would have to budget 
for salary payments to “C” for this 
waiting period. It would also be de- 
sirable to include a waiver of pre- 
mium clause which, in the event of 
“C’s” disability, would eliminate fu- 
ture premium payments for the cor- 
poration until such time as “C” re- 
covered and returned to work. 


It is also possible that a salary 
continuation plan could be written 
on the Quality agency’s employes as 
a group, providing for continuation 
of at least a portion of “C’s” (and 
other employes’) salaries in case of 
total disability. However, it is un- 
likely that enough insurance could be 
placed on the life of one individual 
(namely, “C’?) under a salary con- 
tinuation plan to provide for his en- 
tire salary which presumably is sub- 
stantially higher than the wages 
earned by the other employes in this 
agency. 

If sufficient keyman life insurance 
were purchased on the life of “C,” 
after the insurance had been in force 
for a substantial period of time, there 
would be available an increasing 
cash value year by year, which might 
be used to provide for some of the 
lost profits and other costs associ- 
ated with “C’s” disability. However, 
it must be recognized that utilization 
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of cash values for this purpose will 
provide only a temporary means of 
replacing losses and paying in- 
creased salary costs. Furthermore, 
it will have the effect of reducing 
the keyman life insurance protection 
so that, in the event of “C’s” death, 
the remaining amount of life insur- 
ance proceeds (face less any loans 
against cash value) would probably 
be insufficient to provide the origi- 
nally intended funds under the key- 
man insurance plan. 

The medical expenses which might 
be incurred as a result of “C’s” dis- 
ability, could be provided for either 
by a group or an individual major 
medical expense insurance policy. 
(A basic health insurance contract 
providing hospital, medical, and 
surgical benefits might be used in- 
stead, but it is unlikely that the bene- 
fits provided under such a contract 
would be adequate in this situation 
which presumes a long period of 
total disability.) A major medical 
policy would provide for reimburse- 
ment for most hospital, medical and 
surgical costs (usually beyond a 
minimum deductible amount), in- 
curred by the disabled employe dur- 
ing his disability. These contracts are 
typically written with a co-insurance 
clause, under which the insured pays 
a small portion of each eligible claim, 
and the insuring company pays the 
remainder (usually 75% to 80%), 
up to a high stated maximum 
amount. These maximum amounts 
are usually in the neighborhood of 
$5,000 to $10,000 although they may 





be higher. 

The difficulties associated with 
getting a temporary replacement for 
“C” cannot be solved through insur- 
ance but they can be minimized 
through a long-range program for 
developing competent, trained per- 
sonnel within the organization who 
can step into a disabled person’s 
shoes if needed. On the other hand, 
the existence of income replacement 
insurance and major medical ex- 
pense insurance for key employes 
will certainly reduce any morale 
problem which may result on the part 
of other employes. Also, it can be ex- 
pected to have a substantial influence 
upon maintaining the usefulness and 
morale of the disabled employe by 
eliminating from his mind fear and 
worry concerning his finances dur- 
ing his period of disability. 


For Octeber, 1960 


It is also possible that the Quality 
agency may be able to purchase a 
sufficient amount of disability in- 
come insurance on the life of a key 
employe to provide (in addition to 
replacement of his income) for lost 
profits and increased costs due to his 
disability. However, a serious temp- 
tation for adverse selection against 
the insuring company and the possi- 


bility of moral hazard are clearly evi- 
dent, and sound underwriting may 
limit substantially the amounts of in- 
surance available under such cover- 
ages. 


This part of C.L.U. Questions and 
Answers will be continued in the 
November issue. 
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Split Dollar Plans with a guaranteed face amount 
Self-financed Plans with minimum deposits . .. maximum flexibility 
Programmed Plans that incorporate . 
Family Protection and retirement income 


TO: Brokerage Development Dept., 
Crown Life Insurance Co., 
120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada 


Please send me Crown’s Guaranteed Equity Plan for 
[] Split Dollar (J Savings 
] Self-financed Plan 


|] Rate and Values Card 
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Not yet available in Massachusetts or Illinois. 
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To our colleagues 
in the 


Insurance Industry 


we extend a 
cordial invitation 


to visit our New 
Home Office 


Our magnificent multi-million 
dollar building is Northern Ne 
England’s largest office struct 
and one of the most modern in th 
world. Faced with Barre granit 
and 30,000 square feet of insulatin 
glass windows, it nestles snug} 
on a wooded hill overlooking th 
Vermont State Capitol. 


We invite you to visit us. Be ou 
guest on a guided tour of the com 
pletely air-conditioned building. 


After your tour you can relax to 
your heart’s content in our attrac; 
tive lounge area, taking in captivat- 
ing views of the surrounding 
countryside ...a countryside which 





is a constant reminder of the Com 
pany’s motto ‘‘Solid as the Granite 
Hills of Vermont’’ and of the fae 
that no other life insurance com 
pany in the United States has grown 
to such a size (24th among 140 
companies) in a rural environmen 


It is in this rugged Vermon 
setting, with its historical richnes 
of individual independence ané 
character-molding traits of pru 
dence, self-reliance and thrift that 
National Life has forged its reputa 
tion as one of the nation’s foremost 
leaders in giving to the American 
public life insurance at the lowest 


National Life 
Insurance Company 


VERMONT 


A MUTUAL COMPANY «+ FOUNDED IN 1850 
OWNED BY ITS POLICYOWNERS 
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CANTILEVER CHAIR 


Modern lines, sturdy construction, and 
deep-cushion seating comfort are leading 
features of the new Criterion line of steel 
office chairs by Harter Corporation. Swept- 
back cantilever arms employ the construc- 
tion principle of cantilever bridges. The 
result is bridge-like strength and durabil- 
ity. Single-unit arm and back framing 
imparts extra rigidity. The cantilever arms 
eliminate forward supports, so that the 
front and sides of the chair seat are un- 
obstructed. This gives perfect freedom of 
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office efficiency 


leg movement. Foam in seat and back 
guarantees soft, long-lasting seating com- 
fort. 

Swivel chairs in the line employ a self- 
adjusting, high-efficiency torsion bar in 
place of bulky springs and retainers to 
control tilting action. Simple to adjust and 
more positive in adjustment, the tension is 
controlled by a ball-handled bar that is 
easily accessible. Nylon bearings at each 
end of the torsion bar assure virtually 
noiseless operation and require no lubri- 
cation. 

Criterion side chairs feature decorator- 
slim legs with a new tri-tapered look. 


AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHING 


A patented principle, using the smoke 
from the originating fire as the extinguish- 
ing agent, is featured in the new Flame- 
Tamer waste receptacle. When a fire starts 
in the receptacle, the smoke is diverted 
across the opening and back toward the 
fire, preventing any oxygen from reaching 
the flame. Without oxygen no fire can 
live. The receptacle is open for use at all 
times and the Flame Tamer operates with- 
out chemicals or moving parts. In addition 
no maintenance is required. The Flame- 
Tamer waste receptacle has been designed 
in four attractive models, the thirty-gallon 
industrial unit, the fifteen-gallon commercial 
unit, a wastebasket unit and the hospital 
bedside unit, making it a versatile con- 
tainer for use in any location where waste 
receptacles are needed. 


BUSINESS CARD FILE- 


This handy desk-top file holds up to five 
hundred business cards, Its alphabetically 
divided slots, in a revolving holder, keep 
cards conveniently filed, ready for refer- 
ence. The E-Z-File has a selector knob 
which ejects the proper group of cards 
needed. Attractively designed by T & H 
Industries in grey or green molded plastic, 
the E-Z-File takes up minimum desk space 
and saves time and annoyance. It can be 
used as a prospect file for salesmen, and 
makes an ideal business gift. 





MOBILE FILING TRUCK 


A new mobile self-contained work stc- 
tion for use with all makes of shelf-filing 
has just been announced by Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 
Called a “Mobile Shelf Filing Truck,” it 
enables an operator to handle correspond- 
ence both to be filed and to be pulled from 
shevles as one combined operation, anc 
offers a step-stool platform for the operato: 
to reach top shelves easily. 

To hold corrsepondence or folders to be 
filed, a bin is provided at the top of the 
truck for either letter or legal-size width 
Flexifile. For removed folders there is « 
large compartment below the bin with 
three vertical dividers. Another large com- 
partment below it is used for blank folders. 
guides, out-guides, etc. The platform on 
which the operator stands automatically 
seals to the floor when in use, then re- 
stores to casters. 
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Automatic 
Collating 


EDWARD A. NYREN 


HE GROUP INSURANCE Depart- 

ment of a large Eastern com- 
pany recently adopted full-automatic 
collating as a new and vital link in 
its office procedures. Inefficiencies 
of collating had come under the scru- 
tiny of the company’s methods and 
procedures department. The prin- 
cipal reason for the department’s 
interest was the fact that collating 
of group policy descriptive pages into 
booklet form was being done manu- 
ally. Inasmuch as these informative 
booklets are sent to all group mem- 
bers, quantity is large—and growing 
even larger. Thus, maintaining effi- 
cient utilization of personnel and 
rapid customer service dictated that 
the merits of mechanized collating 
be given careful consideration. 

The features of various products 
were analyzed and reviewed on the 
basis of their application to the needs 
of the department. The major factor 
taken into consideration was the 
booklets’ cover stock. Its heavy 
weight was regarded as a source of 
possible collating error because of 
the tendency for sheets to adhere and 
produce misses or doubles. While, 
with hand collating, such an error 
occurred infrequently, the same 
could not always be said of the feed 
devices of some collators. However, 
a new twelve-bin machine had just 
been introduced by Thomas Colla- 
tors, Inc. Fully-autornatic, it mi- 
cromically measured each collated 
sheet, detecting misses and doubles 
and stopping the machine precisely 
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at the point of error. This detection 
feature greatly facilitated correction 
and allowed the machine to be 
started again in just a few seconds. 
Restarting involved nothing more 
than the touch of a button. Because 
the collator could accommodate sheet 
sizes from 3” x 5” to 11” x 14”, it 
could readily handle the booklet’s 
small 5” x 8” size. 

The collator was tested using the 
cover stock, proved satisfactory, and 
acquired. 

The booklet pages themselves are 
preprinted, coded and filed in policy 
picking racks. As requests for a 
particular type of booklet come into 
the department’s reproduction sec- 
tion, pages are selected from these 
racks. Along with the front and 
back covers, stacks of pages are in- 
serted in desired sequence into each 
of the collator’s bins. Capacity of 
each bin is about % ream of 1% 
inches of paper. One page-stack or 
cover-stack is placed in a bin, with 
the number of bins used depending 
on the number of pages in the book- 
let. A press of a button starts the 
gathering (and automatic counting) 
of covers and pages into booklet form 
at the rate of six thousand sheets per 
hour. Finished sets are automati- 
cally stacked in criss-cross fashion. 


Another Job 


The department finds another ma- 
jor use of this machine—called the 
“Gathermatic”—in gathering policy 
certificate pages into sets. Certifi- 
cates are customarily sent to group 





members, together with the booklets, 
at the time of a particular group 
plan’s inception or when a policy has 
been superseded, revised or amended. 
The number of pages varies with the 
complexity of the plan, but the aver- 
age collating job falls within the 
range of from twenty-five sets of 
four or five pages each, to four hun- 
dred twelve-page sets. Since the 
collator will produce at the same 
rate, whether it is collating two-page 
or twelve-page sets, the department 
also uses it to collate an exceptional 
job of, say, one hundred two-page 
sets. As in the case of the booklets, 
some certificate pages are pre- 
printed; but for others, used less 
frequently, offset plates are on file. 
With unusually designed group 
plans, new plates must be made. Al- 
though booklets and certificates ab- 
sorb most of the collator’s available 
time and capacity, fill-in jobs such 
as sales manuals and executive mem- 
oranda are also processed. 


Permits Personnel Shift 


The completely automatic nature 
of such collating has allowed some 
of the reproduction department’s 
personnel to be shifted to other pro- 
ductive assignments. The depart- 
ment’s work capacity has been in- 
creased, the insured are now being 
serviced more rapidly, and costs-per- 
job have been lowered considerably. 
In addition, because drudgery has 
been removed from the collating 
task, morale has taken a sharp turn 
upward. 


PLANNED PURCHASING 


Editors’ Note 


With the present concentration on 
expenses, the purchase, handling and 
control of office supplies attains an 
added importance. With the excep- 
tion of; printing, that is perhaps the 
major purchasing expenditure of most 
companies. We think, therefore, that 
the system described in this article 
with its resultant savings is particu- 
larly timely. 


WILLIAM S. ROY 
Manager, Service Department 
American Surety Company 


CONOMY WITHOUT Loss of effi- 
| prom is the prerequisite of any 
well-run purchasing unit. New and 
sometimes more progressive ideas 
should be explored to reach this goal. 

About a year and a half-ago we 


received a brochure presenting a 
new and different approach to pur- 


chasing office supplies. We again 
reviewed our office supply purchases 
in relation to the suggestions con- 
tained in the brochure. Our study 
embraced an analysis of all of our 
purchases for the preceding year 
which included the following: 

a. Description of items, standardiza- 
tion of items, including brand, size, 
packaging, etc. 

b. Quantities purchased in various 
categories. 

c. Frequency of purchase for each 
item. 


Manageable Units 


Our studies developed facts which 
convinced us that the extension of 
our centralized purchasing would 
effect substantial economies and re- 
sult in the desired uniformity of 
products. In a conference held with 
a prospective supplier, we developed 
more easily manageable units to con- 
form with the storage facilities at 
our original ordering points. 

Carrying out our plan a new cata- 
log of office supplies was developed. 
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For our purpose two basic categories 
were selected. 

1. Standard Items—items which are 
used daily. 

2. Miscellaneous Items—items whose 
use is infrequent or seasonal. 

We developed two new requisition 
forms designed to serve a number 
of purposes. The first form was 
known as the “standard” requisition 
with preprinted catalog numbers of 
all standard items, and the other a 
“miscellaneous requisition” for all 
other articles. It is to be noted that 
all articles in our office supply cata- 
log bear a catalog number for quick 
identification and ease of ordering. 

Our plan was approved by man- 
agement and put into operation. 


Effective Control 


As anticipated our new requisitions 
have given us an effective control on 
quantity orders of office supplies, as 
it is necessary for the originator of 
the requisition to fill in one column 
headed “Quantity on Hand” in ad- 
dition to the “Quantity” column 
which covers the current order. The 
information called for on the requi- 
sition enables us to expedite the 
handling of requisitions. 


Economy with efficiency 


The requisitions are prepared in 
our field offices and our home Office 
departments. The originator snaps 
off one copy for checking against 
delivery and forwards the balance 
of the set to the home office purchas- 
ing department for processing and 
approval. One copy is held in pur- 
chasing for checking the billing copy. 
The requisition is then sent to the 
supplier where it becomes-an order 
on the supplier, checking copy, ship- 
ping copy, packing ticket and a bill- 
ing copy. 


Consolidate Requisitions 


We arranged with our supplier to 
consolidate all requisitions from each 
field office or department, list on a 
monthly detailed statement the total 
cost for each location, and permit 
us, simply and easily, to allocate ex- 
penses completely for our accounting 
department. Through this method 
of purchase, we issue one purchase 
order a month, receive one invoice, 
issue one check and have an effective 
inventory control. The monthly 
statement is checked in approxi- 
mately three hours and when ap- 
proved the aforementioned purchase 
order is issued. 


Saving of 30 Percent 


During the first year’s operation 
we have effected a saving of 30% 
through the following: reduction of 
33% in the staff notwithstanding the 
handling of increased volume of 
business ; reduction in space required 
for warehousing of office supplies ; 
elimination of over 3,000 purchase 
orders and the details of auditing 
and processing 1,800 invoices with 
their separate remittance checks; 
elimination of the cumbersome chore 
of over 60,000 inventory control en- 
tries; savings of over one hundred 
hours monthly in, the accounting and 
tabulating departments. 
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The new XeroX 914 Office Copier does 
not require expensive sensitized paper, 
or intermediate film negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies directly onto stand- 
ard office paper (plain or colored), 
your own letterhead, or card stock. Up 
to six copies per minute! 


Easiest of all office copiers to operate 
for multiple copies or just one. Simply 
place original document face down on 
the scanning glass, select the number of 
copies you want, and push “Print” 
button. Anyone can make perfect copies 
every time on the XeroX 914 Copier. 















There are no exposure adjustments to 
make with the XeroX 914 Office Copier 
and, therefore, no waste of materials 
(the biggest cost item in conventional 
office copying). Each copy, every copy 
of the original is a perfect copy. The 
last copy is as good as the first. 


About 1¢ per copy for supplies. If you 
now spend $50 to $100 per month for 
copying supplies, you can’t afford to be 
without the new XeroX 914 Copier. 
Supplies cost about 1¢ per copy, the 
machine is available without capital in- 
vestment on a unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a month. 




















Copies everything—never misses a 
color! A letter, invoice, statement, con- 
tract—anything written, typed, printed, 
stamped or drawn can be copied on the 
new XeroX 914...even pages in a 
thick bound book. Copies all colors, 
even reds and blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 


For complete information about this 
remarkably fast, inexpensive method of 
copying, write HaLtom Xerox Inc., 
9X-120 Haloid St., Rochester 3, New 
York. Offices in principal U.S. and 


Canadian cities. 
Overseas: HALOI i 
XEROX: 


Rank-Xerox 
Ltd., London. 
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SEE THE XEROX 914 OFFICE COPIER AT THE BUSINESS EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION, LOS ANGELES MEMORIAL SPORTS ARENA, NOVEMBER 1-4, 1960 
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Lock Box Collection 


LTHOUGH ONLY THREE compa- 
Ase of 180 which recently re- 
plied to a LOMA questionnaire on 
premium collections indicate they 
are using lock box collection plans, 
the use of this device for processing 
remittances will undoubtedly become 
more prevalent in the next few 
years. Although the details of any 
lock box plan for collections may 
vary, depending upon the individual 
needs and wishes of the company 
and the bank, the plan may be de- 
scribed generally as follows: 

Premium payments are mailed by 
the policyholder to a specific post 
office box number. The bank picks 
up the mail from this post office box, 
opens it, screens out problem cases 
for special handling, endorses 
checks, prepares deposit tickets, and 
credits the checks immediately to the 
_ insurance company account. The 
' company is advised daily of all trans- 
actions as well as the total amount 
credited to the account. All address 
changes and other communications 
are forwarded to the company for 
processing. 


Company, Bank Gain 


Both Company and Bank Gain. 
The lock box procedure eliminates, 
or greatly reduces, the work the in- 
surance company otherwise does in 
processing incoming payments. 
Both the company and the bank gain 
through having faster clearance of 
the checks with a result, at least 
theoretically, of a larger balance on 
deposit. 

At Pacific Mutual, the decision to 
_ adopt a single record, daily cycle, 
_ electronic data processing system 
' included a plan to centralize pre- 
- mium collections in the home office, 
Some 75,000 individual life and 
_ A&S remittances are mailed to the 
' company at post offices boxes in five 
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regional areas in the United States. 
These locations are within over- 
night mailing time for the majority 
of policyowners in the area served. 
Remittances in the post office box 
by 1:00 p.m. are processed by the 
bank the same day, and in the home 
office prior to 9:00 the following 
morning. 


Three Groups 
The banks separate the remit- 
tances received into three groups: 
1. 94% —Aill items paid as billed. 
2. 5.5% —All items identifiable but 


. hot paid as billed. Bank enters 


amount received on stub or corre- 
spondence or prepares a dummy stub 
if identification is on check. 


3. .5%—All items the bank is un- 
able to handle (unacceptable checks, 
unidentified items, etc.). Everything, 
including the checks, is sent to Pa- 
cific Mutual. 


Late payment offers for overdue 
premiums are prepared by Pacific 
Mutual on the night of the thirty- 
sixth day after the due date, and are 
airmailed to the policyholders. No- 
tices are provided to field offices of 
payments received late. In the ab- 
sence of receiving a copy of the late 
payment offer, the field office assumes 
that the premium has been paid. 


Offset Charges 


Although the bank’s charges for 
the lock box service vary, the com- 
pany found that balances on deposit 
provided sufficient earnings credit 
to offset the charges. Pacific Mutual 
reports the following advantages in 
its lock box collection system : 


1. Approximately 95% of the pre- 
mium income will be available for 


corporate use two or three days 
earlier than previously. 


2. Transfers of funds from seventy- 
five field office bank accounts have 
been reduced, while the cash flow 
into the major banking facilities is 
smoother and more predictable. 


3. Premiums, loan interest, and loan 
principal payments are now recorded 
on home office records, on the aver- 
age, about two days earlier than pre- 
viously. 


4. A substantial net saving is attrib- 
uted to the system. Remittance han- 
dling by company employees has 
been greatly reduced. 


5. Some improvements have been in 
effect from an audit standpoint. 


Agencies to Lock Boxes 


Northwestern Mutual is transfer- 
ring premium collections from its 
general agencies to bank service lock 
boxes on a regional basis. This is 
being done gradually as the business 
of each general agency is converted 
to electronic data processing. The 
plan is that eventually all premium 
payments will be processed either 
through the regional bank lock boxes, 
or direct to the home office. 


Provident Mutual has decided to 
collect all of its premiums in the 
home office via a bank-serviced lock 
box. Their experience to date with 
this program indicates that about 
80% of these remittances are being 
deposited directly to the company 
account by the bank, and 20% of 
the items are referred to the home 
office collection unit for special at- 
tention. 


IASA Interpreter. 
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THERE IS NO SUBJECT which will 
start a discussion and probably a 
violent argument more quickly than 
the subject of the “coffee-break.” 
There is no subject on which every- 
one has an opinion (even including 
the subject of the ingredients of a 
martini) that is more active and 
freely expressed than the coffee- 
break period. And finally, there is 
no practice that is so universally 
condemned and widely practiced 
than will be found in the coffee- 
break. 

Now that we have identified the 
subject and given it its proper de- 
scription, a factual and objective- 
analysis is in order. 


Rest Period Started in the Factory 


The coffee-break, which is in ef- 
fect a rest period, is given to relieve 
fatigue, and it was first started in 
the blue-collar areas of work. It 
was applied there because fatigue 
was (and still is in most cases) a 
real problem. The human engineers 
who studied employee productivity 
observed that productivity gradually 
increased for about one and one-half 
hours, leveled off for about one-half 
hour, and then started a down trend 
as fatigue took its toll. The point 
of the fatigue-break was, therefore, 
just before the productivity curve 
turned down, or about one and one- 
half to two hours after starting 
work. With plants opening the day- 
time shift at 7 to 8 o’clock, the break 
period usually came between 9 and 
10 a.m., still leaving about two hours 
before the regular lunch break. 
Therefore, the fatigue rest actually 
increased plant production by ar- 
resting the decline in the produc- 
tivity curve, provided that the rest 
period was limited and controlled to 
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the office 





Coffee-break Time 


ten to fifteen minutes. This worked 
to everyone’s advantage in the plant. 

Now apply the scientific principle 
of fatigue rest to office production 
and the problem of hours and coffee- 
break spacing becomes apparent. 
Offices generally start the day’s 
schedule between 8 :30 a.m. and 9 :00 
a.m. In order to balance the work- 
ing periods and not force the coffee- 
break too soon before the lunch 
period, it should be given about 
10:30 a.m. (assuming a 12:00 noon 
lunch break). In small offices this 
presents no problem because the 
coffee-break can be given to all at 
approximately 10:30 a.m. In large 
offices, facilities may be such that 
shift-breaks may be required so that 
for some the coffee-break comes 
within one hour of lunch. There are, 
of course, adequate solutions to this 
problem which we will discuss later. 


Controlling Time Allowed 


The really important problem is 
to control the time allowed for the 
coffee-break, both morning and 
afternoon, so that the time lost dur- 
ing the coffee-break is not greater 
than the increased production which 
results from relieving fatigue, bore- 
dom and monotony. Perhaps a little 
example will help illustrate our 
point : 

1. Office hours before allowing a 
coffee-break were 8 per day—and 
production expressed in units per 
day per employee under this 
schedule averaged 40. 

2. If fatigue, boredom and monotony 
are relieved by a controlled coffee- 
break of fifteen minutes each in the 
morning and afternoon—the ex- 
pected increase in the day’s produc- 
tivity will be about 10%. 
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3. Working hours after allowing a 
coffee-break are 7% per day (actual 
production time), and production 
per day will increase to 44 average 
(40 plus 10% increase) ; however, 
there will be lost time of 30 minutes 
per employee per day, or a loss of 
6.25% of production which equals 
2.75 (use 3 as a full number) units 
of production per employee; there- 
fore, the day’s unit production will 
equal 41 per employee. 


Release from Tensions 


4. It is obvious from this example 
that the coffee-break provides the 
release from tensions, fatigue, etc., 
which will increase productivity by 
an amount greater than that which 
is lost by the coffee-break. The 
margin of safety in the office is slim 
because the effects of fatigue are not 
as apparent as in the plant where 
physical effort is greater. 

5. Observe, please, that if the coffee- 
break is not controlled and is per- 
mitted to exceed 15 minutes each 
break, the lost production from lost 
time will exceed the anticipated 
increase from the rest period. In 
this example, let it be assumed for 
the purpose of illustration that the 
coffee-break is dragged out to 30 
minutes each period—now the lost 
time equals 1 hour per day and lost 
production equals 5.5 units (use six 
for full number) so that the day’s 
production per employee equals 
thirty-eight (as compared to 40 
without a coffee-break). 

We have used conservative figures 
in our example in order to illustrate 
mathematically the importance of 
proper policy and its enforcement. 


(Continued on the next page) 








booklets 


P-392—Creative Excitement 


This twenty-page catalog describes unusual 
sale promotion devices to mail to prospects 
and customers as well as unique trade show 
give-aways to stimulate attendance at a 
company booth, premiums, executive business 
gifts and advertising specialties. Divided 
into three sections, the first Part of the 
catalog consists of gifts 
suitable for Christmas and “birthday oifts, 
premiums, and incentive prizes. Included 
are original works of art by two foremost 
contemporary graphic American artists, John 
Groth and Irving Amen. These limited edi- 
tion etchings and woodcuts are signed by 
the artist and a certificate attesting to the 
authenticity is included. Distinctive imported 
gifts include stainless steel and hand carved 
teak table accessories from Sweden, and a 
three piece pottery smoker set from Holland. 
The sales promotion section includes direct 
mail enclosures, premi | ‘s door 
openers, and trade show give-aways. 


P-393—Industrial Handbook 


..A company which regularly publishes 
pocket-sized handbooks of factory and office 
equipment, is making a very special intro- 
ductory offer of a free one-year's subscrip- 
tion to its popular periodical. The handbook 
feature detailed descriptions of new inven- 
tions and unique tools and other devices 
which executives find of great interest. The 
handbooks also contain illustrations and de- 
scriptions of a wide variety of office and fac- 
tory furniture and equipment. They are 
printed in the convenient "digest" size, are 
profusely illustrated and are printed in sev- 
eral attractive colors. 


P-394—Filing Booklet 


The topic of a new and captivating little 
booklet offered to secretaries and office 
managers permits it to be entitled aptly, 
“Bright Ideas To Make Bright Girls Shine At 
Filing.” The handy sixteen-page booklet con- 
tains many ideas and much information to 
assist in maintaining files with minimum 
confusion and maximum order. Illustrated 
with eye-catching cartoons, the booklet pre- 
sents its filing tips via an easy-to-follow 
series of "ABC's of Alphabetizing’ and 
"Do's" and "Don'ts." 
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Coffee-Break—Continued 


The personnel manager of an in- 
surance company in New York City 
answered our inquiry as follows— 
“Our coffee-break was initiated in 
November, 1951. At that time there 
was a rather small number of New 
York companies that had adopted 
the coffee-break plan. Since then— 
it has become practically universal. 
We recognized that many of our 
employees wanted some morning re- 
freshment. Some wanted refresh- 
ment badly enough to leave their 
desks, leave the building and go to 
the corner coffee shop; this despite 
a generally known rule against leav- 
ing the building—we decided that we 
had three choices—one was to 
crack down hard on those who were 
violating the rule; another was to 
continue looking the other way—; 
the third was to institute some over- 
all company program—for all em- 
ployees——Our coffee program has 
not been so much a coffee-break as it 
has been coffee on the side while 
work continues. We have used the 
coffee cart system with specific 
areas of the company being covered 
at set times each morning. Those 
who are interested in coffee, pastry 
or milk, leave their desks and go to 
the coffee cart for their purchases. 
We have kept prices right at ten 
cents for each item in order to avoid 
complicated change making and to 
stay competitive with the lowest 
(priced) outside restaurants. There 
have been times when we—have 
been aggravated by the—complaints 
—from employees (i.e. size and 
types of pastry, etc.). On the whole, 
however, we think that the coffee 
period is a welcome and popular 
practice—. Nearly 75% of our em- 
ployees make purchases at the 
wagon each morning—it means 
breakfast for some—. We mention 
our coffee period in our recruiting 
efforts with junior people. Despite 
some loss of time—, the coffee 
period helps keep employees on their 
toes and lessens fatigue during the 
morning—.” 

This reply is interesting because it 
points up three practices on which 
there are differences of opinion— 
1. Use of the coffee-cart which per- 
mits employees to remain at their 
desks after procuring their drinks, 
etc., obviously saves some portion 





of the time which would be lost 
by an actual coffee-break period in 
which the employees went to a 
cafeteria or restaurant. 

2. Charge for the drinks (coffee, 
tea, milk) and pastries at cost or 
near-cost basis. 

3. Limit the coffee-period to morn- 
ings only, thereby reducing the lost- 
time factor. 

Those that use the coffee-cart usu- 
ally do so because of convenience 
and not because it actually saves 
time. The one big advantage is that 
it permits all employees to take the 
coffee-break at the same time, which 
in turn permits the pin-pointing of 
the time to that period when the 
most good is derived from the break. 
There are situations where facilities 
are not available for a large number 
of employees to be served at the 
same time, which leaves only two 
choices—(1) staggering the coffee- 
break which in turn throws the last 
break too near the lunch period, or 
(2) use of the coffee-cart. 


The Coffee-Cart 


The time saved by the use of the 
coffee-cart should not be considered 
too important if the purpose of the 
break is to give the employees a 
brief respite from work. Of course, 
the employees can answer phone 
calls and handle other emergency 
affairs if they remain at their desks, 
but there is a measurable resentment 
against those activities and those 
persons who encroach on the rest 
period. This resentment is magnified 
beyond the actual degree of interrup- 
tion to the point that employees will 
leave their desks in order to avoid 
interruption. 

There is no satisfactory answer to 
this practice as each company has 
a different problem and a different 
philosophy. Those who believe that 
coffee and tea should be given to the 
employees without charge do so be- 
cause they feel that they have better 
control of the situation. When a 
charge is made, this group reasons 
that the employees have a greater 
feeling of independence because 
“they feel they are paying for the 
coffee-break” notwithstanding that 
coffee and tea are being charged at 
less than cost. 

It would be our observation that 
a modest charge, certainly not above 
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bare cost, would be the better of two 
alternatives, i.e., a charge or given 
free. There is no disagreement that 
milk, candy, sweet rolls and pastries 
are charged at cost. The exception 
would be the type of in-plant feeding 
without charge, but the cost of which 
is recognized in establishing salary 
rates. 


Limited Coffee-Break 


If the coffee-break is accepted as 
a management device whereby pro- 
ductivity is controlled and increased, 
then it must follow that an afternoon 
coffee-break will be just as effective 
as a morning coffee-break. Fatigue 
takes it toll more severely in the af- 
ternoon than in the morning. These 
are two types of fatigue—one is im- 
mediate and the other is accumula- 
tive. Coffee-breaks in the morning 
take care of the immediate fatigue ; 
however, there is some accumulative 
effect which is partly relieved by 
afternoon breaks. In our opinion, 
both can be beneficial. The impor- 
tant factor is to control the length 
of each rest period and limit it to no 
more than fifteen minutes elapsed 
time. 


A surprising number of employees 


eat no breakfast, either because of 
poor planning of their time or poor 
organization of their households. 
Therefore, the morning coffee-break 
takes on increased significance, not 
as a fatigue arrester, but as a de- 
layed breakfast. 


Vending Machines Used 


Many companies do not have the 
facilities nor the space for providing 
food and drink for the coffee-break. 
If there is sufficient volume, vending 
machines can serve a very useful 
purpose. One of our correspondents 
wrote in answer to our inquiry— 
“We have ten coffee stations located 
in various parts of our building 
where we maintain coffeé (facilities ) 
for three hours in the morning and 
three hours in the afternoon. The 
employee is permitted to go to the 
coffee station, procure the coffee and 
carry it back to his desk. Each em- 
ployee furnishes his own cup. .. . 
In addition to the coffee stations we 
also have cold drink, candy and cig- 
arette machines located at strategic 
points throughout our offices so if 
an’ individual does not want coffee, 
he can procure cold ‘drinks, etc. 





Look to PLiover Bonp for visibly better letterhead 
and policy paper — Any way you look at it, impressive 
appearance counts. And impressive appearance is the key- 
note of visibly better PLOVER BonD letterhead and policy 
paper. Every pound is crafted from carefully selected raw 
materials . . . processed in 99 gallons of the world’s purest 
papermaking water ... then slowly air-dried to provide the 
distinctive finish that makes PLOVER Bonp visibly better. 
Yet PLOVER BonpD costs just a few cents more a day than 
ordinary paper. PLOVER Bonp is available in white wove in 
cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white 
opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER BonD 
distributor for a free sample book, or write to WHITING- 
PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN. 
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Coffee-Time Break—Continued 


easily. ... Because of overtime work 
and work on Saturdays and holidays, 
we have one special machine which 
dispenses hot coffee at hours when 
our coffee stations are not in use. ... 
This machine also dispenses hot 
chocolate, hot soup, lemonade 
(cold), and other beverages. . . .” 
The coffee station is a modification 
of the coffee-cart and is usually used 
in large offices in order to reduce the 


traffic to and from the restaurant or 
snack-bar. It is also found to be 
more convenient than the coffee-cart 
which is moved from desk to desk, 
often requiring considerable time. 

Most companies provide paper 
cups which are disposable rather 
than have the problem of dish wash- 
ing either by the employees (for 
their own cups and saucers) or by 
the company. 

The coffee-break is here to stay, 
and like it or not, we will live with 


it for many years to come. This, 
however, is no excuse or reason to 
ignore it as a practice and let it get 
out of hand. Give the coffee-break 
graciously and with management’s 
approval, but enforce the time limit 
with firmness and without exception. 
One company solved its problem of 
the employees lining up outside their 
cafeteria anywhere from ten to fif- 
teen minutes before the cafeteria 
opened for the first coffee-break 
shift. It was to open at 9:30 am., 
but the employees lined up starting 
at 9:15 a.m. so as to be first to 
be served. After one or two warn- 
ings which did not stop the practice, 
the personnel director “dismissed all 
employees who were in line before 
9:30 a.m.” One such incident served 
as an example—there was no more 
queing. We do not necessarily con- 
done the method of handling this 
situation albeit effective—yet, we 
know that discipline must be matched 
to the violation—perhaps it was. 


MODEST GIFTS 


BUSINESSMEN ARE GIVING Christ- 
mas gifts in greater numbers this 
year, but the value and suitability of 
each gift is being examined with 
greater care, according to the Busi- 
ness Goodwill Advisory Council. 

“Extravagant business gifts of 
the type associated with the ‘payola’ 
are on their way out, replaced with 
modest gifts selected with an eye 
toward value and good taste.” 
That’s the finding of this non-profit 
research organization supported by 
gift-conscious sales managers, the 
business gift industry’s two national 
trade associations and the industry’s 
trade information service. 

The average cost of a 1959 busi- 
ness gift was about $7.50, BGAC 
reports, down from $14 five years 
previous. But, the number of indi- 
vidual gifts is estimated to be run- 
ning 22% above last year; 110% 
more than five years ago. 

Because of the considerable in- 
crease in number of gifts, the sales 
volume of the business gift industry 
will be close to $300 million this 
year ; up from $253 million last year 
and $276 million the year before. 
And these figures do not include liq- 
uor and other gifts purchased 
through retail stores. 
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Announcing the *4000 Line by All-Steel 


The space-saving flexibility of the new ASE 4000 
Line will be of special interest to managers of insur- 
ance offices and other organizations with a high vol- 
ume of clerical work. The wide variety of 4000 Line 
components makes it possible for you to match any 


need quickly, exactly. 


For October, 1960 


The ASE 4000 Line is complete . . . you can choose 
from Desks, L-Units, Credenzas, Tables, Bookcases, 
Storage Units and a complete line of chairs. Contact 


your ASE Dealer soon or write today for free catalog. 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois 








GARY O. GROSS 
President 

Empire Fire & Marine Insurance 

Company 


OR THE EXPANSION-MINDED in- 
| pet company, the possibility 
of converting non-admitted assets to 
cash opens the door to additional 
growth opportunities. 

Through modern sale and lease- 
back techniques, capital currently 
invested in “non-admitted” personal 
property can be recovered and put 
to use where it will better serve the 
needs of the company. Virtually any 
type and amount of office furniture 
or equipment, including automobiles, 
can be converted readily to liquid 
capital. The net result, of course, 
is an immediate increase in the com- 
pany’s liquidity and surplus. 


Recent Development 


While the leasing of new equip- 
ment has long been familiar to in- 
surance companies, particularly in 
the data processing field, sale and 
lease-back is a relatively new devel- 
opment that was first introduced by 
one of the large equipment-leasing 
companies. It extends the principle 
and convenience of leasing into areas 
that are as yet relatively untouched. 

Our experience with sale and 
lease-back began some twelve months 
ago when the lease engineering de- 
partment of United States Leasing 
Corporation, San Francisco, was 
asked to undertake a study of our 
particular situation. As a young but 
growing company, Empire Fire & 
Marine was naturally concerned with 
problems of expansion and their re- 
lated capital requirements. 

Any sound method of increas- 
ing our policyholders’ surplus, and 
thereby our ability to increase pre- 
mium production, seemed worthy of 
consideration. Leasing was one of 
several avenues explored. 

When U. S. Leasing offered to 
buy outright and for cash our exist- 
ing equipment and furniture, and 
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Cash for Equipment 


then lease them back to us over a 
long-term period, the decision to 
enter into a lease agreement was 
reached without difficulty. 

The procedure freed approximately 
$30,000. It also enabled us to retain 
the use of the personal property in- 
volved. In light of our company’s 
subsequent growth and expansion, 
the lease has proved both satisfactory 
and profitable. 


Premium Increase 


The $30,000 that was liberated 
immediately by the sale and lease- 
back transaction increased both our 
liquidity and policyholders’ surplus. 
The cash resulting was invested to 
help offset the leasing fee, but the 
most noteworthy result was the im- 
mediate improvement in our surplus- 
to-reserves ratio. 

Empire cedes to its reinsurers 
approximately 66% of its premium 
volume. An additional $300,000 of 
premium was added as a direct re- 
sult of the additional $30,000 of sur- 
plus made available by our sale and 
lease-back arrangement. $200,000 
of this additional volume was rein- 
sured and $100,000 retained for the 
account of the company. Since our 
acquisition and administrative costs 
approximate 30%, you can readily 
see that the $30,000 permitted a 
considerable volume increase. 


Multiple Lines 


While premium production was 
the primary consideration in our 
case, the augmentation of a com- 
pany’s capital and surplus can have 
other and equally beneficial results, 
particularly during a period of busi- 
ness acceleration. The expansion of 
a company into new states, and the 
addition of lines to existing cover- 
ages, are two that come readily to 
mind. 

If a company with limited capital 
or surplus wished to expand its op- 
eration into a state requiring more 
capital or surplus than the company 





actually has, it is conceivable that 


the amount of surplus gained in a 
sale and lease-back approach could 





very likely make up the difference | 


needed. Most small or medium sized 
companies have at least $30,000 
capital funds frozen in equipment 
and probably a great deal more. 
Most States have minimum require- 
ment of $450,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus. $30,000 of released 
capital funds would therefore repre- 
sent approximately 5% of minimum 
requirements for entrance to most 
States. 

There are also some small com- 
panies who might use the capital or 
surplus resulting from sale and 
lease-back to increase by one or more 
the number of lines of coverages 


they write, since each line requires | 
a set amount of capital and/or sur- 


plus unless the company has already 
reached multiple-line proportions. 


Cost Factor 


Leasing also results in the estab- 
lishment of a definite cost factor for 
doing business. When equipment is 
leased, it can be related easily to an 
exact monthly cost that permits an 
accurate determination of the pre- 
mium income required to meet over- 
head expense. Furthermore, book- 
keeping is greatly simplified. Since 
title is vested in the leasing company, 
voluminous inventory and deprecia- 
tion records are eliminated and are 
replaced by a single monthly invoice. 

Obviously the benefits to be de- 
rived from sale and lease-back are 
most attractive to the company that 
is not liberally endowed with capital 
and whose borrowing capacity is not 
unlimited. For the company that 
has or can easily obtain ample capital 
to meet its requirements, leasing wil! 
probably be of secondary considera- 
tion. 

But for the growth company faced 
with opportunity, and needing fresh 
capital to meet it, lease-back can be 
exceptionally effective. If the com- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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ow! Get the compact Smith- 
corona Electra 12 — the new, full- 
eatured electric that costs you 
ess than a manual office typewriter! 


ere’s the dollars-and-cents proof: 

A regular office electriccosts $471.70*. 
he Electra 12: just $190.27. You 

save $281.43, or almost 60 per cent 
(federal excise tax included). 

A manual office typewriter lists at 
$238.50. The Electra 12 saves you 
$48.23, or 20 per cent (tax included). 

Better yet, the Electra 12 has all 
the major features of the expensive 
electrics: wide-range touch selector, 
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Cut your office typewriter cost... 


Smith-Corona 


Pn 


in Py 





impression control, full business-size 
carriage, automatic repeat action on 
space bar and hyphen-underline key, 
plus all the speed and ease electric 
typing’s famous for. 


The typing itself is clean, sharp 
... just like a printed page. And you 
can get up to 12 clear carbons. 

All this is possible because the 
Electra 12 is compact. Yet it has all 
the quality and rugged dependabil- 
ity you need to handle heavy work 
loads day after day. 

Why not call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration. 
Or simply fill out the coupon and mail 
it to Smith-Corona today. 
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SMITH -CORGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 


Free 16-page ‘Guide to Increas- 
ing Office Efficiency.’ The compact 
complete office guide that can help you have a 
smoother-running office in 7 days or less. For a 
free copy (and more details on the Smith-Corona 
Electra 12), just fill out this coupon and mail 
to Smith-Corona, 701 £. Washington St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. There's no obligation, of course 
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your stationer or printer has 
EAGLE-A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


for every office use 


Shown are a few of these popular boxed papers. 
Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers come in a 
wide range of grades and weights to fill all your 
office needs. Crisp cotton fiber or sulphite 
bonds for letterheads...thin papers for copies 
...and many other grades, including easy-to- 
erase EAGLE-A TYPE-ERASE. Your stationer or 
printer has these economical papers in packets 
or the ORIGINAL “HINGE-TOP” BOX. For free Test 
Kit and Letter Placement Guide to improve the 
appearance of your business letters, write Dept. 
BI, American Writing Paper Corporation, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 








BUSINESS GIFTING 


A SENSIBLE SOLUTION for obligatory 


gift-giving for Christmas—a grow- _ 


ing problem for executives in this 
industry, especially in light of recent 
Internal Revenue Department 
crack-downs—has been devised by 
Gallery of Gifts, Inc. Called the 
Gift-Bookard, it was developed as a 
unique and memorable way of say- 
ing “Thank you” to customers and 
employees. Monarch size, the Gift- 
Bookard is a combination of person- 
alized Greeting Card on the cover, 
a registered Gift Certificate in the 
form of a postage paid reply card on 
the back, and a colorful booklet of- 
fering recipients a choice of twenty- 
four impressive gifts. 

A special feature of the Gift- 
Bookard is the useful and worth- 
while nature of the gifts, each of 
which is valued to $10, is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed, and perform- 
ance is warranted and bonded by 
insurance. Claimed to be the widest 
selection available, the twenty-four 
gifts are shown in full color, and 
almost anyone would enjoy person- 
ally choosing and using any of these 
practical gifts. 

An interesting aspect of the Gift- 
Bookard idea is that the Gallery of 
Gifts does most of the work. The 
donor orders the exact quantity of 
Gift-Bookards he needs—whether 
50 or 50,000—with his personal or 
company name imprinted on the 
Greeting Card cover. When the 
donor mails the Gift-Bookards to 
his list, each recipient selects one 
gift, noting his or her choice on the 
registered Gift Certificate card, and 
mails it directly to Gallery of Gifts. 
The gifts are then wrapped by Gal- 
lery of Gifts and shipped prepaid. 
This brings the donor’s name to the 
favorable attention of the recipient 
for the second time. All of the print- 
ing, handling and postage are in- 
cluded in the $6.50 price the donor 
pays for each Gift-Bookard, which 
is good for one gift. 


DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEMS 


THE BUREAU oF Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, which keeps the 
Nation’s social security records, and 
pays benefits to the retired, disabled, 
widowed, and orphaned has ordered 





twelve new electronic data process- 





ing systems as a move to facilitate 
its voluminous paper work opera 
tion. 

Under contract with the Radic 
Corporation of America the bureau 
will install the first unit of the com- 
plex of RCA high speed, all-transis- 
torized systems in its seven payment 
centers beginning in January of 
1961. The equipment will consist 
of five RCA 501 and seven RCA 
301 systems and represents RCA’s 
largest sale of fully transistorized 
electronic data systems since it en- 
tered the field less than two years 
ago. 















STORAGE FILE 


ORDERLY STORAGE OF inactive files, 
records, correspondence and other 
valuable materials is an ever-present 
problem. A complete solution is 
now offered by a new dust-proof 
storage unit, The Stor-A-Way File, 
introduced by S. A. Hirsh Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The Stor-A-Way unit consists of 
an all steel shelf unit and eight heavy 
duty dust-proof file cases. The unit 
holds as much material as a full- 
sized four drawer file cabinet and 
takes up less than three square feet 
of floor space. 

Each of the eight Stor-A-Way 
File Cases measures 10 inches by 
12 inches by 15 inches and will ac- 
commodate either standard size or 
legal size files. 

The Stor-A-Way Shelf Unit 
comes complete with four shelves, 
rounded posts, sway braces, plastic 
floor guards, nuts and bolts. Shelves 
and posts are rounded and: formed to 
eliminate sharp edges. The shelf 
unit is finished in grey baked-on 
enamel. 
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“POWER 


9 
ON AND THE FIRST IBM 7070 
GOES TO WORK IN THE INSURANCE FIELD 


at Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company 


Provident of Chattanooga has just purchased and 
installed the most advanced solid-state data pro- 
cessing system in its class . . . the IBM 7070. 


This modern system not only speeds and stream- 
lines Provident’s routine accounting procedures, 
but provides more current experience reports and 
actuarial analyses . . . the basis of rapid manage- 
ment response to ever changing trends. All this 
adds up to better, faster and more economical 
service to Provident’s policyholders. 


IBM systems are not new at Provident, and have 
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BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 
aa. 


kept pace right along with this growing company’s 
changing needs. In fact, the current transition 
from two IBM 650’s was greatly facilitated be- 
cause of the 7070’s ability to simulate 650 opera- 
tions. The 650 simulator is only one of many 
routines in the Programmed Applications Library 
supplied with the IBM 7070. 


For more information about this and other IBM 
data processing systems, please contact your 
nearest IBM representative. 
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We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy of the Friden fully automatic 
calculator. But neither it nor any other calculator can get a right 
answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest margin for operator error will 
actually prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual keystrokes, fewer operator 
decisions than any other calculator on the market.* In terms of day- 
to-day output, this makes it the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, ten-minute demonstration of “The Thinking 
Machine of American Business,” call your Friden man or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


*This is PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word for it. 


© 1960 raven, inc. 





SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U S. AND THE WORLD 








CUT-TO-SIZE PAPERS 


A RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
Mead Papers, Inc., of Dayton, 
Ohio increases the practicality of 
printing departments by introducing 
Ready-Cut papers, a full line of cut- 
to-size printing papers. 


Eight Business Papers 


Included are eight different 
grades of business papers, twelve 
grades of coated and uncoated book 
papers, covers, indexes and bristols 
to round out the available range. 
All papers in this line are precision 
cut at the mill, sealed in moisture- 
proof wrappers, and readily identi- 
fied by means of color-coded labels. 

The new line has many applica- 
tions in the insurance field for office 
forms, sales letters, bulletins, pro- 
posals and many other daily uses. 


NEW LAMINATING PROCESS 


A NEW METHOD of laminating 
papers, letters, cards, charts, photo- 
graphs and other written or printed 
documents with plastic film on 
“Thermo-Fax” copying machines 
has been announced by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. 


Extends Versatility 


The new process extends the ver- 
satility of existing copying machines 
made by the firm and involves no 
special equipment or adjustments. 
The new “Thermo-Fax”  lami- 
nating film permits protection 
of frequently handled papers, 
prevents tampering of cards or 
identification, and enhances appear- 
ance, 

Originals and sheets are inserted 
in the copying machines and emerge 
a few seconds later completely 
bonded with a tough, transparent 
seal that resists moisture, liquids, 
grease and smudges. 


Rapid Process 


Average cost of laminating an 8% 
by 11” document on both sides 
ranges from nine to twelve cents 
depending on quantities purchased. 
A document this ‘size can be lami- 
nated on both sides in less than a 
minute. 
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JOSEPH M. GOLDSTEIN, MANAG- 
er of Daniel R. Ehriich & Co. 





THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM calculates 
the Broker’s Commission and posts 
5 essential records at one operation. 





A NATIONAL SYSTEM simplifies 
the analysis of Broker's busi- 
ness by Class of Insurance. 





“Our two C@alional Accounting Machines 


return 100% annually 


on investment.’’—paniel R. Ehrlich & Co., Brooklyn, New York : 


“Our National Accounting System 
has proved to be the best investment 
we’ve ever made. Here’s why: 

“First of all, our National Ac- 
counting Machines save us time. 
Example: In one fast posting op- 
eration, we complete these five basic 
records: policy register; broker’s 
ledger card; company accounts cur- 
rent; broker’s statements; and the 
cashier’s copy of broker’s statement. 
Previously, these five forms were 
hand-written in five different opera- 
tions. Our National Accounting Ma- 
chines can actually process these five 
forms in less time than it formerly 
took to do one form. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


“Next, our National Accounting 
Machines authenticate the accuracy 
of balance pickups before entries are 
made on the accounting records... 
which permits assurance that our in- 
formation is correct at all times. 

“Our National System saves us so 
much money that our two National 
Accounting Machines return their 
original cost to us every year.” 


Manager 
of Daniel R. Ehrlich & Co. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year- 
ly profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Mainte- 
nance Plan. (See the yellow as 


pages in your phone book.) 


STRADE MARK REG 0. Sc PAT. OFF 











THE "TOMORROW" LOOK 


By COMBINING THREE MATERIALS 
—wood, plastic and steel—Imperial 
Desk Company, has dramatically 
achieved the look of “tomorrow’’ in 
their “Predicta’’ furniture series 
grouping. Not only are these new 
desks and companion pieces beauti- 
ful and durable, they allow complete 
flexibility to answer the almost 
limitless arrangement needs of busi- 
ness offices, general and private. 
Offering built-in rigidity, Predicta’s 
smart good looks promises to en- 
hance and lend an air of prestige to 
any office. 


DOCUMENT WRITING 
SYSTEM 


A DOCUMENT WRITING system that 
allows one operator to produce busi- 
ness information simultaneously in 
three forms—typewritten copy, 
punched cards and paper tape—has 
been announced by International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

In a typical one-step operation, 
the 870 system could type orders, 
print stock selection tags, and punch 
paper tape and cards for input to 
accounting and computing systems. 
It is particularly suited to companies 
with multiple distribution points and 
a data processing center. 

Data can be introduced into the 
system by means of paper tape, 
punched cards, manual keyboard, or 
all three. All or any selected parts 
of this data can then be recorded 
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simultaneously as automatically- 
produced typewritten copy, punched 
cards and paper tape. Depending on 
the needs of the particular user, any 
input-output combination can be set 
up. 

The punched card and paper tape 
output of the system not only can 
be used by a branch office for local 
accounting purposes, but can also 
be sent by companion transmission 
equipment to a home office data 
processing center for consolidation 
with the reports of other branches. 

The 870 document writing system 
carries out its specific job functions 
under the direction of a wired con- 
trol panel. The maximum system 
consists of a control unit with tape 
reader, an auxiliary card punch, two 
typewriters, an auxiliary keyboard 
and a paper tape punch. 


DUAL PROJECTOR 


CoMBINING BOTH SLIDE and filmstrip 
projection with sound, the compact 
“Picturephone 400” has been intro- 
duced by McClure Projectors, Inc. 
The new McClure projector features 
an advanced lens system for fifty % 





more light, quiet heavy duty fan, 
five-inch speaker, and precision mo- 
tor for all three record speeds in 
audio-visual presentations. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the machine is ideal for either film- 
strip or sound-slide presentations to 
large or small groups. Simple to 
operate, it opens like a_ portable 
phonograph to project a sharp clear 
picture on its own built-in screen or 
a conventional screen. Filmstrip 
showings are facilitated with ~an 
automatic rewind and if desired the 
machine is quickly changed from 
filmstrip to slides. Seventy-two 
slides can be stored in its Airequipt 
automatic slide changer. 

The “Picturephone 400” weighs 
only 18% pounds, measures 15 by 
6% by 13 inches, and plugs into 
any AC outlet. 





ELECTRIC COLLATOR 


A NEW, HIGH-SPEED, electric collat- 
ing machine for gathering printed 
or mimeographed sheets has been 
announced by the manufacturer, 
Halverson Products Company, Inc. 

The collator, which requires no 
tools or adjustments, brings  to- 
gether eight sheets per second. Fin- 
ished sets of paper are stacked 
automatically by the machine in a 
crisscross pattern, affording easy 
pick-up for stapling, binding and 
padding. 

The heavy duty unit occupies 
twenty inches by forty-eight inches 
of floor space and is fifty-seven 
inches high; has a light green baked 
enamel finish and weighs 300 
pounds. Quiet operation makes the 
unit suitable for offices as well as 
offset duplicating centers, advertis- 
ing departments, and mailrooms. 





Best’s Life News 





Nameless terrors lurk in the shadows... 
doubly terrifying because they are unknown... 


Even adults are sometimes afraid of the dark 
It’s only human to avoid hidden truths that could 


disturb us. So we worry about cancer, instead of 
doing something about it. 


Wouldn’t a checkup be more constructive? Most 

likely it will prove there’s nothing to worry about. 

But please remember: Cancer can now be cured, 

in many cases, when detected early enough. M 
d d . Send your gift 


And one more thing... to “‘Cancer” in 
While you think about it, make out a check care of your 
to the American Cancer Society. Your contribution local post office. 
is desperately needed for research that can bring . 
this killer under complete control. For cancer American 
will be conquered—never fear. Cancer 


Guard your family... fight cancer with a checkup and a check ®* Society 





Equipment—from page 56 





pany can take full advantage of the 









business philosophy from ownership 
to the use of equipment. By % 
doing, we recovered some $30,000 


opportunity that exists, and if profits 
and benefits to be derived therefrom 
can be expected to exceed the leasing 
fee, it follows that leasing itself can 
be a profit generator. 


How It Works 


A lease-back transaction is essen- 











pencil sharpeners, and the like. W 


capital it represents. The realization 











that had previously been frozen 
desks, adding machines, file cabine 


still enjoy the use of this property 
but now we also benefit from the}-—— 
that profits are earned through use, 
not ownership, tipped the scales infey inc 



































“He's not very fast, but he's neat!" favor of leasing. 1. 
tially simple. In the case of our While the sale and _lease-back 2. 
company, U. S. Leasing determined ona monthly basis. When the initial technique is by no means a solution 3. 
requirements and submitted a pro- lease has run its course, we have the to every insurance company’s capital 4. 
posal that was satisfactory tous. The option of renewing the lease from and surplus problems, it can be a 5. 
leasing ‘company then purchased our year-to-year at a substantial reduc- profitable instrument when condi- ze 
personal property for an amount tion in the annual rental. tions are right for its employment. + "5 
equal to its book value (appraised As explained by the leasing com- 7 
value could have been used had we pany, provision can also be made to Why Be Involved? 8. 
so desired). Title was transferred add new equipment to the lease, or adi gelianes apes 133. 
from Empire to U. S. Leasing, but to replace old equipment, and the As a board member said during 9. 
we retained possession and full use transaction is therefore both versatile our initial studies : “Why be involved 10. 
of the equipment itself. and adaptable to changing conditions. in the business of owning equipment, fey jp4¢ 
The lease was written for a period As a result of our lease-back ar- which can never show a profit, when§ | 99 
of five years, with payments being rangement, our company changed its our only business is insurance ?”’ 7 
12 
13 
14 

LOSS 
140 
97 
63 
98 
112 
138 
128 
125 

141 
MAC 
Is 
aga r lé 
, . 7 17 

IS YOUR SIGN CREATING THE expecting an order 9 

; : : 14! 

PROPER FIRST IMPRESSION? dei biap nanan tea WAc 

; AC 

Boost prestige and confidence in your company with dis- postal zone number is on the 2 
tinctive U. S. Bronze individual metal letters on the facade order blanks, return envelopes, 2 
of your building. 2 
letterheads. 2 

For almost 35 years, U. S. Bronze has created and pro- 2 

duced distinctive designs in cast bronze and aluminum, os 
including individual metal letters, outside signs, safety and The Post Office has divided 106 . 
award plaques, emblems and sculpture. cities into postal delivery zones MAC 
Each design is unique, and the quality of the finished to speed mail delivery. Be sure 9 
product is unsurpassed. Yet all are available at modest cost. sted ee 4 
to include zone number when 

AWARDS - Large Selection of Ss . 2 
Award Plaques, 25-Year Employee writing to these cities; be sure ‘ 
Plaques, Honor Rolls, etc. ‘ ‘ 
eunn Pon teen CATALDO to include your zone number 13 

of new ideas and helpful suggestions. in your return address — after : 

_ United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., Dept. BI, the city, before the state. MA 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. t 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 









ies | 
EQUIPMENT | DIRECTORY | 


a” 





obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


LING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 


. Insulated 


Metal 


. Micro 
. Mobile Storage Systems 
. Open Shelf Files 


Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 


. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


129. 


Cards 


11. Fasteners 


12. 
13. 
14. 


Folders 
Index Tabs 
Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Burgiary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
109. 
~ 


Adding 

Billing 

Bookkeeping 

Calculating 

Payroll 

Punched Tape Equipment 
9. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
118. 


106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 

Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Composing 

Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-Filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
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Addressing 


33. 
150. 
34, 
35. 
139. 
36. 


Checkwriting 

Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
SI. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 


58. S 


59. 
60. 
PAPER 
119. 
120. 
70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 
SALES 
132. 
116, 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104, 
100. 


66." 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
tools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 

Duplicator 

Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 


Accounting System 


151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 





148. Signs 
October, 1960 

Best’s Insurance News 

75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 

* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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ra rie von SOD 
“SOUND OFF" 


T00! 


It’s high time for every one of us to sound off loud 
and clear about the incomparable values that make 
life insurance “good property for all . . . the only 
property for most... the best property for many.” 


We are being out-promoted and out-sold in com- 
petition for the family-man’s dollar by other in 
vestment and savings industries . . . all too often 
at the expense of sound family protection. 


To help our field force tell that story more effec- 
tively, we at Minnesota Mutual have produced a 
challenging new booklet, ““Today for the Ordinary 
Man, the Only Way.” It is an effective presen- 
tation of the investment advantages of life insurance 
. . . told in a way the family man can understand. 


We’ve had so many requests for copies that we have 
decided to make it available to any life insurance 
man for his personal use, regardless of company affil- 
iation. Use the coupon below to request your copy, 
enclosing 25c to partially cover costs. 


THE 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Victory Square— St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








SOME OF THE FACTS 
PRESENTED IN THIS BOOKLET 


@ The surprising difference between taxable 
income and ‘“keep-home” pay. 


@ The ordinary man today can neither earn, 
nor keep, interest as his grandfather could. 


@ The harder the ordinary man tries the more 
unattainable financial independence 
becomes. 


@ With life insurance the ordinary man can 
have income today—and yet, taxwise, have 
no income. 


@ Why life insurance provides tax-preferred 
property when it matures, whether by re- 
tirement or death. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Today, for the Ordinary Man, 
the Only Way.”’ | am enclosing 25c to partially cover costs. 


NAME ADDRESS 
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Income Protection for Professional People 


LLOYD L. TEMPLE 
Acident and Health Department 
Manager 


Fetna Ins. Co. 


EE THE pocTor?” echoed the 
eal incredulously, “why that’s 
impossible. Most medical men—and 
that includes dentists as well—carry 
their accident and health insurance 
through a group plan sponsored by 
their professional association.” 

While there’s a good deal of truth 
in this, I sometimes think agents 
take entirely too much for granted 
in assuming that professional men 
in their community aren’t prospects 
for personal accident and health in- 
surance. Admittedly many associa- 
tions or group plans do a splendid 
job for doctors and dentists, never- 
theless, there is still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the alert agent to supple-- 
ment such plans with protection 
more in keeping with their particular 
requirements. 

Physicians particularly are so busy 
these days that, rather than spend 
the time considering their income 
needs in the event of disability, they 
will, as a matter of convenience, ac- 
cept membership in a group plan 
offered to them and hope it will do 
the job. This is where the agent not 
only can render invaluable assistance 
to the busy doctor but at the same 
time can earn himself some desirable 
commissions, and perhaps pick up 
additional business at the same time. 


A Hypothetical Case 


Let’s take the hypothetical case of 
Doctor Jones, a busy pediatrician, 
age thirty-five, has four children. 
You estimate his earnings at $25,000 
and, living in a growing community, 
you can safely assume that his in- 
come will continue to climb for the 
next ten or fifteen years. Your con- 
tact with him reveals that his asso- 
ciation plan pays him $400 a month. 
Although there is a modest amount of 
dismemberment coverage, he has no 
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accidental death benefit nor blanket 
medical. While his present plan may 
keep him in “eating money” it cer- 
tainly falls far short of what he 
would need if he were disabled for 
a long period of time. In addition 
to this, no provision has been made 
to help him keep his office intact in 
the event illness or injury keeps 
him away from practice for several 
weeks or months. 


Continued Income 


Since the doctor should first think 
of a continued income commen- 
surate with his needs your first 
recommendation would be additional 
weekly indemnity of $125 a week. 
While this won’t enable him to live 
quite in the same style he had prior 
to his disability, he will get a break 
on his Federal income tax which will 
help him materially. To create an 
immediate estate for his widow and 
children you would also suggest an 
accidental death benefit of $25,000 
which will supplement his life insur- 
ance. In view of the fact that in all 
probability his colleagues will render 
medical service gratis, $2,000 of 
blanket medical should give him a 
cushion to cover his hospital and 
nursing expenses. 

But how about the upkeep of his 
office? He certainly won’t want to 
give up his excellent location and 
turn loose his nurse and secretary. 
This is where you recommend a 
fixed expenses disability policy of 
perhaps $1,000 monthly indemnity, 
depending of course upon his actual 
expenses. While this will provide 
him no income, it will pay his in- 
curred office expenses, including the 
salaries of his nurse and secretary 
during his absence, even up to a 
year. Other office expenses such as 
rent, telephone, business insurance, 
etc., will be carried on just as if he 
were on the job. 

One of the prime difficulties in 
soliciting doctors and dentists is find- 
ing an opportunnity to catch them 


with a moment of leisure. To try to 
see them without an appointment 
usually is a waste of time. As a rule 
their nurse or secretary can give you 
a suggestion as to the best time to 
try for an appointment. Armed with 
this information you should then talk 
to the doctor personally and tell him 
you wish to see him on a matter 
concerning the protection of his in- 
come. Advise him that you are well 
aware that he is a busy man, that 
you will restrict your call to twenty 
minutes. 

Once you have the doctor’s per- 
mission to see him, then you should 
make careful plans as to what you 
wish to say and how you wish to 
say it. If you’re relatively unfamiliar 
with accident and health why not call 
your company fieldman and tell him 
your problem? Not only will he 
gladly help you in outlining the 
coverage but he will give you some 
tips on presenting the coverage. 

So you’ve “heard” that the local 
doctors and dentists have a group 
plan? Do..’t just shrug off the idea 
of Accident & Health as a lost cause 
and thus do both yourself and the 
doctor a rank injustice. The “shot 
in the dark” frequently pays off not 
only in additional commissions but 
provides an entree into a new ac- 
count, 


The Messenger, Aetna Ins. Co. 


DENTAL CARE 


A CONTRACT HAs been negotiated 
between the New York City Joint 
Council of Carpenters and Dental 
Insurance Plan, Inc., under which 
comprehensive dental care will be 
available to the 30,000 members of 
the Council. The program calls for 
the correction of existing conditions 
as well as the performance of neces- 
sary future dental work. The non- 
profit Dental Insurance Plan is re- 
ported to now have some 47,000 
members and 3,500 participating 
dentists. 
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Audio-Visual How and Why It Sells 
Insurance by Donald A. Baker, 
President, Banker Assn., Inc. 


What is called the first practical 
“how to” guide to using Audio- 
Visual aids at the point of sale in the 
insurance field has been published. 
The manual was introduced at the 
recent Audio-Visual Seminar at the 
Purdue Life Insurance Marketing 
Institute and served as the text for 
the course. 

The author heads a firm special- 
izing in insurance public relations 
and is a former executive director 
of the General Agents & Managers 
Conference. He covers in detail the 
practical use of Audio-Visual in the 
insurance sale from establishing why 
A-V is being used successfullly to 
supplying record and report. forms 
for agents’ and management’s use in 
the closing chapters. 


50 pps: $1.00 per copy. Published 
by Pictorial Publishers, 1718 La- 
fayette Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


Health Insurance by Edwin J. Faulk- 
ner, President, Woodmen Accident 
and Life Company. 


This is a completely new text, 
comprehensive in coverage but di- 
rected primarily to health insurance 
written by insurance companies. The 
book describes the function of health 
insurance as well as the organization, 
methods and techniques of voluntary 
health insurers. Different methods of 
providing insurance against loss due 
to disability are also described. 

Practical and objective in ap- 
proach, the text takes the reader 
through a logical sequence : the needs 
for health insurance, how the various 
kinds of contracts meet these needs, 
what the provisions of the contracts 
are, how the insurance is sold and 
underwritten, the benefits paid, the 
premium rates determined, and the 
reserves established. 
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publications 


The book contains all new and 
significant material in the field : serv- 
ice-plan insurers, the content of the 
modern health insurance contract, 
the development of medical expense 
contracts, and the various kinds of 
group, blanket, and franchise con- 
tracts. 

In addition, the author describes 
new methods of distribution, modern 
underwriting techniques, current 
premium rate calculations and re- 
serve equipments, the function of 
cooperative organizations, and in- 
formation about the regulation and 
taxation of the business, 


636 pps: $8.75 per copy. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. 


Corporate Records Retention, Volume 
3; A Guide to Requirements of State 
Governments of the United States 
by Robert D. Wheelan. 


This is the third in a series of 
handbooks, the first of which, “Cor- 
porate Records Retention” issued in 
1958, covered United States federal 
requirements. Volume 2 published 
last year dealt with those of Canada 
and the provinces. This volume 
classifies all record retention require- 
ments of general business and of the 
broad titles of corporations, general 
taxation, labor and industries. 

As to general business, it covers 
statutes of limitation, action on 
bonds, etc., abandoned property, 
photographic or photostatic copies of 
records, the sale of securities and 
records pertaining to stock sales and 
transfers, minutes of meetings, etc. 
The labor category covers retention 
of records in regard to employers’ 
liability, minimum wage standards, 
public works contractors, unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation. In addition, by states, the 
volume cites the records retention 





requirements for specific industries, 
banking, insurance and public utili- 
ties, whose business activities are 
closely associated with all industries 
and are therefore of general interest. 


$20.00 per copy. Published by 
the Controllers Institute Research 
Foundation, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


Management by System by Richard 
F, Neuschel, McKinsey & Company, 
Inc, 


The benefits that can be reaped 
with modern business systems and 
procedures are clearly and fully ex- 
plained in this newly published book. 
It traces the steps of basic adminis- 
tration techniques that permit a com- 
plex business organization to act 
more effectively, and to coordinate 
and control its actions with precision 
and economy. 

Adopting the perspective of top 
management, the book describes how 
a systems and procedures staff 
should act, the techniques it should 
use in designing dynamic and work- 
able systems, and how the approved 
procedures should be installed for 
maximum benefit in managing a 
business enterprise. 

The book includes techniques to 
use or adapt at every stage of an 
improvement program, and gives 
information on such modern aspects 
as conducting an electronics feasabil- 
ity study, developing integrated 
data-processing applications, and 
improving management-information 
channels for more effective planning 
and control, 

Besides showing how to eliminate 
the expense of outmoded routines 
and waste-motion clerical opera- 
tions, this book gives methods for 
improving customer service, tighten- 
ing control of production and dis- 
tribution operations, and developing 
better teamwork among depart- 
ments. Covered, too, are techniques 
for boosting executive effectiveness, 
overcoming common obstacles to 
new systems and procedures, mak- 
ing the system pay in results, plus all 
the “how-to-do-it” details of gather- 
ing facts, analyzing them, and devel- 
oping recommendations. 


347 pps: $7.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, 327 West 41st St., New York 
36, N.Y. 
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What’s New in Life Insurance 


JOHN D. BRUNDAGE, C.L.U. 
President 
Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company 


EVERAL MAJOR TRENDS in life 
S insurance became evident during 
the last six years. These include 
generally lower rates; more imagi- 
native coverage, evidenced by new 
types of policies, benefits, and riders ; 
a greater proportion of Accident and 
Health insurance; a preference for 
non-participating insurance, the dif- 
ference being invested elsewhere at 
higher interest rates; and a similar 
swing away from endowment, re- 
tirement income and annuity insur- 
ance toward insurance which pri- 
marily provides protection. 


Lower Rates 


Individual insurance coverage has 


been characterized by substantially - 


lower rates throughout the indus- 
try. At age 35, the premium on 
$1,000 of Par Ordinary Life is about 
$4 less than it was six years ago. 
This general reduction has become 
feasible because of a simultaneous 
decrease in mortality, increased yield 
on safe investments, and increased 
use of business machines which have 
reduced overhead. The premiums 
on large policies have been lowered 
even more by means of a discount 
for size which has almost become a 
universal practice by now. Another 
development which has increased 
premiums is the “rate back” for 
females. Recently, policyowners 
have been able to buy more insur- 
ance at lower cost through the in- 
creased purchase of non-participat- 
ing policies from stock companies, 
and a higher rate of discount on 
premiums paid in advance. 

In addition to reducing rates, in- 
surance companies have also eased 
the problem of paying premiums by 
providing alternate methods. These 
include the Automatic Bank Check 
Plan, the Postdated Check Plan, a 
single premium billing for several 
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policies, and minimum deposit and 
bank loan plans. 

New benefits which have been ex- 
tended to the insurance buyer during 
the past few years are numerous. 
New policies include the Family 
Plan, the full reserve policy which 
provides higher first year cash val- 
ues, and Renewable and Convertible 
Term insurance plans for periods of 
one, five or ten years. 

Besides the variety of policies 
available today, the terms of each 
policy can be greatly varied by the 
addition of one or more new optional 
riders. Waiver of Premium, Disa- 
bility, and Accidental Death Benefit 
riders have been popular for some 
time. Now, riders providing Guar- 
anteed Insurability, Guaranteed An- 
nuability, Return of Premium, Wife 
Insurance and Family Insurance can 
be attached to the basic policy for 
additional premium. The _ usual 
forms of handling dividends have 
been by cash payment or reduction 
of premium, accumulation at in- 
terest, or purchase of additional 
paid-up insurance. Now, the divi- 
dends may also be used to purchase 
one-year Term insurance equal to 
the cash value of the policy. 


Maximum Issue Limits Raised 


Another trend of recent years has 
been an increase in the exposure in- 
surance companies are willing to ac- 
cept. Non-medical limits of $25,000 
are not uncommon, Triple indemnity 
has been introduced. The selection 
of sub-standard risks has generally 
been liberalized. And in addition, 
maximum issue limits have been 
raised. 

The growth of life insurance has 
been paralleled in the Accident and 
Health field. Major Medical has 
come into its own, covering ex- 
penses not formerly covered by Ac- 
cident and Health policies. Policies 
covering overhead expenses offer 
high monthly loss of time benefits 
for short periods. Other policies of- 
fer low cost reimbursement for dread 


diseases. A third class of Accident 
and Health policy, the Guaranteed 
Renewable form, has been developed 
which permits the company to raise 
premiums by policy groups. For- 
merly only non-cancellable or com- 
mercial policies were available. 
Some non-cancellable policies now 
build up cash values. 


Corporate Uses Increased 


Corporate uses of life insurance 
have increased tremendously the last 
six years. One of the most popular 
plans is insurance on the Key Man, 
providing deferred compensation. 
Guaranteed issue and guaranteed ac- 
ceptance of conversion funds have 
recently been made available by 
many companies. Deposit Adminis- 
tration and Terminal Benefit plans 
are now possible under pension plans 
for corporate groups, while similar 
pension plans for partnerships and 
associations of sole proprietors may 
also be available if the present liberal 
attitudes toward the self-employed 
are put into law. Split-dollar plans 
are still strong on a personal, though 
not a corporate, basis and insurance 
is purchased by corporations on the 
lives of sole stockholders and prin- 
cipal holders. Corporation Accident 
policies are also being purchased for 
key executives. 

Group Major Medical policies 
have been subject to rising costs 
through inflation and abuse, so rates 
have been hiked accordingly. How- 
ever, employer acceptance of coin- 
surance, inner limits and deductible 
features of Group Major Medical 
insurance should permit stabilization 
of rates. Unless employers and em- 
ployees accept the wisdom of these 
controls, they will price the coverage 
right out of their plants. 

Baby Group insurance is now 
tailor-made for groups of ten to 
twenty-five people, whereas it was 
formerly a pre-packaged policy. As- 
sociation plans offer decreasing term 
insurance on a guaranteed issue 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance—Continued 


basis. While Group Life insurance 
rates have generally been decreased, 
Group Accident and Health rates 
have gone up to keep pace with in- 
creasing costs and abuses as men- 
tioned above. Benefits, however, 
have increased. Long-term disability 
plans pay benefits until the usual re- 
tirement age of 65 instead of only to 
age 52, as was formerly the case. 
Although many remarkable 
changes have taken place over the 
last six years, even greater develop- 
ments are just over the horizon. One 
likely development is the marketing 
of variable annuities. Under this 
plan, premiums purchase units 
rather than dollars of protection. 
Therefore, proceeds will be payable 
at future dates in units, the value 
of the unit depending upon the in- 
vestment history of the premiums, 
a major part of which will have been 
placed in common stocks. With the 
present inflated economy, variable 
annuities make an attractive invest- 
ment for people who want annuity 
coverage but who fear their money 


won’t be worth its present purchase 
value when it’s needed. 

A similar development is the 
marketing of mutual funds by life 
insurance salesmen. This form of 


investment has experienced terrific 


growth on its own during the past 
decade, and if sold in conjunction 
with permanent insurance, would 
provide both security and a means 
to keep up with inflation. However, 
legal complications have not yet per- 
mitted “package sales” of mutual 
fund investments and life insurance 
policies in most states. 


Short Merger Trend 


Another current trend is the mer- 
ger of life and property insurance 
companies. When two companies 
merge, the insurance buyer can pur- 
chase all his insurance from a single 
agency, and pay his premiums under 
a single billing to the same company. 

A development which is most 
likely to affect life companies in the 
near future is the field of pensions 
for the self-employed. The Simpson- 





The Federal Man has just returned 


from an all expense paid 


business trip held at 


Daytona Beach, Florida. 

The Federal Life home office 
located at 6100 N. Cicero Ave. ; 
in Chicago is getting set | 


for the next meeting 
to be held in 1961. 


If you would like to enjoy 
the privileges of a Federal man, Sj 


contact Emery Huff, 
Agency Vice President. 
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Keogh Bill (H.R. 10), or a Treas- 
ury-modified version of it, would 
permit self-employed people and 
partners in small businesses to enjoy 
tax advantages similar to those now 
enjoyed by employed people whose 
income is partially deferred until 
after retirement. If the legislation 
is passed, the self-employed will be 
able to set up pension plans of their 
own with up to 10% of their current 
annual salary (maximum $2,500 per 
year and $50,000 aggregate) allo- 
cated to the purchase of pension 
benefits with tax deferral privileges. 

But don’t wait for future develop- 
ments. Remember, the only worth- 
while insurance is that which is in 
force. If you have some—keep it in 
force, and if you need more—buy it 
now. 


EDUCATION STUDY 


INSURANCE Is A SUBJECT of instruc- 
tion in 299 colleges and universities 
in fifty-five countries outside the 
United States, according to a re- 
search study just published by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. The study, entitled Jnsur- 
ance Courses in Colleges and Uni- 
versities Outside the United States, 
is authored by Dr. Davis W. Gregg 
and Mrs. Mechthild K. Longo. 

The study was made on a multi- 
lingual basis and, in order to make 
the data useful to all those who par- 
ticipated in it, the summary and 
appendices of the study are printed 
in English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Portuguese. 


Drew 390 Responses 


The authors contacted 690 educa- 
tional institutions outside the United 
States and sent them letters and 
questionnaires asking if they offered 
courses in insurance. Of these, 390 
institutions responded—299 indicat- 
ing that they offer insurance courses, 
and ninety-one stating they offer no 
instruction in insurance. 

The 299 colleges and universities 
have 689 faculty members participat- 
ing in instructing approximately 456 
courses. As in the United States, the 
most widely offered insurance course 
is that described as “Principles of 
Insurance,” 
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GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


JACK R. MANNING 
Managing Director 
The Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York 


VERY PERSON HAS his own defi- 
Foaition of good public relations. 
The dictionary defines it, briefly, as 
the activities of a group or individ- 
uals in building and maintaining 
sound and productive relationships 
with specific groups of the public 
such as customers, employees, etc., 
so as to adapt itself to its environ- 
ment and interpret itself to society. 
Other people say it’s simply being a 
good citizen whether it’s in business, 
in your community life, or in your 
private life. Good public relations 
ought to be 90% being a good citizen 
in your community and ten percent 
telling the community about your 
contribution. If you’ve done a lot of 
work for local charity collecting 
money, working on committees, 
helped getting the menial tasks done, 
that’s good. But if you get out and 
talk about this charity before civic 
clubs, if you write about it, if you ac- 
cept chairmanships if they are of- 
fered to you—that’s telling. Public- 
ity is getting your name in the news- 
papers or on the radio, but this is 
only a part of public relations. 


Why Is Good Public Relations 
So Important? 


This is a time of keen competition ; 
when two people attempt to sell a 
client, the client is going to have to 
make a decision. If you dig down 
deep enough you will find that if 
the two men are about equal in abil- 
ity and his product cost is the same, 
that he likes and had more confi- 
dence in one man than in the other. 

Inner warmth is immediately rec- 
ognizable by everyone a person 
meets ; it puts a person in the cate- 
gory of “to meet him is to like him.” 
Can you develop it? The answer is 
emphatically yes, but you have to 
develop a plan and stick to it. 

The first step in improving public 
relations, and income, is to find out 
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who your public is. This is impor- 
tant. After determining your public, 
take steps to find out what they think 
of you and finally, develop a plan 
that will influence people to think 
about you as you wish. Have a pub- 
lic relations plan and arrange it 
carefully. 


Who Is Your Public? 


The general agent hands the new 
agent a rate-book, takes him to the 
window and shows him the people 
walking on the streets below and 
says “there are your prospects” has 
one way of thinking—but this is not 
true today and actually it was never 
true. No one can work with “every- 
body” and no public relations plan 
can be effective with everybody. 
You have to break the public up in 
your town into small groups. Work 
with individuals, appeal to their spe- 
cial desires. An insurance salesman’s 
public is, of course, his policy hold- 
ers. He has to treat them in a special 
way, can’t use the same techniques 
on them as on people he has never 
heard of. His public is his policy- 
holders! Active prospects who are 
nearly sold, Church members, bene- 
ficiaries, people from whom you buy 
things, school teachers, friends, 
friends of your children and their 
parents. So, it is important for him 
to know who constitutes the public. 

It is also important to know what 
they think of you. The question is 
how to get honest, reliable non- 
biased information about ourselves. 
One way that we can do this is to 
consider the way people react to us. 
Now there is another and more 
effective way to get a rating on your- 
self that is factual and reliable. Con- 
duct a sample survey of your public. 

With the aid of your general agent 
or manager, your wife or some other 
close associate develop straight-for- 
ward questions and ask them of 
people; rate your responsibility, 
your regard as a civic leader, the 
public’s trust and confidence, your 
reputation as a business man. Send 


out a questionnaire with the signa- 
ture of your manager or general 
agent to a select group of people 
with the understanding they do not 
have to sign it. You will not get an 
honest assessment of yourself if the 
survey requires a signature. Don’t 
make the form complicated, and cer- 
tainly no longer than a single page. 
Or, hire the assistance of a local 
psychological testing organization to 
help you formulate an enduring pub- 
lic relations program. The procedure 
is neither simple nor inexpensive, 
however, in the long run it is helpful. 
Before you develop your program 
there’s another step that’s vitally 
important. You’ve got to decide 
what you would like people to think 
about you. 


Public Opinion 


Isn’t there a credo that you live 
by that you want to get into the 
minds of your public? In order to 
be a business man people enjoy work- 
ing with, decide what attributes will 
make you more respected and what 
traits ought to be soft-pedaled or 
eliminated completely. The decision 
has got to be yours, but the man who 
is all “public relations” won’t last— 
he’s defeated before he starts. Never 
forget personal traits are something 
you are, and not something you want 
to be. List the traits that you want 
to develop. Parts of your individual 
program will change and expand, 
but it will eventually be not only a 
public relations program but a way 
of living. For example, accept jobs 
that you really believe you can do, 
and once you’ve accepted them, do 
them. This will help you become 
more respected in your community ; 
the more you are respected, the more 
confidence and sales results. With 
some of them you’re doing alright. 
Makes notes of those factors which 
are making you successful and check 
back on them occasionally. In those 
areas where you need to gain ground, 
public reaction will help you. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Public Relations—Continued 


The 10% of public relations that 
is “telling” is a tricky thing. We 
have to be very careful about how 
we get into the areas of publicity. 
Local newspapers will print stories 
about you and your community— 
don’t try to ram the story down an 
editor’s throat. “Telling,” however, 
is not publicity. Publicity may come 
in the form of an honor you receive 
for a job well done or for a commu- 


nity project; it may come by word 
of mouth on the part of people 
who've seen the results of the work 
you’ve done. While a life under- 
writer can be as selfless as he wants 
to be in his activities, he cannot af- 
ford to be “the rose that was born to 
blush unseen.” Build the foundation 
of your reputation on solid business 
performance and you will find more 
opportunities to build good public 
relations. 

Selling from the buyer’s point of 
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final decision. 


ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON 
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THE DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING ... 


Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


BESTS 


RECOMMENDED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of 
insurance, provides you with a series of charts which allow you to 
make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of 
financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful 
and thorough analysis according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality are the yardstick for 
measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable 


form the essential points of comparable interest in each com- 
pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 


Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus 
funds, policy reserves and reserve basis, premium and total 
operating income, death benefits, total paid policyholders, net 
operating gain, insurance written and in force, and significant 
operating ratios for the past three years. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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view is another phase of public rela- 
tions. All of us make errors on 
such points at different times, and 
I am of the definite opinion that they 
can’t be brought to a salesman’s at- 
tention too often: 


1. Always make an appointment 
with a client, or prospective client, 
prior to calling. 


2. Don’t make unnecessary appoint- 
ments and be prompt! 


3. Be well-informed about your cli- 
ent, know his name, know the exact 
nature of his business, know about 
his wife and children and their ages, 
if possible, and find out everything 
else you can about him. 


4. Sell yourself when you make your 
first call. Dress conservatively and 
be well-groomed. This shouldn’t 
have to be said but there are agents 
who do arrive at 10:00 in the morn- 
ing with a five-o’clock shadow, re- 
quiring haircuts, shoepolish and 
wearing extreme cut clothes. I 
should caution you that the recep- 
tionist who announces you, if there 
is one, often volunteers her opinion 
of you to her boss. If you make a 
hit with her, it’s a tremendous help 
in making the final sale. Avoid loud 
neckties and too much jewelry and, 
don’t try to impress your prospect 
with the fact that you’re a Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


5. Don’t bring up controversial or 
personal subjects and never discuss 
politics, religion or nationality. You 
may unknowingly offend or start a 
discussion that will get out of hand, 
has nothing to with the sale, and 
when the smoke clears you will find 
that you’ve had no chance to accom- 
plish your purpose. 


6. Don’t monopolize the interview 
Give the buyer every opportunity 
to express his own views. Very of- 
ten agents who talk too much talk 
themselves out of a case. 


7. Try not to be too aggressive 
There is a certain amount of aggres- 
siveness that’s desirable in an agen‘ 
—but this is something that you mus‘ 
judge. If you must be aggressive 
try to use a good measure of com 
mon sense. 


8. Be awfully careful of high pres- 
sure selling. Sometimes your idea 
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and the client’s idea of high pressure 
selling will differ. The high pressure 
agent is a “name dropper”—he 
knows everybody and he belongs to 
the right clubs and he graduated 
from the best schools and he treats 
the prospect like a long lost brother. 


9. Treat your prospects and clients, 
big ones and little ones, all alike. 
One large financial organization has 
a significant slogan “Every big busi- 
ness was once small” and this like- 
wise applies to your clients. 


10. Company loyalty is a fundamen- 
tal requirement of every agent, an 
inborn trait, and certainly an ex- 
pression of good breeding and like- 
wise, avoid criticism of your com- 
petitors. 

11. To you who’ve been in the busi- 
ness a few years let me give you a 
tip that you may not get often, but 
it’s certainly true. When you get to 
a client’s office drop that tired look 
outside his door; it breeds negative 
results on both sides of the fence. 
If you’re beginning to show some 
grey hair, remember, this denotes 
mellowness, experience, knowledge 
and maturity and it will give the 
buyer confidence in you. But be- 
cause you have years behind you 
don’t start reminiscing. If the client 
starts the reminiscences, try to cut 
them off as quickly and as charm- 
ingly as you are able to do. 


13. To you younger agents, let me 
say, stay young—just as you are, 
because you'll get old soon enough, 
and here’s a tip for you. Don’t fear 
your prospect because of your youth 
—most older clients envy you be- 
cause they were young once them- 
selves and most people, I have found, 
enjoy helping younger people. 

14. Never apologize to the buyer for 
taking up his time. You may feel 
that apologizing is a gesture of cour- 
tesy but actually you’ve made one 
or two errors, (1) that your pros- 
pect is not a logical one for what 
you have to sell and there was no 
reason to call on him in the first 
place or (2) the buyer is a good 
prospect and what you are selling 
would benefit him, but by apologiz- 
ing you show an uncertainty about 
your true mission. 

15. Don’t be humble. Clients would 
rather feel that you have some back- 
bone and your full share of human 
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Hey Harvey | 


your 
opportunities 
are bigger... 


. . . at Shenandoah Life 
—a company with a 
wide range of opportuni- 








ties for competent repre- 
sentatives of all levels; 
agents, branch and 
district managers. 


For full information write... 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Roanoke, Virginia 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholders 





dignity and pride. Remember, if 
you go to an appointment with the 
idea that the client is buying from 
you in charity, or thai you must have 
this sale, or you won’t eat, you won’t 
sell him. 

16. Watch your language and avoid 
telling jokes. First of all, your cli- 
ent may not have time to listen to 
them, he may not be in a receptive 
mood, and he may not have a sense 
of humor. 

17. Here’s another very important 


point that most agents overlook— 
don’t smoke, unless you are invited 
to do so. Smoking is displeasing to 
some prospects—actually objection- 
able to others. Look around the 
room, if you see any ashtrays, any 
indications of smoking, it is all right ; 
if you don’t see any signs, don’t 
smoke until you leave an office. 

18. Finally, speak simply and quietly, 
avoid the use of big words and 
clichés ; and, of course, never, never 
be argumentative. 
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Salesman 
Create 
Family 
security 


BMA field men have time-saving tech- 
nical help in planning a basic program or 
framework of family financial protection! 

PLANAVAC through the miracle of 


electronics, provides an important financial 
planning assist to the BMA salesman. 


Here’s how PLA NAVAC works: In- 
formation about the client or prospect is 
recorded on an IBM card which is fed into 
an IBM computer in BMA’s home office. 
Stored in this electronic computer are 
formulas and figures that produce from 
the information furnished a basic financial 
program of protection. This is used by the 


Business MeEn’s AssSURANCE 


Home Office: Union Station Plaza, Kansas City 41, Missouri 


BMaA salesman as a basis for recommend- 
ing the insurance coverage required after 
further modification to provide for the 
special individual desires of his client. 


Since August, 1959, BMA salesmen 
have been using their personal knowledge 
and wide experience with the financial need 
figures supplied by PLANAVAC to de- 


termine the proper insurance plan for the 
client. 


PLANAVAC is another example of 
the facilities available to the BMA repre- 
sentative to help him do a superior job in 
every situation. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


U. S. Fifth Circuit Court Rules High 
Standard of Good Faith — of 
Agent Writing Own Policy 


The insured, one Schrader, was 
an employee of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. As 
such employee he sold insurance and 
made collections out of the Clear- 
water, Florida office, being under 
the supervision of manager Charles 
J. Stevenson. On May 3, 1955, 
Schrader applied for a policy of in- 
surance on his own life in the amount 
of $25,000. Part One was completed 
by him and showed him in good 
health. Part Two, the medical ex- 
amination, was completed by Dr. 
Norton for the insurance company. 

Prior thereto, in 1953, Schrader 
had a small black mole removed 
from his back by a Dr. Carr. The 
mole was sent to a laboratory where, 
after examination, it was discovered 
that it was highly malignant. As an 
employee of Prudential, Schrader 
filed a claim because of this illness 
and received proceeds from his 
group policy. On May 3, 1955, 
Schrader again went to see Dr. Carr 
complaining of tended masses under 
his right arm in the side of his chest 
and in the right groin. Dr. Carr 
suspected malignancy and made an 
appointment for Schrader with a 
surgeon for May 12, 1955. 

The policy previously applied for 
on May 3, 1955 was not returned 
by May 12th and Schrader did not 
keep his appointment with the sur- 
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The Legal Spotlight 


geon. However, the policy was re- 
ceived on May 20th, and on the same 
day Schrader reported to the sur- 
geon who performed a biopsy. The 
pathologist determined that the spec- 
imen was malignant and an operation 
was performed. Again Schrader 
submitted a claim under his hospi- 
talization group policy which the 
Prudential office had and same was 
paid. 

Shortly before the life insurance 
policy, which was taken out in 1953, 
was two years old, Schrader died as 
a result of a malignancy of the brain. 

Prudential denied liability on the 
claim, alleging fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation as to the health of the in- 
sured in the application. Suit by the 
beneficiary resulted in the United 
States District Court. Upon trial, 
the jury found for the insured’s 
beneficiary, but the court rendered 
a judgment non obstante verdicto 
in favor of the insurance company 
and the beneficiary appealed to the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit. 

Justice Wisdom wrote the opinion 
for the court affirming the trial 
court’s judgment for Prudential. 

The insured’s beneficiary claimed 
that the insurance company was 
chargeable with knowledge of the 
true facts, either through its agents, 
or because of information in its rec- 
ords concerning the prior hospital- 
ization. Because of such knowledge, 
the beneficiary alleged that any 
fraudulent misrepresentations on the 
part of the insured were waived. 

The first knowledge which the 
company might have had of the in- 
sured’s condition was through its Dr. 


Norton, the examining physician. 
Schrader had furnished a false his- 
tory to Dr. Norton in the application 
and it is entirely possible Norton 
would have failed to find the lumps 
or would have considered them in- 
significant in light of such false his- 
tory. To find that the insurer waived 
its right to cancel because the ex- 
amining physician did not find 
anything wrong with the applicant 
would put a premium on conceal- 
ment and falsification. 

The plaintiff beneficiary also con- 
tended that the insured’s immediate 
supervisor, Stevenson, had knowl- 
edge of the insured’s true condition 
and such would be imputed to the 
company. However, Stevenson states 
he did not actually know of Schra- 
der’s true condition. Even if he had 
known, his knowlege should not be 
imputed to the company. The only 
inference that can be drawn from his 
failure to act on knowledge, if he 
had it, would be that he intentled to 
collude with Schrader to defraud the 
company. 

Another contention of the bene- 
ficiary is that the insurance company 
had its own group insurance hospital 
files which clearly showed Schra- 
der’s condition and that failure for 
the insurance company to know what 
its own files contain would estop 
them from denying liability. How- 
ever, the facts disclose that the life 
underwriters do not check the group 
hospitalization cards due to the 
voluminous task of so doing. They 
do check with a medical index bu- 
reau and all their own files, except 
group policy files. The evidence dis- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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closed that Schrader’s application 
received neither more nor less atten- 
tion than usual applications and it 
was processed in the customary 
manner. The court will not place 
the burden of examining the group 
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hospitalization insurance files on the 
life underwriter, due to the fact that 
it would be an extra expense for 
which they are not obligated. Group 
hospitalization is not handled on an 
individual basis, thus resulting in 
low cost. The extra expense of 
checking such files would have to be 
passed on to the policyholders by 
way of higher premiums if the court 
required that these files be checked. 
Schrader occupied a fiduciary re- 
lationship with the company, being 
an agent. Appleman on Insurance 
Law and Practice, §8738, states : 


“The position of a life insurance 
agent taking out a policy in the com- 
pany on its own life requires that he 
act in good faith in the observance 
of the company’s rules and regula- 
tions relating to the delivery of poli- 
cies. While procuring insurance for 
himself, the agent does not act as 
the agent of the insurer but on his 
own behalf. And any agent having 
an interest adverse to the insurer 
must disclose such interest or the 
policy is unenforceable.” 


The court then cites cases from 
several jurisdictions showing that 
other courts have held that the re- 
lationship existing between the agent 
and principal is a fiduciary one and 
that in all transactions between the 
two, the agent must act with the ut- 
most good faith and loyalty. The 
agent undertakes by taking the job 
to give his principal his best judg- 
ment and decisions. 

In this instant case, Schrader 
fraudulently answered material 
questions in his application and ac- 
cepted delivery of a policy when he 
knew that he was not in good health. 
The insurance company did not 
waive its right to cancel nor is it 
estopped to deny liability. Viewing 
the evidence in a light most favor- 
able to the plaintiff, this appellate 
court agrees with the trial court that 
there was no evidence and no in- 
ference that might be reasonably 
drawn from the evidence that would 


sustain a recovery by the beneficiary.. 


Schrader v. Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, 4 CCH Life 
Cases (2d), p. 984, U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, June 
9, 1960. Appeal from the District 
Court for the Southern District of 
Florida. 


Robert R. Tench and Leon White- 





hurst of Clearwater, Florida, attor. 
neys for appellant. 

John Bell and John Arthur Jones of 
Tampa, Florida, attorneys for appel- 
lee. 


beans Supreme Court of Appeals 
Construes Statute Requiring Attach- 
ment of Application to Policy 


David C. Donati procured a policy 
of insurance from the Southland Life 
Insurance Company naming his 
wife, Inez A. Donati, as beneficiary. 
Sometime subsequent to the acqui- 
sition of the policy, the insured died 
and the beneficiary applied for the 
proceeds of the policy in the amount 
of $12,100. The insurance policy 
had been issued without the applica- 
tion having been attached thereto. 
Virginia has a statute similar to 
those in many of the states concern- 
ing this, as follows: 


“In each such policy there shall be a 
provision that the policy or the pol- 
icy and the application therefor, if a 
copy of the application is endorsed 
upon or attached to the policy when 
issued, shall constitute the entire 
contract between the parties and all 
statements made by the insured 
shall, in the absence of fraud, be 
deemed representations and not war- 
ranties, and that no such statement 
or statements shall be used in de- 
fense of a claim under the policy un- 
less contained in a written applica- 
tion and unless a copy of such state- 
ment or statements be endorsed 
upon or attached to the policy when 
issued.” 


The company denied liability on 
the ground that Donati obtained the 
policy by making false and fraudu- 
lent answers to questions contained 
in the application and, secondly, that 
he was not in sound health at the 
time the policy was delivered. The 
beneficiary denied the fraud charge 
and asserted that the company was 
estopped to claim the policy was not 
in force because a copy of the writ- 
ten application required by the stat- 
ute above quoted was not attached 
to the policy. A summary judgment 
was entered in favor of the plaintitf 
beneficiary by the Circuit Court of 
Princess Anne County and the com- 
pany appeals to the Virginia Su- 
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preme Court of Appeals where the 
decision of the lower court was af- 
firmed in an opinion by the appellate 
court written by Justice Miller. 


The court reviews similar statutes 
and cases from the states-of Michi- 
gan, Louisiana, Minnesota, Tennes- 
see and Iowa. There is, however, a 
diversity of opinion on the construc- 
tion of such a statute. Numerous 
cases construing it are collected in 
93 A.L.R. 374 and commented upon 
in 29 American Jurisprudence 192 
and 44 Corpus Juris Secundum 
1043. 


The insurance company insists 
that the requirements and _ limita- 
tions imposed by the statute upon 
the use of insured’s statements in 
defense of a claim under the policy 
are qualified by the phrase “in the 
absence of fraud” and that the sub- 
sequent language concerning such 
statement is applicable only in the 
absence of fraud and would not for- 
bid proof of fraudulent statements 
made to induce the contract. The 
beneficiary, however, contends that 
the statute is remedial, in that it was 
enacted for the benefit of the in- 
sured and should be liberally con- 
strued to effect its evident purposes 
which are to declare what shall con- 
stitute the contract between the in- 
surer and the insured and eliminate 
defenses available to the insurer un- 
less the statements relied upon are 
made in the manner and incorpo- 
rated into the contract in the mode 
described. The beneficiary of course 
contends that the phrase “in the ab- 
sence of fraud” refers to and quali- 
fies only that part of the statute 
which declares that all statements 
of insured shall be deemed repre- 
sentations and not warranties and 
that the subsequent phrase “no such 
statement or statements shall be 
used” is clearly intended to forbid 
and is sufficient to preclude the use 
of statements in the application as 
defense unless endorsed upon or at- 
tached to the policy. Each of the 
states above mentioned have con- 
strued the statute and conclude that 
the legislative intent was that the 
policyholder should have in his pos- 
session during his lifetime all state- 
ments or representations which 
might be claimed after his death to 
have been fraudulent, so that he 
might know or could be held to know 
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We Helped Frost Harold’s Birthday Cake 


On Thursday, September 15, Northwestern’ National Life Insurance Com- 
pany celebrated its 75th birthday. So did Harold Eggelston of Faribault, 
Minnesota—retired optometrist, grandfather, respected citizen, and happy 
beneficiary of a monthly life income guaranteed by NWNL. 


Each year for 20 years Mr. Eggelston made an annual payment to NWNL 
until he reached his 65th birthday back in 1950. Then we began paying 
him. To date we have paid him nearly $13,000, and chances are we’ll send 
him many more monthly checks, for at age 75, he has lost none of his sparkle 


and zest for life. 


The coincidence of Harold Eggleston’s birthday is unusual. But his happy 
experience in relying on life insurance to make his brighter dreams come 
true is typical of thousands of our policyholders across the country. In 
keeping faith with them day by day, NWNL at 75, continues to put wel- 
come meaning into its motto: Life Insurance for Living! 


pan N/W NATIONAL 


ie) ife Insurance for Living 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 





A SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


The Statue of Liberty is an important sym- 
bol to all Americans because it repre- 
sents the freedom which is the foundation 
of our way of life. Our Company is proud 
to use it as its trademark. 

Men to remain free must provide security 
for themselves and their families and most 
American families have found life insur- 
ance to be the best way to provide this 
security. 

Liberty National Life Insurance Company 
is providing a large measure of security 
for many families. Over a quarter of a 
billion dollars is held by the Company for 
the protection of policyowners. Perhaps 
this financial strength is one of the reasons 
why more and more people each year 
buy their life insurance from Liberty Na- 





















tional, 


Frank P. Samford, President 
HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Ala. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. (ggeeeetanaa 








what the contract was which he en- 
tered into. 

If the company can defend and 
rely upon the application without it 
being part of the contract, the legis- 
lative enactment is reduced to a 
mere idle form of words, having not 
the least effect upon the rights of 
the parties as they existed. The 
court then states that in its opinion 
this represents the better view. The 
statute is remedial and is couched in 
imperative and vigorous language. 
It should not be frittered away by 
nice distinctions but should be con- 
strued so as to accord substance to 


its terms and make effective its pur- 
pose. 

Southland Life Insurance Co. v. 
Donati, 4 CCH Life Cases (2d), p. 
1006, Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, June 13, 1960. Appeal 
from Circuit Court, Princess Anne 
County. 


William T. Prince, Lawson Wor- 
rell, Jr., Williams, Cooke, Worrell 
& Kelly of Norfolk, Virginia, attor- 
neys for plaintiff-in-error. 

James W. Pickrell, Kellam & Kel- 
lam, of Norfolk, Virginia, attorneys 
for defendant-in-error. 
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Abe Harris, shown on a recent Mediter- 
ranean cruise with his wife, Bea, is one of 
Equitable’s all-time greats. Has written 
over a million dollars annually for 34 
years. Last year it was $4,000,000! Abe is 
a member of the J. V. Davis Agency 

in New York City. 


Equitable’s President, 
James F, Oates, Jr., thanks 
Abe for his many services. 
Abe gives talks all over the 


country on Pension, Cor- 
porate, and Estate planning. 
He has been called “a cham- 
pion of champions.” In 1956 
he was named National 
Honor Agent, a lifetime 
award, 


The Equitable Life 
vo) my Vel-mimt-laat-mla 
New York City 
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He works as hard on juvenile policies as 
on the big ones. During the 1959 April 
campaign he closed 79 Ordinary cases for 
a total of $1,056,000! 

















Is a civic leader in suburban Hewlett, L. I. 
Auditorium of Temple Beth El is dedicated 
to him. In the depression year of 1932, he 
headed fund drive which paid off entire 
building costs. 
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Relaxes with daughter, son-in-law, and grand- 
children. Abe, now 68, devotes full time to his 
main hobby—selling. Catches the 6:42 to New 
York City every morning, and puts in a 
twelve-hour day. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes 
hand in hand with the prestige of the 
company he represents. This is why 
Abe is proud to be a life underwriter 
for Equitable. It is a full life. And a 
rewarding one. Living Insurance 
is more than a need... it’s a 
career! 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. © 10 
Tune in The Equitable's Our American Heritage, Friday, October 21, NBC-TV 
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G.W,M.—Father of three, age 31. His- 
tory of pulmonary tuberculosis since 1948. 
Surgical collapse of lung in 1949. Accepted 
for $10,000 whole life policy. 


W.R.H.—Has three dependents. Suffers 
from heart disease diagnosed as mitral 
stenosis, a constriction of one of the heart 
openings. Accepted for $10,000 policy. 


T. K. W.—Head of family. Examination 
revealed abnormally rapid pulse rate. Re- 
jected by Army for this reason. Accepted 
for $2,000 policy. 


BOVE ARE BUT three of many 

millions of people who, a few 
years ago, were classified by life in- 
surance companies as among the un- 
insurables of our society. Today they 
are discovering that they now can 
provide their wives and children with 
life insurance protection. Their num- 
bers today have been cut to only 
about 2% of all applicants for insur- 
ance. 

Among those who in the past few 
decades have become insurable are 
an estimated two million diabetics 
in the United States; a growing 
number of the fourteen million who 
suffer from the more serious cardio- 
vascular diseases, including most of 
the juvenile cases of congenital heart 
trouble ; and most of the annual four 
inillion mothers-to-be. 

Those who were insurable twenty 
years ago at a higher premium rate, 
and who today are classified as 
standard, include nearly all our three 
hundred thousand policemen and 
firemen ; most of the one million rail- 
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road workers; the country’s sixty- 
two thousand elevator operators, and 
many others. 

And among those who, twenty 
years ago, paid a high extra pre- 
mium, are the nation’s 360,000 coal 
miners, for whom insurance protec- 
tion costs have been reduced on the 
average from an added premium 
charge of $10 per $1,000 twenty 
years ago to about $5 per $1,000 to- 
day. 

Dramatic medical advances, bet- 
ter standards of living, improved 
public health, sanitation, and work 
safety programs have directly caused 
this extension of insurability and 
reduction of insurance costs to spe- 
cial groups. But important, too, has 
been the careful study by the life 
insurance industry of the effect on 
mortality of these improvements, and 
the subsequent revision of risk stand- 
ards. 


What Happened in ‘92 


While the writing of life insurance 
with extra premiums began in Amer- 
ica at an earlier date, it was not un- 
til about sixty years ago that it was 
placed upon a sound actuarial basis. 
At that time, New York Life devised 
a system for rating certain medical 
impairments, and shortly afterward 
the company issued its first policy 
at higher than standard rates. This 
system was soon adopted by other 
companies, and from that time to 
the present, the classes of uninsur- 
ables have been diminishing. 


| THE UNINSURABLES 


This system is still used by the 
life companies in computing premium 
rates on medical impairments. Called 
the numerical rating system, it is 
based upon percentages of extra 
mortality over and above normal or 
standard mortality. Through the 
years the application of this system 
has been extended and life insurance 
companies generally will now con- 
sider applicants who have histories 
of the more serious types of impair- 
ments, such as coronary, among 
whom mortality experience is ex- 
pected to be as much as five times 
normal. 

Refinements in the system meet 
the needs of those with certain spe- 
cial impairments. Company mortal- 
ity studies on the well-known ail- 
ment of executives, duodenal ulcer, 
indicate a high early mortality that 
curves off sharply in the yeats fol- 
lowing the attack. Among one- 
thousand persons with ulcers, a 
higher than average number will die 
within five years, while those who 
survive the five-year period often go 
on to live to a ripe old age. To meet 
this condition, many companies offer 
a contract requiring a higher pre- 
mium during the five-year period, 
automatically reverting to the stand- 
ard premium for the remainder of the 
person’s life. 


Industrial Safety 


In the area of industrial hazards, 
particularly factory jobs, the more 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Uninsurables—Continued 


effective safety precautions now 
taken by employers make new insur- 
ance without extra premium gener- 
ally available. Better lighting, safety 
guards, improved sanitation, plant 
medical facilities and other safety 
improvements have resulted in a 
marked reduction in occupational 
mortality. 

As a result, insurance companies 
have been able over the years to re- 
duce the extra premiums that are 
charged for occupational hazards. 


Dramatic Instance 


Probably one of the most dramatic 
instances of upgrading in the occupa- 
tional field is what the insurance 
companies did for regularly sched- 
uled airline pilots in the United 
States and Canada. Twenty years 
ago they paid an extra premium of 
$20 for any insurance protection 
while working on their jobs. Today 
an airline pilot may buy insurance 
protection at the same rate paid by 
a clerk who sits all day at a desk— 
at the basic standard premium rate. 

While the benefits of standard life 
insurance have now become.available 
to many formerly substandard and 
uninsurable classes among the popu- 


lation, the cost of life insurance pro- 
tection today is still about the same 
as it was two decades ago, due to the 
trend of improving mortality. 

For the past two years, the com- 
panies have noted that this trend 
seems to have slowed down, at least 
temporarily. Many in the business 
expect it to remain on a plateau until 
medical science makes one of the 
two next major break-throughs— 
the conquering of cancer and heart 
disease. 

Meanwhile, there will be changes 
because continuing mortality studies 
will reveal changing patterns of mor- 
tality. While some of these develop- 
ments may require less favorable 
classifications, it seems likely that, on 
balance, the over-all effect will be 
favorable and many more uninsur- 
ables may expect to become, for the 
first time, insurable. 


ACTUARIAL SCHOOL 


THE FIRST YEAR Of Occidental Life 
of California’s school of actuarial 
science—believed to be the first full- 
time actuarial school established by 
an insurance company—has been 
most successful, according to Ralph 


A. Nelson, personnel director for 
Occidental. As evidence of the 
school’s success, Nelson points to the 
results of the 1960 actuarial examin- 
ations given by the Society of Ac- 
tuaries. 

“Our students successfully com- 
pleted 33 out of 51 examinations 
written,” Nelson said. “A compara- 
tive study shows that the percentage 
of our students passing examinations 
was much higher than the national 
average.” 

Established last September in an 
effort to alleviate the shortage of 
trained actuaries, Occidental’s school 
operates full-time for college and 
university graduates who are on full 
salary while studying. Classroom 
instruction ranges from three to six 
hours each week and on-the-job 
training is included in the program. 


Geoffrey Crofts, FSA, former as- 
sociate professor of actuarial science 
at the University of Manitoba and 
later at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles, directs the program. Pro- 
fessor Crofts has designed the 
courses to place emphasis on actu- 
arial examinations two through five. 
On-the-job training, counseling, and 
special study groups assist students 
in preparing for examinations six, 
seven, and eight. 








Excuse the reminder .. . 


but we want to be 100% positive of reaching everybody! You see, we still have a few copies of the 
FLITCRAFT BIG TWO in stock. And, we'd hate to see a Best's News subscriber turned down if his 
order comes in after they're all gone! 


So please forgive us if you've already received your copies of 


THE COMPEND and SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


for 1960! 


But if you haven't, there's still time to get ‘em if you act now! Send in your order today! Prices are 
$5.00 for single copies of THE COMPEND and $8.00 for SETTLEMENT OPTIONS . . . real bargains! 
And you get big discounts if you group your order with your colleagues .. . even bigger if your home 
office has made a grouping arrangement with us! 


Blitcnaft, Inc. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Scope 


Cc. H. TOOKEY 
Actuarial Vice President 
Occidental Life 


CCIDENTAL LIFE has received a 
(eee deal of publicity in con- 
nection with certain problems in 
mass coverage as well as having for 
many years been a leader in the sale 
of term insurance. I should like to 
begin by stating our concept of the 
job which the insurance industry 
must do in order to serve the public. 


Item one: We believe the companies 
must provide the type of insurance 
that the public wants. 

Item two: We believe that the indus- 
try must be very careful in support- 
ing any kind of legislation which will 
prohibit types of insurance for which 
there is a public demand. 

Item three: We believe that many of 
the fears that have been expressed 
as to the effect of various types of 
mass coverage on the American 
agency system are ill-founded, or at 
least very much exaggerated. 

Item four : We are ardent supporters 
of the American agency system and 
do not favor any form of direct writ- 
ing. There may appear to be excep- 
tions from time to time in the field 
of mass coverage which I will now 
explain. 


Apparent Exceptions 


These exceptions would involve 
the following types of cases where 
it is difficult to justify commissions 
to the buyer because no service was 
rendered by any broker. Commis- 
sions are a reward for effort of an 
agent or broker. Where a broker 
has received his ten years’ commis- 
sions and subsequent changes are 
negotiated between the principal and 
the carrier, there is no way of ex- 
plaining to the principal that further 
commissions must be paid. In fact 
if we insist on a broker, the Ameri- 
can agency system may be accused 
of featherbedding. 

Because of the criticism of high 
commissions which have been paid in 
a few trusteed labor management 
health and welfare cases, many 
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of Mass Coverage 


trustees are now engaging consult- 
ant brokers, asking them to furnish 
advisory service for a fee. Sometimes 
the insurance company is asked to 
pay the fee as a commission but on 
rare occasions the trustees pay the 
fee and arrange with the broker that 
no commissions be paid. 

In case of pension plans it is not 
unusual for the corporation to engage 
a consulting actuary and request that 
the consulting actuary ask for bids 
from carriers excluding commission. 
In these cases the corporation must 
pay the fee, as many of the actuarial 
firms do not feel it good ethics to 
accept commissions. 


Recent Case 


Let us take the case of a large 
group policyholder who has been 
administering its own group plans 
for many years. Such a policyholder 
often employs an ex-agent or broker 
to head its insurance department. 
This individual becomes very expert, 
particularly on his own corporation’s 
problems. It has been our experience 
that the incentive to increase and im- 
prove existing large plans comes pri- 
marily from the purchaser. We had 
a case recently where a large corpor- 
ation paid a fee to brokers for getting 
bids on major medical coverage to 
supplement a basic medical care plan 
which we had been carrying for over 
twenty years. Our bid was accepted 
on the basis that the new coverage 
would be added by amendment to the 
original contract. No commissions 
were paid, the brokers having re- 
ceived a fee for their consulting serv- 
ices. Incidentally, commissions were 
paid for well over ten years to the 
original broker. 

Now we do not encourage the 
practice of paying fees in lieu of 
regular commissions. That is always 
a matter arranged between the 
broker and the purchaser. 

In one completely new case we 
were asked to make a bid without a 
broker and the reason was that the 
principal was an association of public 
employees and, for political reasons, 
the committee did not wish to appoint 


a broker. Two years later the as- 
sociation did appoint our salaried 
group representative who was serv- 
icing the case as their broker and he 
resigned from our service and is re- 
ceiving regular commissions on the 
case. The non-payment of commis- 
sions in the first two years did not 
reduce the cost to the association. We 
have been asked to make proposals 
without brokers in a very few other 
large cases but have declined to do 
so. 
Our rules, as recently announced 
in a letter to California brokers and 
underwriters, are as follows: We 
make our quotations on all new cases 
subject to appointment of a broker. 
If no broker is appointed we will not 
write the case. However, we realize 
that the principal may pay the broker 
a fee in lieu of commissions or ask 
us to pay such a fee. In the latter 
case the payment is technically a 
commission. 

On cases which have been more 
than ten years in force and commis- 
sions paid during that time, we re- 
serve the right to change or amend 
or increase coverage without requir- 
ing a broker to be named. On pension 
plans we may quote without com- 
missions through a qualified actu- 
arial consulting firm. 


Direct Writing Trend 


As to the trend in direct writing, 
we believe it will be restricted to very 
large mass coverage cases which 
have been in force many years. The 
group market is relatively saturated 
today and there are scarcely any 
large corporations which have not 
had group insurance for a decade or 
more. In most cases the original com- 
missions payable on these large cases 
went to a few large brokerage con- 
cerns or to general lines brokers. 
Only a small fraction went to the full 
time life underwriter. 

The real points of controversy 
between many underwriters and 
companies writing mass coverage are 
primarily concerned with the large 
amounts of group on individual lives 
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and the extension of group or whole- 
sale to persons other than the em- 
ployees of a single employer. 

At present there is a strong public 
demand for large amounts of group 
life insurance largely because of the 
Federal income tax advantage in that 
the premiums are not considered in- 
come to the individual. Now this may 
not be to the public interest in that 
it favors the high income group. 
“fowever, does it differ in any re- 
spect from the minimum deposit in- 
dividual policy under which an in- 
dividual in the 50% income tax 
bracket pays a net 214% on a policy 
loan, whereas the insurance com- 
panies’ dividend formula allows 4% 
on the reserve? The 11%4% differ- 
ence is enough to pay his term insur- 
ance cost. Is this not as adverse to 
the public interest as getting his in- 
surance paid for by his employer? 

Our company has never been 
enthusiastic about large amounts of 
group insurance. We think there 
should be a limit of twice salary but 
it is fairly apparent that the public 


wants more than this and that re- 
strictive legislation would not be ac- 
ceptable, at least in the large indus- 
trial states. Nor are we enthusiastic 
about minimum deposit ordinary in- 
surance. While we write such cover- 
age we have very restrictive under- 
writing requirements, limiting it to 
the “sophisticated buyer.” 


Forced to Write 


I would like to give you a recent 
example of how we were forced into 
writing an eleven-life group case. 
Our agent had applications for in- 
dividual term policies from eleven 
key men, five for $100,000 each and 
six for $50,000 each. This was busi- 
ness insurance. A competitor came 
in and offered the coverage on a 
group basis, the chief advantage be- 
ing due to the fact that the premiums 
would not be considered taxable in- 
come to the individuals. Our agent 
who had done a lot of work would 
have received no commissions if we 
had not acceded to his request to 
issue on a group basis. He received 
less commissions but was not entirely 


unrewarded for his work. We hold 
to conservative underwriting limits 
until forced to meet competition both 
to avoid losing business and to give 
service to our own agents. 

Possibly the intense competition in 
today’s insurance market does lead 
to some practices adverse to the best 
interests of the American agency 
system. However, many of these are 
practically forced on the companies 
by their own agents. Just where does 
the company’s first responsibility 
lie? Is it not to protect its own 
agents ? 

The extension of group insurance 
to other than employees of a single 
employer has been called the lateral 
extension of group insurance. Prob- 
ably the two most important areas at 
present are the trusteed plans which 
include multiple employers and the 
professional and other associations. 
Weare unable to see any reason why 
multiple employer groups are not in 
the public interest. We have written 
a good many of these. Some have 
arisen from union bargaining taking 
out of the normal group all union 
employees and leaving administrative 
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and clerical units that are too small 
to obtain group life insurance on 
their own. Others are trade associa- 
tions where many members have so 
few employees that it is only by com- 
bining that they can get group insur- 
ance comparable to what larger em- 
ployers in their own industry have. 
If they are not able to offer the same 
benefits to their few employees that 
their larger competitor can offer, 
they are at a competitive disadvan- 
tage in obtaining and holding em- 
ployees. 

In my opinion associations of em- 
ployees are just as much employer- 
employee groups as the group under 
a single employer. Our experience 
is that only the small units in an in- 
dustry join the multiple-employer 
case, the larger employers, say of fifty 
or more employees, being able to 
get their own plans just as cheaply. 
While a multiple-employer case may 
be large in total, it involves so many 
small units that administration ex- 
pense is usually quite high. 

The use of group life insurance 
for professional associations is a 
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PENSION SALES SCHOOLS 


Between now and April, Lincoln National Life pension sales 
schools will be conducted by home office officials in 30 cities 
throughout the country. Twofold purpose: (1) Provide refresher 
course for all Lincoln Life agents interested in this profitable 
market, (2) Introduce and explain the Company’s new pension 


sales materials. 


Such activities and sales tools are another reason for our 
proud claim that LNL is geared to help its fieldmen. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 





relatively new development and is 
still in the experimental stage. In 
many states this type of business 
is prohibited and recourse is had to 
so-called franchise or wholesale in- 
surance under which individual one- 
year renewable term policies are 
issued on either a step-rate basis or at 
a level rate with insurance reducing 
by age. 


Administration Cost 


The cost of administering a case 
of this type is higher than on regular 
group insurance but much lower than 
on the usual individual policy. Part 
of the savings comes from group type 
commissions. Other savings come 
from simplified administration. This 
type of group or wholesale, if limited 
in amount, would have no great im- 
pact on the earnings of the full-time 
life insurance underwriter. However, 
some plans permit as much as $50, 
000 subject to evidence of insura- 
bility. There is a plan of this type in 
Los Angeles written by another car- 
rier and we have had our own in- 





dividual insurance policies termin- 
ated on account of it. However, the 
impact has not been such as to affect 
adversely our over-all sales of in- 
dividual business. Actually the per- 
centage participation in plans of this 
type seems to be low. There are many 
problems involved in mass coverage 
of professional associations as 
brought out in the actuarial report 
to a certain county medical society. 
Incidently I think this is the right 
way to oppose questionable groups 
and much more constructive than 
passing laws prohibiting such cover- 
age. 

We have written very little of this 
type of business, largely because we 
are unwilling to match guarantees 
and rates of our competitors. One 
case I examined generates a defi- 
ciency reserve of $650,000 (under 
the 1941 CSO Mortality Table). I 
do not know whether the carrier is 
setting up that reserve or not. I do 
know that Occidental cannot afford to 
tie up that much money in one piece 
of group or wholesale insurance. 
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The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 


originate mortgages and to ad 
ance Companies, Banks, Savings 


added as our local investigations in each section o 


uvately represent the mortgage loan 


departments of Life Insur- 


Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 
Each firm presented herein has been ep Fs investigated by us. Additional firms will be 


the nation are completed; our eventual objective 


is to have all qualified firms in each area represented. The absence of any firm's name should 
not be unfavorably construed as it may be due to a number of reasons, including their decision 


not to be listed. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA 





CALIFORNIA 





COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 


2119—4TH AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 








GEORGE ELKINS CO. 


BEVERLY DRIVE AT SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 








W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLEN MORTGAGE CO. 
7872 IVANHOE AVE. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
FOR SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








REAL ESTATE FINANCING, INC, 


165 LEE STREET 
MONTGOMERY |, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE SERVICE CO. 


367 ISTH ST. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








E. S$. WATTS & CO. INC. 


130 CLAYTON ST. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Mobile, Ala. & Pensacola, Fla. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY MORTGAGE 
& LOAN 


3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, Calif,; 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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ARIZONA 








APPLEWHITE MORTGAGE 
& INVESTMENT CO. 
1101 NORTH FIRST ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA k VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO |, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


GEORGIA 





PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 


SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 

Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





OLORADO 








DENVER, COLORADO 


ONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KASSLER & CO. 
1554 BROADWAY 
c 








WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 

905 6th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ILLINOIS 








CONNECTICUT 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


is A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON §&, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DELAWARE 


FLORIDA 


DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


| T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 
DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
c 


BISBEE-BALDWIN CORPORATION 
341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

«Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. F. PHILIPSBORN & CO. 
10 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL & FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


11] WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INDIANA 





BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 


CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Arlington, Va.; Washington, D. C.; Clearwater, 
Eau Gailie, Fla.; Upper Darby, Pa. 





LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








A. E. LANDVOIGT, INC. 
61S ISTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 
1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


eee « ~ eee 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





IOWA 





H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








AMERICAN MORTGAGE CO. 
OF FLORIDA 


309 S. ORANGE AVE. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 
FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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MICHIGAN (Continued) 





NEW YORK (Continued) 











THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 
139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING se 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n renee, 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES inc. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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MINNESOTA 








THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THORPE BROS. INC. 

THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








KENTUCKY 





GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 






















CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 


















EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 
SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 








Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 

215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 














LOUISIANA 


MISSOURI 






CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—G boro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 




















HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 






GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


barat hf ge? 3 yy eA & 
A MORT 




















DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 
1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MARYLAND 





W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
il EAST CHASE STREET 

BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MICHIGAN 





ADVANCE MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
234 STATE STREET 
ETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE setts + SERVICING 


Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cincinnati, jose Dayton, 
Ohio: Milwaukee, W Wisconsi 
Member: Mortgage Bankers sate Amer. 








MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 
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NEBRASKA 






N. G. SPEIR, INC. 

128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
















WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
Pepin hg CORP.. 


WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 












NEW YORK 








WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


OHIO (Continued 


Bankers 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 





Laima: ° a:35 COMPANY 


319 WEST STH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 


208 CHERRY AVE. 
NORTH CHARLESTON, $s. ee 


FHA Approved Mort 
Commercial & All Ty R 











AGES dential Loans 
gs COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES ee YS, seats iie mplete Serv rvicing Facilities 
rida Serving Morthwenern Nesth Carclins 5 EXCHANGE Sf. CHARLESTON 
er. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgege Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
OHIO TENNESSEE 
FIRST AKRON CORPORATION MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. FIRST TRUST COMPANY 
INC, 2 STREET 709 CHESTNUT STREET 
a ad aie TOLEDO, OHIO CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
AGES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
IES Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





W. LYMAN CASE & CO. 


. 23 N. FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


venrer INDUSTRIAL & 


AGES ESIDENTIAL 
TES CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
ner. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 


1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 


NY CORPORATION 
SAGES 800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
LES CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 

Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 











iy Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
ner. 
TEXAS 
WALLDON, INC. OWAY.- 
RP. 615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. COT SACHEERS COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
1A CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
A Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 
3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2 CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 


AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529 WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 





RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages ° 
Complete Servicing Facilities 




















GAGES INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES BRANCHES 
TIES BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
mer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
iD THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
Re aie ae | &. COFFEE STREET 104 WEST IOTH ST. 
AY R vi . CAROLINA AUSTIN, 
NA COLUMBUS, OFI0 eusninaa ape (se CONVENTIONAL pes “4 MORTGAGES 
oe ee eee COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
TIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON Member: M : 
\mer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. amber: Mertgage Sankers Ass'n Amer. 
C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

PANY PANCING MORTSASES, IC. 201 EAST NORTH STREET 1404 KIRBY 8 
6. GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA DALLAS |, TEXAS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Conventional, FHA & VA M Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 

Commercial, Industrial, » Remientet Mortgages "Coausiate lete Servici: foie Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 
‘A Forty-three years servicing experience Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, IE industrial Mortgages 

BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Deyien an throughout the Southwest 

Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 




















(Continued on the next page) 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


TEXAS (Continued) TEXAS (Continued) VIRGINIA 





JONES-WEST MORTGAGE KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
RIO solar ered BLDG. REAL ESTATE LOANS 2300 WILSON BLVD. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 1816 MAIN, HOUSTON ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING FHA 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS SERVICE ee et oe eae 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH GULF COAST AREA COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS fis See cet aaa 
et ee ak, ee ee NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES Complete Servicing Facilities . 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES ey yg gy Werth, COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY COLONIAL — em 
HOME MORTGAGE CO. OF EL PASO whys geile oa eaenel, Snow, f 
BASSETT TOWER BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS RICHMOND, vA 
EL PASO, TEXAS , Cor ial, Co ional, FHA & VA R 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES a dra wd 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& Lip bee bc COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES a Soe waned — ga 
COMPLETE SERVICING CILITI HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA Charlotte & New York City , 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








nets pomeranian — INVESTORS, INC. MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS léth STREET & AVENUE M 400 EAST MAIN STREET 
State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing epean, TEAS RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONA A, V. 
All IBM Accounting Services ONAL, FH A MORTGAGES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass‘n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY W. K. EWING CO., INC. MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. Esteblished 1917 URCH AVENUE, S.W. 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 30 KOANOKE. vino! 1A 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, era Service Facilities 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES ES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES Bristol & Norfolk qe ERD N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WASHINGTON 
RAL 
‘INVESTMENT CORP. THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY SEATTLE MORTGAGE COMPANY 
©. BOX 2635 SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 1004 THIRD AVENUE 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
Fg nee Soames, | nace al CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 


Mortgages Property M CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
aan: yy cr, Midland, El Pas, COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
auras awtinien MORTGAGE INVESTMENT HOME manent. INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS CORPORATION OF TEXAS 1016 KANAWHA BLY! 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING be 0, TEXAS CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA . 
FACILITIES CONVEN FHA &'V CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAG £S 
isaac taiasin EE en SRR VICING Pattee COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Arizona and California Offices: menay ng 9 De apa Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. bewntien Martane Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


UTAH WISCONSIN 


ha ny & NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. MOnTeAGS B ASSOCIATES, INC. 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 8 EXCHANGE PLACE MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
P. ©. Box 3085 Houston, Texas SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
cobntawe Mibetisidiie taints CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES MORTGAGES 
SERVICE “Service is our only Product" Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wisccn- 


in; Rochester, St. |I—Minneso’ 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. ae reerah a rae ll 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Royal Banner Plan 


° MEDICA 
°* HOSPITAL-S 


With Special Renew 


RP. 


sAGES 
PIES 


for the highest 


ner. 


INC, 


* Remarkable new individual or family 
overage you can carry with pride into 
most every home in your area. 












= Both programs in Combined’s Royal Ban- 


ler Plan, Medical-Surgical and Hospital- 
Surgical have many liberal features, in- 
uding extra benefits for anesthetist fees. 


GAGES 


mer. 


All benefits are payable in addition to 
vorkmen’s compensation or any other in- 
aces Qerence — anywhere in the world! What’s 
TIES 
Va. 


COMBINED 


INC. BGROUP OF COMPANIES 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 





‘GAGES 
LL Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Wiscon- Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 


ta urthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


look to COMBINED 


standards in A&H 











L-SURGICAL 
URGICAL 


al Protection 















more, special renewal protection is afforded. 
This is undoubtedly the flexible, saleable 
coverage you’ve been wanting, to attain 
your goal in A&H. 


You can set your sights high with 
Combined’s Royal Banner Plan because its 
potential is unlimited. And so is yours— 
with 100% backing from the Combined 
Group, who’s business is A&H—only A&H. 
We'll be glad to give you full particulars, 
if you'll mail the coupon below. Do it today! 






Combined insurance Co. of America, Dept. 85 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send details about Combined’s new Royal 
Banner Plan and how we can qualify to sell it. 





Name 













Address 





City State 











Coverage—from page 83 


Another lateral extension of group 
insurance is its use to cover mort- 
gage loans. For practical reasons I 
doubt very much if we will ever find 
mass coverage on mortgages in other 
than exceptional cases. I was an ac- 
tive participant in the first successful 
plan of this type about twenty-two 
years ago so I can pose as an expert 
on mortgage group insurance. That 
plan was the California Veterans’ 





Home Loan Insurance Plan which 
has recently received some publicity 
from our California underwriters. I 
have been looking for another prac- 
tical plan ever since and have found 
only two, one of which is the Missi- 
ssippi Veterans’ Loan Plan, and the 
other is the Oregon Veterans’ Loan 
Plan which is carried by an Oregon 
insurance company. 

Now Occidental has written sev- 
eral other mortgage cases, but they 
have been more trouble than they 
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Our career underwriters have always looked to Pilot for 
<S trend-setting sales aids . . 


but never have we seen such 


enthusiasm as greeted the presentation of our eight latest 
~ sales kits in a recent series of sales meetings held through- 
out our territory. 





\ se Each kit is a complete selling tool in itself . . . with 
illustrated explanatory brochure to lay before the prospect, 
follow-through sales talk, proposal form, and application. 


Pilot’s fully coordinated new sales promotion program 
includes twelve separate merchandising folders . . . one on 
each of our most popular protection plans for men, women, 
children, the family, education, and retirement. 


The results to date prove again that with the right cover- 
age and the right merchandising aids, there is no stopping 
the right man on the job—the Pilot careerman. 
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were worth. An investment company 
sold a block of insured mortgages to 
one of our giant competitors who 
were quite uninterested in collecting 
the insurance premiums and remit- 
ting to Occidental. So Occidental 
had to offer a special conversion 
privilege. Just this year we offered 
group underwriting on policies cov- 
ering loans from one of the largest 
oil companies to its distributors. 
The oil company offered to pay one- 
half the premium. The participation 
was so poor we had to switch to reg- 
ular underwriting on the small per- 
centage of borrowers who wanted 
coverage. You can’t sell insurance by 
mail, even at half price. It takes so 
many special conditions to make a 
case of this kind successful that few 
can qualify. I'll just give you a few 
of the conditions. There must be a 
condition where the creditor does 
not sell the mortgage or purchase 
contract. There must be a painless 
way for the debtor to pay premiums 
such as extension of the installment 
period. There must be individual 
selection of new borrowers or pur- 
chasers, since otherwise the large 
amounts involved would produce an 
adverse selection among new lives 
coming in. There should not be too 
great a spread of ages, or it is neces- 
sary to charge step-rates and that 
makes the plan too complicated. 
Occidental has several hundred 
million dollars in mortgage invest- 
ments. If I thought it practical I 
would have offered a mass coverage 
plan to our own borrowers long ago. 
It just doesn’t work out. You now 
know my reason for believing mass 
coverage of mortgage loans will 
never have a serious impact on the 
American agency system. 


Other Ventures 


Now two other experiments which 
we have recently made have proven 
to us that there are limits*to using 
mass coverage on fraternal or other 
organizations not connected by finan- 
cial ties. 

In one large national association 
we signed up 3% of the members. 
Since we had some evidence of i:- 
surability and the amounts were 
small the mortality has been satis- 
factory and the plan can be consid- 
ered successful from an underwriting 
standpoint. However, the total vol- 
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» News 


ume is not enough to weaken the 
American agency system. 

In the case of a fraternal, problems 
of underwriting and compliance with 
state requirements have already in- 
dicated that while we have a noble 
experiment in hand we would not 
do it again, purely from selfish busi- 
ness principles. 


Room for Experimenting 


In a free economy there must be 
some room for experimenting. Every 
day I see companies experimenting 
with plans which, after nearly forty 
years of underwriting, I feel sure 
are a waste of time. Isn’t it better 
to let people learn the hard way than 
to hedge them around with pro- 
hibitions? How do we justify our 
conception of free enterprise in this 
Western world if we prohibit what 
my very dear friend, the late Ed 
Whittaker, said was the sixth Ameri- 
can freedom—the right of every man 
to make a damn fool of himself? 
Again I would like to repeat that 
there are many natural laws which, 
in my opinion, confine successful 
mass coverage to a fairly small area 
of the total life insurance market. 


Finally we have the use of group 
insurance in connection with mutual 
funds. This use of group insurance 
is in direct competition with endow- 
ment insurance. In most states it 
can be sold as -creditor insurance. 
In California the law specifically for- 
bids creditor insurance on security 
purchases. However, legislation pro- 
hibiting the use of group for profes- 
sional associations, mortgage cover- 
age and mutual funds is ineffective, 
because the individual yearly-renew- 
able term policies can be used. 


As I had a good deal to do with 
the California prohibition of using 
group insurance in connection with 
purchase of securities, consistency 
would dictate that I agree that the 
writing of insurance in connection 
with mutual funds is harmful. Here 
again I feel that there is a demand 
for this type of coverage and that it 
is extremely dangerous to attempt 
to forbid it by law. Any, long period 
of stability in the stock market will 
probably take care of this problem 
very effectively. Again I feel there 
is a natural control that will limit the 
area affected by this type of coverage. 


For October, 1960 








LOOKING FOR 


an Agency all Your Own? 


TRY THIS! 





Write State Life today and discover for yourself the tremendous 
opportunities being offered men who want to enjoy all the benefits 
derived from being agency managers. Yes, this can be the big mo- 
ment you’ve been looking forward to . . . the moment that can have 
its start in joining a good, fast-growing, aggressive company offering 
everything that it takes to interest and develop agents and agency 
managers. Our vigorous program of agency building encompasses 
a host of advantages too numerous to state here . . . so, don’t delay 
in getting the facts without obligation. 


DIHL H. LUCUS—Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


The 
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Insurance ¢ POMmMpany 


Indianapolis 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 





I am probably better known for 
my mass coverage activities than for 
any other reason. Many think of my 
company as primarily a group-writ- 
ing company. The truth is that in the 
company I have no responsibility for 
the group business other than as an 
adviser. My primary job is to see 
that our ordinary business is prop- 
erly underwritten and that our 
agency plant has competitive, indi- 
vidual policies. Occidental as a com- 


FOUNDED 1894 


pany is primarily a carrier of ordi- 
nary individual insurance. In 1958 
we ranked sixth in production of new 
ordinary business (excluding rein- 
surance). Our 1959 new ordinary 
business was 20% greater than in 
1958. 

We in Occidental are just as in- 
terested in the American agency 
system as anyone else in the industry. 
I think our difference of opinion as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Coverage—Continued 


to the degree of impact of mass 
coverage is largely due to the fact 
that we have learned the hard way 
that mass coverage has a very re- 
stricted use and that it cannot pos- 
sibly replace the function of the full- 
time producer of ordinary insurance. 

We feel there are natural under- 
writing controls that will limit the 
impact of mass coverage. I am sure 
this feeling is shared by all my old- 
time underwriting friends in the 
group business who, as we did, 
learned these facts the hard way. 
Now we have a lot of new competi- 
tion in the field and we think they 
also will learn the hard facts of life 
by experience. 

Another point is that the present 
population is woefully under-insured 
and there will be very few cases 
where substantial permanent individ- 
ual insurance is not needed in addi- 
tion to whatever group the individ- 
ual has. In fact there are statistics 
which indicate that persons with 
group insurance carry more individ- 








Sscing to 


cleveland? 


the “downtown” location for 
businessmen, group meetings, or 
vacationists is at East 6th & 

St. Clair Avenue. 


@ Family rates @ 3 fine restaurants 
@ AAA recommended @ garage & 
Parking lot adjacent @ closest to the 
Stadium & public auditorium 
from $550 43 


William T. Lanham 
Gen. Mgr. 


CH 1-5100 
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ual insurance than persons without 
group insurance. 

Part of the public demand for 
group insurance has come from the 
very excellent sales job you gentle- 
men have done over the past many 
years. You have educated the public 
to want adequate coverage. Under 
present circumstances it is hard for 
an individual to get as much insur- 
ance as he needs and wants, because 
the cost is too high. If he can get 
some additional coverage at lower 
cost, he wants it. 


Market Share Small 


I have not mentioned the fact 
that Occidental is writing a smaller 
proportion of its new business on 
group each year, or that our group 
insurance in force is reducing as a 
percentage of total insurance in force, 
for the reason that it does not mean 
much as our share of the entire mar- 
ket is small. 

From 1949 to 1954 ordinary in- 
surance increased sixty billion and 
group insurance increased fifty-two 
billion, of which about two billion 
was on lives of Federal employees. 
In the next four years ordinary in- 
reased eighty-six billion and group 
insurance only fifty billion. In other 
words, we had a five-year period 
when group insurance increased 
nearly as fast as ordinary insurance, 
followed by a period when it in- 
creased less than 60% as much in 
dollar amount. There were four fac- 
tors which largely accounted for the 
extraordinary increase in group in- 
surance in the 1949 to 1954 period. 
These were: 

1) the adoption of group insurance 
as a factor in collective bargaining 
by unions, 

2) the great increase in the working 
force, 

3) general adoption of group life 
coverage on installment purchases, 
and 

4) many large companies entered 
the group business for the first time. 
None of these factors have anything 
to do with the group trends that have 
been giving concern to defenders of 
the American agency system. 

When I was a member of the old 
mass coverage committee in 1947-48 
I stated that in my opinion the 
American agency system was an ex- 
ceedingly sturdy institution and that 


the effect of group insurance on its 
future growth would be minimal. 

There is no question that there 
will be an occasional case where the 
spread of group life insurance will 
interfere with an ordinary sale. And 
those occasional cases will hurt the 
individual underwriter who is in- 
volved. However, there is no evi- 
dence that the trend is such that the 
individual underwriter’s overall mar- 
ket will be curtailed. The individual 
market may well grow much faster 
than the group market. It is true that 
there may no longer be the same 
need for the policy peddler. It is 
also true that the trend is away from 
limited pay life and endowments to 
ordinary life and term insurance. 
This trend comes not from the effect 
of group insurance but rather from 
other economic causes such as the 
inflationary period we have gone 
through, our high rate of taxation, 
the trend towards home ownership, 
contribution to pensions as well as 
other forms of investment. 















Enthusiasm Undampened 


I can think back to the 1920’s my 
first decade in the life insurance 
business, when disability income was 
given away and companies wrote 













Table-B risks standard. Today we 
have a new generation of executives 
who do not believe that history can 
repeat itself and whose enthusiasm 
was never dampened by seeing their 
companies technically insolvent. Isn’t 
it very natural that we have a boiling 
up of new ideas and new approaches, 
and that some of them may be good? 
I have a deep and abiding faith in 
natural laws. We can’t have freedom 
and controls both. Making a few 
mistakes is one of the inevitab'e 
prices we pay for freedom. I do think 
the individual underwriter will go cn 
becoming better trained and having 
greater and greater influence in e>- 
panding the market for individual 
insurance. I think that is what tle 
American agency system has ac- 
complished in the past and what it 
will continue to accomplish in tlie 
future. I feel just as strongly as I did 
twelve years ago that the American 
agency system is too strong, too 
tough and too vital to be destroy«d 
or seriously damaged by the impa:t 
of the definitely limited field of mass 
coverage. 
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Satisfaction, Success, and Prestige Attract 
MBL General Agents’ Sons to Life Insurance 


Six sons of successful Mutual Benefit Life general agents have 
followed in their fathers’ footsteps for a career in life insurance. 


A survey of the six young men showed 
that satisfaction in being able to help peo- 
ple solve their problems, to have profes- 
sional status, to be self-employed, and 
quality of salesmanship were the leading 
reasons for entering life insurance. 

Most interesting is the fact that the 
father-son teams are from different parts 
of the country. 


For All These Reasons 


Charles L. Doane, Jr., © ag 
son of Omaha general © 

agent Charles L. Doane, ! 

CLU, had three reasons |} 

for selecting a career in 
life insurance. They in- 
cluded professional pres- 
tige, ability to help peo- 
ple, and that his income 
would depend on his willingness to work. 


Charles L. Doane, Jr. 


The son of Miami general 
agent Alfred J. Lewallen, 
CLU, A. John Lewallen, 
Jr., chose a career in life 
insurance because of the 
prestige and a deep con- 
viction about the impor- 


A. J. Lewallen, Jr. — tance of the job. 


Melvyn J. Huber, assist- 
ant general agent of the 
Solomon Huber-New 
York general agency, 
and son of Solomon Hu- 
ber, credits the knowl- 
edge that he could help 
people solve their prob- 
lems, and make a good 
living doing it, plus the chance to train and 
develop good men, as the motivation be- 
hind his choice of a life insurance career. 


Melvyn J. Huber 


Bill Robbins, son of Lex- 
ington general agent Earl 
G. Robbins, chose a life 
insurance career because 
of the satisfaction his 
father derives from the 
business and from work- 
ing with people. 


For October, 1960 


The son of Hempstead 
general agent Victor R. 
Goldberg, CLU, Bernard 
E. Goldberg, was influ- 
enced by the fine exam- 
ples of insurance men he 
saw so frequently, plus 
the desire to enter a pro- 
fession in which he could 
help others and earn a good income. 


Bernard E. Goldberg 


Gerald E. Youngman, 
son of New York gen- 
eral agent Arthur V. 
Youngman, entered life 
insurance because of his 
father’s love for the busi- 


ness, and salesmanship. _ Gerald E. Youngman 


~ NEW MBL FIELD ADVISORY COUNCIL 
TO PROMOTE LIAISON, UNDERSTANDING 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
announces the formation of a new Field 
Advisory Council to replace its Agents 
Advisory Committee and provide more 
sales assistance. 

The new group will represent full-time 
agents, and by means of an improved for- 
mat, election procedures and objectives, 
is designed to promote more effective liai- 
son and communication between Mutual 
Benefit Life’s home office and the field. It 
will provide a means for the agent to ex- 
press his opinions, and to channel ideas, 
questions, recommendations and prob- 
lems from the field to the Home Office. 
Among its additional objectives, the 
Council will aid creatively in sales and 
merchandising, consider agents’ special 
problems, enhance the independent con- 
tractor status of the full-time career un- 
derwriter and typify the professional 
career concepts of life underwriting which 
are ingrained in the history of the Mutual 
Benefit field force. 





And a High Average Sale — 


$15,459.00 
In the Annual Report to Policyholders 
last year, Mutual Benefit Life reported 
that the average MBL policy purchased 
in that year was $15,459.00. 
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FROM A GROCERY STORE 
10“ OFFICE OF THE YEAR” 


When the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was founded in 1845 by Robert 
L. Patterson, and a lawyer, tallow 
chandler, carriage manufacturer and sev- 
eral merchants, they held many of their 
early meetings in the back room of a New- 
ark grocery store. 

Today the MBL Home Office is a 
twenty-story tower of white limestone and 
blue-green glass. At the top, day and night, 
“Mutual Benefit Life” shines in twelve- 
foot stainless steel letters. Completed 
in 1957, the modern structure was hon- 
ored with the national “Office of the Year” 
award, with a commendation for the way 
it combines efficiency and economy with 
beauty and dignity. 


Mutual Benefit Life Has 10.16% 
Of Agents in MDRT 


Ranks 4th Among All Companies 


The high caliber of Mutual Benefit Life 
representatives was once again recognized 
with the current tally of Million Dollar 
Round Table memberships. 

156 Mutual Benefit Life agents hold 
Life and/or Qualifying membership in the 
national Million Dollar Round Table. This 
represents over 10% of the MBL field 
force. 

131 Mutual Benefit Life field men — 
8.5% of the entire field force — are Quali- 
fying members. 


High National Membership 


In the entire country, including all com- 
panies, there is a total of 3,040 Million 
Dollar Round Table Life and/or Qualify- 
ing members — of which MBL members 
represent 5%. Coincidentally, Mutual 
Benefit Life, which is the fourth oldest 
life insurance company in the country, 
last year ranked fourth in Million Dollar 
Round Table Memberships. 

In Mutual Benefit Life’s own Million 
Club, there are 90 members who each 
wrote a million dollars or more Mutual 
Benefit Life business last year. 





Patterns—from page 1|8 


Three events stand out in my mind 
as contributing to improving my 
production: 1) At our company con- 
vention in 1939 I attended a session 
on pensions. 2) I completed Part 
ITI on Advanced Sales of my com- 
pany’s training course. 3) I sold one 
keyman business insurance policy 
with a substantial annual premium. 

In those early days I was making 
twelve to fifteen calls a day to obtain 
the interviews I. needed. Much of 
my time was spent in prospecting. 
Though this is typical of all men 
starting in the business, I decided 
that to make the most productive use 
of my time I would have to develop 
a regular clientele. 

Through the years I have done 
this by regularly servicing and re- 
selling old policyowners. During the 
last two years, well over 70% of 
my business came from this source. 
Prospecting and interviews are no 
longer a problem, and I find that I 
am making much better use of my 
time. 
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This combination of advanced 
sales activity and a now-established 


clientele has worked very well for 


me. 

We hear a lot of talk about “one- 
stop service.” I still believe that the 
best is yet to come for the life 
underwriter who equips himself to 
do a superior job in the field of 
advanced sales. Three things are 
helpful in learning to do this “su- 
perior job”: 1) Continued study 
through company training courses, 
CLU courses, and the various trade 
publications. 2) Keeping up to date 
on what other agents and companies 
are doing in this field. 3) Company 
meetings for ideas on programming, 
new developments and new ways to 
present cases. 

What about a goal for each of us: 
“To earn the reputation of being 
one of the best life insurance men 
in our community.” If we can 
achieve this public regard, I believe 
our production will take care of itself. 


ROBERT E. SCOTT, C.L.U. 
Grand Rapids 


In 1942, WHEN I was earning my 
bread and butter from package sell- 
ing for single needs, I set myself a 
long-term objective. This was to 
acquire a group of promising young 
men as policyholders. These people 
I wanted to grow with, re-sell as 
their needs matured, and cultivate 
as centers of influence. Certainly 
there is nothing new about this— 
it’s the same old story. But it still 
is a most important part of my 
operations. 

An analysis of my present business 
shows how the service approach with 
the obligation of loyalty on the part 
of the policyowner has paid off. 


Continue to Buy 


Eighteen years ago policyowners 
and referred leads accounted for only 
40% of my business. But in the past 
two years, 95% of business came 
from this group—and 20% of these 
people contacted me! This shows 
dramatically that the satisfied cus- 
tomer continues to buy. 

Furthermore, of the fifty-two 
cases I paid for in 1942, forty are 
still in force, and six of these people, 
acting as centers of influence have 


helped me close $1,431,000 of busi-ff 
ness. 

Attorneys, CPA’s and trust offi- 
cers, as well as other professionals, 
have been excellent sources of re-ff 
ferred leads for me. Willingness tof 
cooperate, patience, and referrals tof. 
them have all helped to build my 
prestige with them to‘ the poiut 
where now they call me for advice 
on estate planning matters. 

Today, 90% of my business comes 
from employee plans, business in- 
surance and estate planning. Yes, fi 
my aspirations are to participate in 
larger cases. Unless we continue to 
raise our sights, set new and higher 
goals, we become complacent and fh 
begin to drift. Also, I concentrate 
on the larger cases for the practical 
reason that I need the time to give 
service to my old policyholders. 

My objective is take care of all 
the client’s insurance needs. And 
to do this job in the best way pos- 
sible means continued progress and 
development in my knowledge of the} 
insurance business. I feel that the 


next ten years and beyond will be hati 


the best ever, both in satisfaction for 
me and in service to my policy- 
owners. 


DONALD C. NEWTON, C.L.U. 


Syracuse 


In 1938 1 was working sixty 
hours a week selling uncomplicated 
single need cases—but this was not 
what I really wanted to do, either 
in terms of income or of personal 
satisfaction. 

Something that would demand 
more of me and at the same time 
give more to my policyholders was 
what I wanted. Careful and detailed 
programming for people who de- 
pended heavily on life insurance 
seemed to be the answer. 

So I started a long range prograin 
of client-building with senior medical 
students. For twelve years I talked 
with every student who would give 
me an appointment. This was ardu- 
ous but rewarding. Most of those 
who bought as students and later§: 
set up practice in the; commutiity 
became my clients. The’ result is 
about $7 million now in-fofce on tie 
lives of physicians and members of 
their families. 

The results of concentration. ina 
cohesive group are cumulative aid 
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9 growth. Ultimately the prestige 
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ect reward, as part of our job. We 
must study and continue to study not 
mly our own products, but also all 
ields allied to our clients’ problems. 
As professionals we have the ulti- 
mate responsibility of putting our 
ients’ interests first, and in the 
process, making certain we have so 
well prepared ourselves that we 
now our counsel to be the best, 
ithout flaw. 

And for all our knowledge, for 
1 our skill and drive, the results 
we attain and the happiness and 
satisfactions of our work rest most 
securely on and are intensified by 
our dedication to life insurance. 


DANGERS FOR VERY 
YOUNG 


VERY YOUNG CHILDREN account for 
about one fourth of the 1,400 deaths 
rach year from poisoning by solids 
and liquids, it is reported by statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan. The 
relative frequency of such poisonings 
has been declining in recent years— 
from 11 per 1,000,000 population at 
all ages in 1949 to 8.2 in 1957. The 
death rate is particularly high be- 
tween ages one and two, drops to a 
minimum during the school ages, 
and rises to a secondary peak at 
ages 45-64. 


NEW CAPITAL FUNDS 


Over $2, 750 MILLION worth of new 
capital funds became available, for 
investment by life insurance com- 
panies in the United States economy 
during thegfirst half of 1960, says 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 
These funds result from the aggre- 
gate increase in assets of the 1,439 
United States Life insurance com- 
panies in the first six months of the 
year, 
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can an Agent 
make life insurance ownership 
a status symbol? 


Life insurance is popular. Witness the number of people who own it. But it’s 
rarely the life of the party. Let a man get into conversation, and the talk concerns 
what “my broker says about the market” or “how many shares I have after the 
stock-split”. Let a man buy a new car and he’s off to demonstrate its horsepower. 
Or enter his new house, and he’s quick to show off its modern conveniences. 
People strive for “status symbols”. 


Never much talk... never much show ... about the establishment of a fine life 
insurance program. Strange, because when a man dies, the talk is all about how 
much life insurance he left his family. 


How... during his own lifetime...can a man be recognized for adequately 


protecting his family through life insurance? Is there not satisfaction and pride 
to be shared beyond one’s immediate family? Can life insurance purchases be 
related to “status symbols”? 


General American Life has provided one interesting answer with its “Certificate 
of Commendation”, believed to be the first policyholder award of its kind. It is 
a personalized framed certificate testifying to the policyholder’s effective use of 
life insurance values in his financial security program. This symbol of a man’s 
economic stability won’t rev up like a powerful sports car, but it quietly “states 
its case” when hung in a man’s home or office. 


Company agents apply for the Certificate on behalf of their clients, giving infor- 
mation on financial responsibilities and needs and on solutions for those needs. 
Decision is made by a home office committee on the basis of current circumstances. 


The Certificate of Commendation is one of the stimulating ideas and selling tools 
available to General American Life representatives. 
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T IS NOT TOO SURPRISING that 

folks outside a particular industry 
find it difficult to understand the 
terminology which has grown to be 
common to that industry. For in- 
stance, what would this headline 
mean to you .. . “Dog Rocks Platter 
Biz”? Many people not engaged in 
show business would find that head- 
line from Variety meaningless . . 
to the initiated, the headline told the 
whole story of Elvis Presley’s suc- 
cessful record “I’m Nothing But 
A Hound Dog”! 

To those outside the insurance in- 
dustry, many of the words and 
phrases we use as common practice 
tequire interpretation. This is 
strange, since in our industry we 
specialize in words. We sell as a 
product, a piece of paper on which 
words and figures are used in their 
strictest accuracy. Yet, when it 
comes to the words and phrases we 
use to describe our business situa- 
tions we tend to do just the opposite. 































An Inexact Phrase 


Without belaboring semantics, I 
would like to try to be more precise 
in defining my subject, “The Large 
Company Looks At Debit Business.” 
In thinking about this subject, the 
phrase “debit business” seemed to 
me rather inexact. It does not mean 
the same thing to all people. Years 
ago, the phrase “debit insurance” 
referred almost exclusively to indus- 
trial or weekly premium business. 
Today, many of us use the same 
term in referring only to the com- 
bination of weekly and monthly pre- 
mium lines of business. 























A Look at Debit Business 


If the term “debit business” is 
confined to these two lines, then it 
is only one part of what I believe to 
be the larger subject that I shall dis- 
cuss; therefore, for purposes of 
closer definition, may I suggest we 
are discussing the “debit system.” 
This phrase seems to me to be more 
descriptive of today’s method of sell- 
ing and servicing the company’s en- 
tire line of products. 


Marked Change 


In the large combination compa- 
nies, debit agents today sell and 
service weekly premium, monthly 
premium plans, ordinary in all its 
forms, disability insurance, accident 
and health, hospitalization and surgi- 
cal plans, group plans large and 
small, salary savings and employee 
benefit plans. This is a far-cry from 
the debit agent of not too many 
years ago whose debit consisted al- 
most entirely of weekly premium 
business. 

Here are a few facts which indi- 
cate how deeply the roots of the debit 
system are imbedded in the founda- 
tions of the insurance industry : 


(1) In the major combination com- 
panies, the debit system provides the 
framework for marketing a large 
percentage of the total insurance 
sold by those companies. 


(2) In our industry, the debit sys- 
tem has been responsible for the 
expansion of potential markets some- 
what in the same sense that automa- 
tion and technological improvements 
have expanded the potential in the 
manufacturing business. 

(3) In many cases, this system has 
determined the stature and impor- 
tance of a company within the in- 
dustry and in the national economic 
community. 
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So much for its contributions . . . 
now, let us take a look at some of the 
problems still facing us. 

Let’s first take a look at our mar- 
keting problem. We see significant 
differences in marketing practices 
resulting from the appraisal and in- 
terpretations of the same available 
facts. While weekly premium insur- 
ance is being de-emphasized in some 
larger companies, it is at the same 
time being aggressively promoted 
and expanded in many of our smaller 
companies. Monthly debit insurance 
volume is showing an astonishing 
growth in both large and small com- 
panies. I submit that the very di- 
versity of marketing practices be- 
tween companies is in part evidence 
of tremendous need to know more 
about our market potential. Indi- 
vidual company situations do not 
account for variations of the present 
order. 


Little Information 


We have relatively little’ reliable 
information on the real market for 
the various types of premium-paying 
frequencies available (weékly, 
monthly, quarterly, semiannual, an- 
nual). It is easy to be deluded by 
sales statistics . . . often they are 
not responsible indexes because they 
have been influenced by a company’s 
promotional programs or methods of 
compensation. 

We are not the only industry that 
is somewhat less than completely 
expert at market analysis. For many 
years, the automotive industry has 
been recognized by many for its 
progress and accomplishments in ac- 
curate marketing evaluation and ex- 
ploitation. Despite this, there have 
been wrong guesses even on the part 
of this well-informed industry. 

(Continued on the next page) 







Debit Business—Continued 


The American auto industry in 
the course of upgrading one element 
of its own market unintentionally 
created a whole new area of oppor- 
tunity for foreign manufacturers. 
And it was only when foreign cars 
were imported in volume that this 
industry decided with almost uni- 
form reluctance to enter the small 
car field. This was not solely an of- 
fensive move; it was at least in part 
a defense to protect against the de- 
sertion of customers to foreign man- 
ufacturers. But an organization of 
aggressive, progressive bent with a 
positive approach and accurate mar- 
ket analysis such as American Mo- 
tors did row against the industrial 
tide of six years ago and as a result 
moved from red to black on the bal- 
ance sheet by producing Ramblers 
in great volume. Markets do change 
and so must be continually studied 
and analyzed. 


Expanding Market 


One great change which has taken 
place under the debit system is the 
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expansion of the overall market of 
the debit agent. Considered in its 
beginnings as a system. devised for 
purely industrial areas, it has moved 
with the times and is accepted as an 
excellent marketing method for sub- 
urbia or even rural areas. The debit 
system market now is everywhere 
and this is so because the inherent 
flexibility of the system has allowed 
it to evolve in this fashion. 

Certainly, changing times have 
materially altered our market and 
will continue to do so. May I repeat 
this points up the constant need to 
improve our ability to evaluate our 
markets more precisely. 

This problem of marketing could 
well have been the entire subject 
of this article and I realize that I 
have merely touched a few high- 
spots. There are, however, one or 
two more problems about which I 
would like to comment. 

All of us in the life insurance busi- 
ness are well aware of the continu- 
ing increase in the cost of selling and 
servicing our product. As an in- 
dustry we do not stand alone in this 
matter of spiralling costs. A look at 
practically every industry in the 
country will show that they, too, 
face the same problem. Labor costs, 
marketing costs, and in general the 
cost of doing business, are of vital 
concern, However, unlike other in- 
dustries—we, in the insurance busi- 
ness, are faced with the situation of 
having to live with pricing assump- 
tions that were made in earlier years 
and in a completely different eco- 
nomic climate. If even twenty years 
ago we could have looked ahead and 
viewed the scale of costs that exist 
today, we would have been appalled. 
This problem presents a tremendous 
challenge to the entire industry. The 
degree of success with which we con- 
trol costs may well be a major fac- 
tor in the continued growth of the 
debit system. 

The incredible volume of business 
produced through the debit system 
caught many companies flat-footed. 
It seemed that almost overnight ac- 
counting practices which had been 
used for years became inadequate. 
Fortunately, tremendous progress 
was being made at the same time 
toward the mechanization of record- 
keeping and paper handling. In my 
opinion, the development of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment 


provides us with excellent opportu 
nities both to give better service to 
our field force and policyowners and 
to control or even perhaps reduce thie 
cost of processing the ever-increas- 
ing volume of transactions. 


Product Acceptance 


Still another problem area is that 
of product development . . . or per- 
haps I should say product accept- 
ance. One striking example in the 
past few years was the development 
of the family plan. Nearly every 
other company, except the first one 
which actively promoted the market- 
ing of family plan policies, resisted 
issuing them. Competition ‘and to 
some degree public demand forced 
all of us into this type of coverage 
whether we liked it or not. 

Originally, monthly debit ordi- 
nary policies were sort of a hybrid. 
They were somewhat more liberal 
than weekly premium policies but 
considerably more limited than pre- 
mium notice contracts. We have 
seen a transition where in many 
companies the monthly debit ordi- 
nary policy is identical to the pre- 
mium notice policies . . . the only 
limitations being in face or pre- 
mium amounts. The same supple- 
mentary riders are available on 
monthly debit ordinary as well as 
the same settlement and dividend 





option features. 

It is not inconceivable that some 
similar progress will be made in the 
revision of weekly premium plans. 
But whether or not this happens, we 
will all continue trying to produce 
better and more attractive products. 

Perhaps, there is a similarity in 
the upgrading of monthly debit ordi- 
nary lines and in the upgrading of 
the low-priced three of the automo- 
tive industry. It requires only a 
change to provide the option of a 
more frequent mode of payment, 
making this liberalized form of con- 
tract available on a biweekly or 
weekly payment basis to create yet 
another change. This may beconie 
the insurance industry’s “compact 
contract.” Such contracts do ex'st 
now but large companies do not 
merchandise them aggressively or on 
a mass volume basis. Yet, I think 
this might come . . . though many 
disagree. 
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The following factors make this a 
rather strong probability : 
1. Like every industry and espe- 
cially every growing industry, we 
are continually improving our prod- 
uct line and despite periods of de- 
emphasis, the continuing trend 
toward liberalization, toward reduc- 
ing limitations will result in our 
marketing increasingly attractive 
products in all lines. 
2. Every company with which I am 
familiar is trying to increase its 
share of the market. This can be 
done in one of two ways ... by 
selling more to present consumers 
and by covering new consumer 
groups. 
3. No company wants to walk away 
from any part of its market. We all 
realize that while we can upgrade 
some consumers from one frequency 
payment and face amount line to 
the next higher line or the next pay- 
ment mode, we don’t tend to desert 
those who refuse to be upgraded. 
4. It is a reality of our economy that 
substantial numbers of our con- 
sumers regardless of increase in 
standard of living and regardless of 
increase in income, require the ex- 
ternal discipline toward thrift which 
the debit system provides. Let me 
cite an example of how true this 
me. 
For many years, I have been an 
avid hockey fan, a faithful follower 
of the Boston Bruins even in their 
deepest adversities and they 
have been deep at times. Each year 
a friend of mine comes to Boston 
for one of the games from a little 
town near Lake George in New 
York State where our family spends 
the summer. I called him one day 
last year to see if he wanted to come 
to Boston at the weekend for one 
of the playoff games (this in hockey 
is like an invitation to the world 
series or a bid to the Sugar Bowl 
game). This man owns and operates 
a fair-size supermarket and although 
he loves hockey as much as I do, he 
turned down the invitation and this 
is why. He said, “I can’t afford to 
be away from my business on Friday 
and Saturday, the mills in this town 
are working three shifts, folks have 
more money than they ever had with 
bigger paychecks and more income, 
but in the latter part of each week I 
extend a fairly heavy volume of 
credit. Friday is payday and if I’m 
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not here to collect on this week’s 
credit, it will be three months before 
I clean up the last of it. Very few of 
these accounts are over $20 or $25 
but in volume they constitute several 
hundred dollars of accounts receiv- 
able and I can’t afford to have the 
total volume outstanding over a 
three month period.” 


Here is a situation that involved 


credit for food ; one of the few com- 
modities which I’m willing to con- 


cede is a necessity of life to a degree 
equal to or perhaps in excess of life 
insurance. In an era of unparalleled 
prosperity there must be in existence 
an external discipline for a signifi- 
cant number of consumers in this 
town to help them budget their pur- 
chases and meet those budget obliga- 
tions. This is true to even a greater 
degree concerning life insurance. It 
is from the stark reality of this fact 
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Debit Business—Continued 


that such axioms as “Insurance 
Must Be Sold, It Is Seldom Bought” 
are derived. It is equally true that 
collections must be aggressively pur- 
sued to keep many policies in force. 
These are some of the realistic facts 
of life that we must recognize 
whether we like them or not. Any 
action toward the solution of our 
problems must stand the test of feasi- 
bility with respect to these factors. 

For as long as I remember, there 
have been circles in our industry 
within which it has been fashionable 
to criticize the debit system; to 
blame the system for problems which 
have occurred over the years. How 
many times have all of us heard the 
statement “the cost trend in debit 
business will price it right out of the 
market.” I think we would do well 
to be somewhat more exact in our 
observations and recommendations 
and to be somewhat more selective 
about the factors which we criticize 
and be more constructive in our rec- 
ommendations. 

There are many problems in the 
debit system . . . there are lots of 


things wrong with it and we are all 
painfully aware of how much im- 
provement is possible and necessary 
but let us not throw the baby out 
with the bath water. Let’s pinpoint 
more closely the things that need 
to be replaced and improved and 
work on them and work also to take 
advantage of the well established 
plusses that the system provides! 
Let’s modify and improve the pres- 
ent system by changing emphasis to 
special packaging or to groups of 
packages within our product line and 
create incentives for the public to 
demand and the salesmen to sell the 
packages at a distribution cost which 
is as low as we can make it. 

While there is no doubt that we 
have problems, it is equally clear that 
we have a debit system which has 
produced fantastic results. Let us 
through intelligent and forceful 
changes make it an even more effec- 
tive instrument for the future. 


FEWER CATASTROPHES 


ABOUT SIX HUNDRED PERSONS lost 
their lives in catastrophes (defined 


as accidents in which five or more 
persons are killed) during the first 
six months of this year, according 
to tabulations of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. This is 
considerably fewer than lost their 
lives during the same period of 1959 
and is one of the lowest on record. 
Catastrophic dwelling and apartment 
fires took only about half as many 
lives this year. The greatest single 
disaster was a plane crash in Indiana 
in which 63 persons were killed. 
Two other airplane crashes and the 
tornadoes which hit eastern Okla- 
homa and Arkansas in May each re- 
sulted in more than twenty-five 
deaths. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


THE GENERAL ELectric CoMPANY 
has completed arrangements to make 
available twenty-four-hour broad- 
risk insurance protection against ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment to 
all eligible company employees in the 
United States and abroad. The 
personal accident insurance is under- 
written by the Travelers and is 50% 
re-insured by Aetna Life. 
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Questions that require answers! 


We've collected all these vital answers now. The forthcoming 55th annual edition of 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 








BOWLES, — & TOWNE, 


LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA _ NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


2801 North Meridian St. 5002 Dodge St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. Omaha 32, Neb. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 











J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Box 56 
Winthrop Harbor 
Illinois 


Illinois 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


THE HOWARD E. NYHART 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WAlnut 6-2485 


WOODWARD Fag FONDILLER, 
Cc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 








IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 




















RECEIVES NEW YORK LIFE 
GRANT 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT of 
Southern Methodist University has 
been awarded a grant of $5,000 a 
year for the next three academic 
years by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. The purpose of the 
grants program is to help further 
life insurance education at the col- 
legiate level. 

The SMU Insurance Department 
plans to establish approximately ten 
undergraduate scholarships with the 
grant money, to be known as 
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will be used to add to the depart- 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Scholarships. In addition, the funds 
ment’s insurance library for graduate 
level work, to give assistance to 
promising insurance graduate stu- 
dents, and to develop some signifi- 
cant insurance research. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


MorTor VEHICLE FATALITIES in the 
first half of 1960 resulted in 23,000 
life insurance death claims for a total 


of $62 million according to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. This is a 
slight decrease from the claim pay- 
ments a year ago, when they were 
$63 million in the half year. They 
are, however, materially above the 
$40 million paid in the correspond- 
ing period five years ago. The 
greater part of this increase, how- 
ever, is reflected in the wider and 
larger ownership of life insurance, 
rather than an increase in fatality 
rates. Total life insurance is today 
62% greater than five years ago, 
while motor vehicle fatality claims 
amount to 58% more. 





Underwriting—from page 23 


fied in putting the case, where he 
does have complete details of the 
episode, that the ECGs which prove 
that the infarct occurred prove the 
diagnosis, in with the vague cases? It 
seems very unlikely that a group 
where there was no doubt about an 
infarct having occurred will do as 
well as a group where the diagnosis 
has been suggested to us but in 
many of which we do not see the 
supporting evidence. 

I would hazard a guess our cur- 
rent liberality in gout is not all justi- 
fied. It is somewhat based on the 
1951 impairment study, in which 
the number of death claims was not 
adequate and since the extra deaths 
anticipated with gout should be late 
deaths, studies covering short pe- 
riods of time may not be adequate to 
discover the extra mortality. Arter- 
iosclerosis of any type perhaps mani- 
fested by a plaque in the aorta at age 
40, or intermittent claudication at 
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age 40 which subsequently im- 
proved, to me would not be an im- 
pairment in which to be competitive 
because the symptoms. or signs 
which precipitated the diagnosis are 
in the distant past. Diabetes is one 
of the few examples of an impair- 
ment where duration is accepted by 
the industry as an adverse factor— 
not enough so by some companies, 
I fear. 

Now after discussing the group 
of where to look to be liberal and 
where not to look to be liberal there 
is an area I’d like to suggest to “the 
stout hearted” as a possible place 
to be competitive (since any offer 
can be considered liberal when other 
companies are unwilling to offer on 
any basis), i.e., many of the impair- 
ments which have previously been 
thought uninsurable. In these days 
of liberality this group is being con- 
stantly “hacked away.” Preliminary 
experience in diabetes and coronary 
heart disease, impairments only a 
few years ago felt to be uninsurable, 
seem to show that at least some of 
these people are insurable. Offers 
have been made on multiple sclero- 
sis, Hodgkins disease, in which 
there has been a considerable pas- 
sage of time and therefore some 
doubt as to the validity of the diag- 
nosis, all types of heart surgery 
from patent ductus to closure of sep- 
tal defects and other open heart pro- 
cedures. As yet this is being done on 
a hit or miss basis, with little oppor- 
tunity within a company to study 
mortality, much less a chance for 
inter-company cooperation. Just as 
interesting are diseases which may 
run a prolonged course, such as 
carcinoma of the thyroid, giant fol- 
licle lymphoma, polycythemia vera, 
multiple sclerosis and Addison’s dis- 
ease. Actually, no one has enough 
experience to know what type of 
mortality can be expected in the so- 
called best cases. On clinical impres- 
sions in comparison with some of 
the impairments which have been 
attacked with some success, one 
wonders about reversing one of the 
principles we’ve been using in attack- 
ing these diseases in that we wait 
perhaps 5-8 years past the diagnosis, 
establishing a period of stability be- 
fore making an offer. 

Now I’ve spent a considerable 
length of time telling you something 
that you already know—if you want 


to be liberal the thing to do is pick 
the best cases of an impairment: 
Since it seems likely that competition 
is going to get worse before it gets 
better, I thought it worth while to 
discuss these things in groups rather 
than as individual impairments for 
whatever value it may be in develop- 
ing a fresh point of view. 

In closing then I’d like to make 
the following predictions : 

(1) The future of competitive 
underwriting lies primarily in more 
accurate classification within im- 
pairments, so that at some time in 
the future we'll be taking ulcers, 
mitral insufficiency and the like 
everywhere from standard to 500% 
mortality or higher, on a scientific 
basis rather than selecting cases 
within a narrow range as being the 
fairly good cases and “making a 
good, hight stab at” or declining the 
others. 

(2) Secondarily, only because 
the field is now somewhat limited, 
the future of competitive underwrit- 
ing lies in insuring impairments 
previously thought uninsurable. 

(3) In order to do this there will 
be an increasing amount of planned 
experimental underwriting. 

(4) The underwriter of tomor- 
row (who will: be today’s. under- 
writers after midnight in most in- 
stances) will be spending more time 
coding or otherwise designating 
various aspects of the risks he is 
underwriting for more detailed mor- 
tality studies—and both in order to 
do this and remain liberal, in today’s 
primarily common. sense underwrit- 
ing, will continue to increase his! 
medical knowledge and usurp areas 
of underwriting presently jealously 
guarded by Medical Directors. 


ACCIDENT DEATHS 
FOR WOMEN 


Last YEAR ABouT eleven thousand 
American women, ages 15 to 64, 
were killed in accidents, it is re- 
ported by Metropolitan statisticians. 
Among women at these ages acci- 
dents take twice as many lives as 
pneumonia and nearly five times as 
many as tuberculosis. During adoles- 
cence and early life, accidents out- 
rank every other cause of death 
among women. 
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ICHISE BROKERAGE + COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 


My clients are proud 
of what they own... 


Laurel, Mississippi 
August 13, 1960 


Mr. Charles Becker, Jr., Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company awe 
Springfield, Illinois point 


Dear Chas: ordin; 


I have just moved into my new “Franklin home.” Amer 
My wife and I never dreamed that in five short years berry 
Associate General Agent we would enjoy such prosperity, with such a rosy rat A 
Chartes Crambiey had no future ahead. I feel that I am extremely lucky to amine 

previous life insurance be associated with Franklin. 
experience. It was our “Specials” that did it. I left a good Amer 
: “job” in advertising because I fell in love with the Ax 
Franklin specials, and their tremendous public ap- Danie 
peal. And I regularly get a big “bonus” in the con- Shipl 
stant and generous Home Office cooperation. We Agen 
have the finest sales aids in the industry, and our lial 
$ 8,131.88 warmly motivating and practical audio-visual pres- been 
entations are tremendously helpful— to me and my kato, 

clients. 

17,123.98 Approximately 95% of my sales are on Franklin Apps 
specials, and their terrific acceptance has given me port 
excellent persistency. My clients are proud of what 
they own, and anxious to tell their friends. Bank 

These special Franklin advantages have enabled — 
me to give time to civic work. Last year while serv- C. 
ing as State President of Mississippi Jaycees— sales 
traveling over 40,000 miles—I still had my best earn- office 
ing year, a 60% increase over the previous. This 
year, despite building a new home and being elected 
National Vice President of the U. S. Jaycees I expect 
to at least equal, and probably exceed, last year; and Can 
to again qualify for Franklin’s Million Dollar Con- ae 
ference. City 

I am sincerely thankful for all that Franklin has 
made possible for me and my family. oon 

Cordially, aad 
Charles L. Crumbley 


CHARLES L. CRUMBLEY 


Here is a record of his 
earnings as reported to 
the Department of 
Internal Revenue. 
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An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! — 
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CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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All American Life: Announces the ap- 
pointment of new agency builders: Emil 
F. Freeman, northeastern Calif.; Robert 
B. Grimes, Los Angeles County; K & P 
Associates—Earl V. Knighton, Jr. and 
W. B. Prather, West Virginia. 


American Bankers: William H. Lewis, 
F.S.A., formerly assistant actuary with 
the Life of Virginia, has been appointed 
actuary. Larry Wickenheiser has been ap- 
pointed production director of the 
ordinary div. in Florida. 


American Mutual Life: John H. Louns- 
berry has been appointed general agent 
for Waterloo (Iowa) area. Ralph and 
Robert Walker, brothers, have — been 
named general agents for state of Utah. 


American Travelers: General agency 
appointments in Indiana: The Blackmore 
& Axe Agency (James D. Blackmore and 
Daniel M. Axe), Bloomfield; Leroy E. 
Shipley, Lafayette; and Hoosierland 
Agency, Jasper. 


American United: Jack R. Schaaf has 
been appointed agency manager in Man- 
kato, Minn. 


Appalachian National: Eli M. Leonard 
has been appointed general agent in New- 
port News, Va. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Sam Boardman has 
been appointed group manager in 
Tampa, Fila. 

C. G. Conover, CLU, has been named 
sales management assistant in the home 
office. 


Benefit Ass'n: Robert G. Robotka has 
been advanced to group actuary. 


Canada Life: Alfred F. Kelly, manager of 
group sales for eastern U.S., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager at New York 
City branch. 


Colonial Life Ins.: Russell C. Ortman has 
been appointed director of personal acci- 
dent and health sales. 


Conn. General: Mark T. Vokey and 
Richard W. Gastil have been named as- 
sistant managers of Boston brokerage and 
Los Angeles branch offices, respectively. 

L. Clark Gould has been made senior 
brokerage consultant at Newark broker- 
age agency. Appointed brokerage consult- 
ants: David G. Allen, Kansas City; Garth 
J. Conley, Jr., Chicago; Jackson G. Fergu- 
son, Los Angeles northwest; Edward J. 
Fitzwilliam, Jr., Boston; E. Dean Holland, 
Cleveland; Robert G. Smith, Toledo; and 
Leonard Teperberg, 4ist St., New York 
City. 

Andrew M. Lock has been named 
group manager in St. Louis. William H. 
Reider has been appointed assistant group 
manager at Broadway, New York City, 
office and Albert J. Butler made assistant 
district group manager at Boston broker- 
age agency. 
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Conn. Mutual: Announces appointment 
of new officers; James W. Maher, assist- 
ant secretary—claims, and Robert A. 
Bacon, assistant actuary. 


Equitable Life Assur.: John E. Croul, Jr. 
has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s first Alaska branch office at 
Anchorage. 


Equitable Life (lowa): John M. Beers, 
CLU, has been named assistant general 
agent of Davenport (Iowa) agency. 


First Pyramid: Arthur K. Van Horn has 


been appointed general agent in Lubbock, 
Texas. 


Georgia Internat'l: Phillips Marshall, 
formerly with Equitable Life of Iowa, 
has been appointed assistant director of 
agencies with offices in Jacksonville and 
Alfred L. Block named general agent in 
Miami. 

Lee A. Ivey and John B. Waldrop have 
been appointed general agents in Ft. 
Smith (Ark.) and Roanoke (Va.) respec- 
tively. 

J. K. Seear & Co., Ltd., at Lloyd's of 
London has been named as general agency 
for the United Kingdom. 


Guardian Life: Dr. Phillips Lamkin has 
been advanced to medical director and 
assigned to the selection dept. Dr. David 
C. Roberts, medical director, continues in 
charge of medical dept. 


Hartford Life: Don C. Tillotson 
elected an assistant secretary. 

Appointed managers of sales offices: 
John P. Truesdell, formerly superintend- 
ent of life-accident-health in New York 
City for American Life of N. Y., at Brook- 
lyn; C. Mark Barnard, Jr., formerly 
brokerage manager for Conn. General, at 
White Plains, N.Y., succeeding Michael 
J. Mcintosh, recently. promoted to re- 
gional sales director at Dallas; and Carl 
S. Hohengarten, formerly assistant man- 
ager of Conn. General's Boston office, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


was 


Home Life (N. Y.): William C. Petty, Jr., 
CLU, has been appointed executive assist- 
ant in sales dept. at home office and is 
succeeded as branch manager at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., by James M. Martin. 


Jefferson National: General agency ap- 
pointments: Siate Wide Agency Service, 
{nc., Detroit, Mich.; Lawrence E. Lambert, 
Ft. Myers, Fla.; Charles A. Weghorst, 
Dravosburg, Pa.; W. Paul Jones, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va.; and David Brockert, Globe, 
Ariz. 


Kuhrts, Cox & Brander: William E. 
Murphy, an account executive with this 
Los Angeles insurance brokerage firm, has 
been admitted to partnership. 

As an expansion of insurance services 
in southern California, the firm has taken 
over the business operations of A. J. Lar- 
son Company of San Diego thus giving 


clients there complete worldwide service 
—including consulting, actuarial and ad- 
ministrative services for employee bene- 
fit plans through Ostheimer Western, an 
affiliate. A. J. Larson will head the San 
Diego office at 825 Washington St. with 
Elmer F. Ohm as an associate. 


Life & Casualty: Alfred E. Abbey has 
been named assistant general counsel. 


Life of Virginia: William T. Lyon has 
been appointed manager of Atlanta-Lyon 
Ordinary Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lincoln Liberty: James D. Holsomback 
has been — general agent for 
Pineywoods Agency, Lufkin, succeeding 
Jerry Burks, recently named field super- 
visor for east Texas and western Loui- 
siana. 

Arnold R. Rasmussen has been named 
manager for MHastings-Grand Island 
(Neb.), area. 

Thomas J. Soukup has been named 
field supervisor. 


Lincoln National: General agent ap- 
pointments: Robert A. Jensen at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, succeeding Kenneth V. Fargo, 
CLU; and William H. Ejiland, Jr., at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., replacing T. Vernon 
Chalkley, who will continue as associate 
general agent. 

Named to supervisory posts in respec- 
tive agencies: James H. Johnson, Jr., 
Louisville, Ky. (D. W. Hallenberg); Jan 
Prochotsky, Chicago, Ill. (F. G. Lotito); 
David N. Price, Fresno, Cal. (Al Halseth 
& Associates); and Luciano F. Raguso, 
Detriot, Mich. (James P. Kelemen & As- 
sociates). 


Manhattan Life: Named general agents: 
Edward L. Leoni, formerly a unit man- 
ager for as Life Assur., in Chi- 
cago; Donald L. Zentmeyer, previously a 
brokerage manager in Van Nuys for Occi- 
dental Life, and George Kwok, bogh in 
San Francisco. 


Maryland Life: Edward J. West has been 
appointed regional director of agencies 
for North Carolina (Charlotte). 


Mass. Mutual: Announces the promotion 
of district group representatives to district 
group supervisors: James S. Beck of Bos- 
ton, Bruce M. Bender of Los Angeles, 
William P. Dallas of New York, Richard 
W. Stitzel of Peoria, and Campbell Sulli- 
van of Philadelphia. John J. Dunn, dis- 
trict group representative in Dallas, has 
been transferred to the New Orleans 
group office. 

General agency changes announced: 
Marvin B. Harper, C.L.U., succeeds Angus 
B. Rosborough, C.L.U. (retired as general 
agent at Jacksonville, Fla., and is replaced 
as general agent at Chattanooga by 
Ernest L. Jordon, Jr.; and James N. Card- 
well is general agent for the newly-estab- 
lished agency in Tampa, Fla. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Midland Mutual: A new agency has been 
established in Baltimore, Md., with 
Charles M. Brooks, formerly district man- 
ager at ‘Towson ‘for Mass. Mutual, as 
general agent. 


Ministers Life: Arthur J. Singers has been 
appointed Canadian field representative 
working out of Toronto office. 


Mutual Benefit Life: FE. L. Stackfleth, 
C.L.U., a member of the Fort A. Zackary 
Agency in Wichita, has been appointed 
assistant director of agencies at the home 
office. 


National Life & Acc.: Dr. J. P. Glover 
of Ashland City, Tenn., has been named 
assistant medical director. 


New York Life: Announces marketing 
and group department transfers: Second 
vice peat Ervin C, Jones has been 
transferred from the group dept. to the 
marketing dept.; William L. Fehon, Jr., 
formerly director of the group sales, to 
assistant vice president and the group 
department; Anthony F. Noll, Jr., formerly 
assistant vice president, becomes assistant 
regional vice president for the Middle 
Atlantic region. 


Northwestern Nat'l: Announces appoint- 
ments of assistant actuaries: Virgil L. 
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Rehak will be in charge of actuarial 
claims, the insurance account, valuation 
and reinsurance and Jerry L. Brockett will 
head a research section in the area o! 
mortality studies, rate and dividend cal 
culations and special calculations. Frank 
R. Califano, a former supervisor, has been 
appointed a home office agency field sery- 
ice representative in Minneapolis. 

Robert D. Heacock has been named 
underwriting secretary. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Richard D 
Shoulders has been promoted to assistan\ 
director of advertising and James P. Con- 
nor, CLU, advanced to field superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

J. Edward Carnal has resigned as 2nd 
vice president to become manager of the 
La Salle St. branch office in Chicago 
succeeding the late John L. Gillstrap and 
King G. Morton (formerly life superin- 
tendent for American Life) has been 
named assistant manager for advanced 
underwriting. 

Michael W. Norwood has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Mobile (Ala.) 
office. Burton L. Herman has been made 
assistant manager at Boston branch. 

W. Douglas Rogers has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Sudbury (Ont.) 
succeeding his father, A. L. Rodgers, who 
will continue as a_ personal producer. 
Michael J. Kack has been made general 
agent in South San Francisco; he resigns 
as manager of the company’s Westlake 
branch office in Daly City to establish his 
own agency. 


Old Republic: Shirley R. Vance, Ilaeger, 
W. Va., has been appointed as a special 
representative. Louis A. DiMitri has been 
named as a representative to be associated 
with Columbian Agency Corp. of New 
York City. 


Ohio National: Announces the appoint- 
ment of John A. Stoelting as eastern 
group regional supervisor, sales and serv- 
ice division, group and pension dept. 


Old Equity: Ralph C. Lasher has been 
named public relations supervisor. 


Pacific Fidelity: George F. Whelan, 
superintendent of agencies, has been pro 
moted to the newly-created position of 
assistant to the vice president and direc- 
tor of sales, Wayne J. Herring. 

Robert A. Schensky has been promoted 
to newly-created position of vice-president, 
accounting and special research, for 
Pacific Finance Corporation’s three sub 
sidiaries—Pacific Fidelity Life, Olympi 
and Marathon Insurance Cos. 


Pacific National: Lioyd W. Evans, for- 
merly general agent for Lincoln Nationa! 
has been appointed superintendent ol 
agencies-Pacific northwest div. 


Patriot Life: David P. White has been 
appointed general agent of the home 
office. 


Pilot Life: Appointments in manpowe 
development program: Special home,offic: 
assistant—Thomas A. Barrow, Wormer 
general agent in Birmingham, Ala., 

Minnesota Mutual;’ management ee 
ants—Nathaniel W. Polak, formerly as 
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sociated with N.Y. Life at Tallahassee, 
Peter F. Perfetti and Robert G. Buis, 
both formerly with Prudential. 


Postal Life (N.Y.): Joseph M. Fenton, 
Jr., has promoted to director of 
sales promotion. 

Merton J. Segal has been appointed 
general agent in Detroit and vicinity. 


Praetorian Mutual: Thomas J. Hoyt, 
specialist in industrial management and 
personnel relations, has joined the com- 
pany as assistant to the president in 
charge of planning and procedures. 


Provident Mutual: Maxwell J. Loose, 
formerly with General American Life, 
has been elected manager, group sales 
dept. 


Prudential: Roland F. Carlson and Jo- 
seph P. Wargrove have been promoted 
to investment managers in the bond dept. 
and Clarence C. Coleman named director 
of electronics planning in the home office. 
George A. Bremer, production manager 
of Intermountain mortgage loan office at 
Boise, Idaho, has been transferred to 


Security Benefit: Seixas G. Milner has 
been appointed general agent in Atlanta. 

Harry McDonald, formerly vice presi- 
dent of National Associates, Inc., Los 
Angeles, has been appointed group di- 
rector. 


Republic National: Promoted to regional 
group managers: H. C. Casstevens and 
Ned C. Prigmore, Dallas; and Charles H. 
Bonner, Chicago. 

New titles at home office: Spense 
Gregor, supervisor, group proposals; 
Tommy Rhodes, supervisor, renewal un- 
derwriting; and Miss Mildred Taurman, 
supervisor, agents licensing and contracts, 
group div. 


Security Life & Acc. (Colo.): Robert H. 
Kershaw has assumed a position of as- 
sistant director of agencies-west coast. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Fred H. Reyn- 
olds has been named district group man- 
ager at new Atlanta office covering Ala., 
Ga., Fla., 8. C. and N. C. Eugene Holy- 
cross has been appointed general agent 
in charge of new Jacksonville, Florida, 
agency. 


Shenandoah Life: Clyde E. Gwin has 
been named superintendent of agencies. 


Southland Life: Harvey S. Galloway, Jr., 
was appointed assistant actuary. 


Standard Insurance: David L. Barker 
has been appointed agency supervisor for 
the Columbia Agency in Portland, Ore- 
gon, to assist agency manager Paul Mc- 
Culloch and F. J. Becker named repre- 
sentative. John A. LaSota has been ap- 
pointed district manager in Phoenix. A. 
G. Vande Wiele, formerly a district man- 
ager for Pioneer Mutual, has bee 
pointed agency supervisor of the Ever- 
green Agency in Yakima, Wash. 


Standard Security: Sidney Richter, for- 
merly associated with New England Life, 
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has been named director of training and 
brokerage services. 


State Mutual Life: William Engard has 
been appointed manager in Philadelphia. 


Sun Life of America: Jerold L. Kaufman 
and Stanley K. Kaufman have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Dover, N. J. 


West Coast: Announced the appointment 
of Alexander Marshall, F.S.A., as associate 
actuary. 

Russell V. Gootee has been appointed 
manager of the new Longview (Wash.) 
agency and Walter R. McKee named to 
succeed him as Seattle agency manager. 


Western National: John Reitano has 
been named California state manager. 
C. N. Stewart has been appointed regional 
agency supervisor for Dallas and sur- 
rounding area as well as state of Okla- 
homa. 


Western & Southern: William M. Bu- 
chanan, Jr., and Carroll R. Hutchinson 
have been promoted to assistant actuaries. 


Woodmen of the World: Miss Ernestine 
Adams has assumed her duties as Director 
of National Activities for this company. 


Zurich-American Cos.: Victor A. Swen- 
holt, formerly with Emery & Kaufman of 
New Orleans, has been appointed group 
sales representative in Dallas, Texas. 
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American College 


of Life Underwriters 


MoreE THAN NINE hundred and fifty 
C. L. U. and Management candidates 
who completed their entire series 
of examinations and met other pro- 
fessional requirements were granted 
their C. L. U. designations or Man- 
agement DIPLOMAS by _ the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers at the 33rd Annual Confer- 
ment Dinner and Exercises held in 
Washington, D. C. on September 14. 
The Registration Board of the 
American College announced that 
the C. L. U. designations were con- 
ferred upon 761 candidates including 
732 who completed the last of their 
series of five C. L. U. examinations 
in June and 29 who completed their 
examinations in previous years and 
met their experience requirements 
since the last Conferment. Manage- 
ment DIPLOMAS were conferred 
on 168 candidates, 167 of whom 
completed the examination series 
this year and one who completed his 
examinations in previous years but 
who met the experience qualifica- 
tions this year. 

Many of the 1960 class of C. L. U.s 
were personally present at the Con- 
ferment Dinner in Washington con- 
ducted jointly by the American Col- 
lege and the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. For 
the 33rd year, Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
President Emeritus of the American 
College, administered the profes- 
sional pledge. Presentation of diplo- 
mas will be made at local meet- 
ings of C.L.U. chapters “and 
life underwriter associations later. 
The total number of persons 
who will have received the C. L. U. 
and C.L. U. Associate designations 
during the 33 years of American 
College history is 8,829. The total 
number to have received the DI- 
PLOMA IN AGENCY MAN- 
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AGEMENT during the same period 
is 497, 

Julian S. Myrick, in his introduc- 
tory remarks, said, “This will be my 
22nd and final report to you as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. At the anuual meeting 
of the Board yesterday, Paul F. 
Clark was elected Chairman and I 
was elected Chairman Emeritus so 
I am glad to join Dr. Huebner as an 
Emeritus, and hope I can keep as 
active and accomplish as much as he 
has done since he became Emeritus. 
We will certainly continue to work 
together in the future as we have in 
the past. 

“T would remind you that the 
American College came into being in 
1927. It was announced at the an- 
nual meeting of this Association in 
Memphis the year I was elected 
President, and Paul Clark was 
elected Vice President of the NALU. 
Paul Clark was one of the founders 
of the American College and has 
been on the Board ever since. In that 
same year he also founded the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. These two 
organizations have served the insti- 
tution of life insurance and NALU 
well. He also succeded me as Presi- 
dent of the NALU in 1928, so you 
can see that we have worked to- 
gether closely through these 33 
years. I am grateful to have him 
succeed me as Chairman.” 

One of the most prominent men 
in life insurance today, Paul F. 
Clark, C.L.U., Chairman of the 
Board of John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, delivered the 
American College Hour address at 
the NALU General Convention 
session. Mr. Clark discussed “Life 
Insurance and the National Pur- 


pose. 


VITAL PROBLEMS 


MANPOWER, PERSISTENCY, and costs 
and profits are three vital problems 
to the life insurance industry today, 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, director of 
company relations for the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, told the Association’s Com- 
bination Companies Conference in 
Hollywood Beach, Florida. 

“We recognize that recruiting is 
always difficult,” stated Mr. Chap- 
man, “but I want to remind you that 
this problem will be an increasingly 
difficult one because of the shifts in 
population distribution. Our agents 
are in the twenty-five to forty age 
group, and this is where there is a 
decrease in population. There is also 
increasing competition for men in 
this age group from all companies 
and from outside our business. The 
urgency of this shortage points up 
the need for careful planning and 
even greater management skill in 
recruiting, training, and supervision, 
to get better men, keep them longer, 
and make them more successful, 

“Persistency is the second prob- 
lem area today,’ Mr. Chapman said, 
“and it should be given careful ap- 
praisal and attention.” He was en- 
couraged, however, that more re- 
cently companies have taken action. 
Several companies, for example, are 
putting more persistency factors in 
their contracts and convention re- 
quirements. 

The third problem area is that of 
costs and profits. The speaker cited 
several factors which he. feels are 
driving costs up. The first one he 
mentioned is the levelling off of the 
weekly premium debit. “Formerly 
many companies financed everything 
out of weekly premium income, but 
now MDO and ordinary are increas- 
ing and weekly premium is barely 
holding its own,” he said. “Where 
the trend is away from weekly pre- 
mium business, and there’s ho sign 
of a reversal, a change in_ policy 
would seem to be a must.” 

Another factor driving costs up 
is the financing of new men, Mr. 
Chapman said. Starting salaries are 
rising to meet the competition in 
other companies and in other indus- 
tries. He pointed out the necessity 
for developing a manpower program 
that will be an investment, and not 
an expense. 
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Obituaries 


Block: Robert L. Block, vice president of 
the North American Company for Life, 
Accident and Health Insurance, died 
August 5th following a heart attack at the 
age of 60. In 1959 he was appointed to 
the problems committee of the American 
Life Convention in addition to his duties 
at North American. He joined the com- 

any in 1952 from the Chicago office of 
Bartle, Upham Company. 


Buford: Paul Chalmers Buford, president 
of Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, 
Roanoke, died August 13th at the age of 
67. Mr. Buford practiced law in Roanoke 
from 1915 until 1939 interrupting his 
practice to serve as a lieutenant in the 
United States Field Artillery. He became 
a director of Shenandoah Life in 1939 and 
was named president at the end of that 
year. He resigned as president of the Shen- 
andoah Life in 1956 but remained with 
the company as chairman of the board 
until 1959 when he again assumed the 
presidency upon the resignation of Blake 
T. Newton, ‘Jr. The board chairmanship 
was left vacant when he returned to his 
former post. 

Mr. Buford was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Omicron Delta Kappa, Alpha Tau 
Omega, Phi Delta Phi, Alpha Kappa Psi 
and Beta Gamma Sigma. He received the 
Algernon Sydney Sullivan Award at 
Hollins College in 1957 and a Citation for 
Community Service at Roanoke College in 
1958. He was chairman of the board of 
the Shenandoah Life Stations, a director 
of Colonial-American National Bank and 
director and past president of Roanoke 
Medical Building Corporation, and a 
trustee of Hollins College and Roanoke 
Memorial Hospital. He was an elder and 
trustee of Roanoke’s Second Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Buford also held member- 
ship in Roanoke Country Club, Roanoke 
Kiwanis Club and the Shenandoah Club. 
He served as a member of the City School 
Board, a trustee of Roanoke Community 
Fund and as a board member of the Roan- 
oke County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He was president of the Roanoke 
Bar Association in 1927, president of the 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce in 1929, 
president of the Washington and Lee 
Alumni Association in 1952, chairman of 
the Washington and Lee Alumni Fund 
Council in 1955 and 1956 and director of 
the Old Dominion Industrial Exposition, 
Inc. in 1959. In 1955, Governor Thomas 
B. Stanley appointed Mr. Buford to the 
Commission on State Capital Outlays and 
Means of Financing. 


Frost: W. P. Frost, a leading sales repre- 
sentative of Occidental Life of California 
for 27 years, died August 14th at the age 
of 63. Mr. Frost joined Occidental in 
1933. After serving as general agent for 
the company in Boise from 1950 to 1954, 
he returned to personal production. A life 
member of company’s Leading Producers 
Club, he had qualified for each of Los 
Conquistadores conventions since they 
were originated in 1936. 


Jordan: George R. Jordan, Sr., senior vice 
president of Republic National Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas died August 
13th at the age of 66 following a short 
illness. Mr. Jordan began his business ca- 
reer as a salesman and until 1933 was a 
sales representative and general agent for 
Southland Life Insurance Company. He 
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then became associated with International 
Travelers Assurance Company of Dallas 
as vice president and director. When that 
company merged with Republic National 
Life Insurance Company, he was named 
vice president and director of Republic 
National and a member of the company’s 
executive committee. 

Mr. Jordan was a past president of the 
Texas Life Convention and has served as 
chairman of the group committee of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. In 1933, he was named District 
Governor of the Lions Club of Texas and, 
in 1941, was elected president of the Lions 
International. Locally, he was an active 
member of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce and was one of the organizers of the 
Dallas Chapter of the Navy League of the 
U.S., serving as its president and more 
recently as an International Director and 
Regional President, Eighth Region, of the 
League. Since 1945, he had served as treas- 
urer and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Texas Scottish Rite Hospital 
for Crippled Children in Dallas, and for 
many years had been a director of the 
Dallas Society for Crippled Children and 
a trustee of the Scottish Rite Dormitory 
of the University of Texas. Mr. Jordan 
was a 33° Scottish Rite Mason; Past Po- 
tentate of Hella Temple (Shrine), Dallas, 
1938; and had been treasurer of Hella 
Temple since 1951. He was a member of 
the Dallas Athletic Club and the Dallas 
Country Club. An active leader in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Dallas, he 
had served as an Elder since 1928. He had 
been connected with the Texas Presby- 
terian Foundation continuously since 1950 
when it was organized in its present form. 
He was Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee for the Texas Presbyterian Village 
for Old People. He was the fourth presi- 
dent (1951-52) of the Presbyterian Exten- 
sion Committee for Dallas County. 
In June of this year, Mr. Jordan was 
honored for meritorious service as an 
Austin College Alumnus. In addition, he 
was citied for special service to the De- 
velopment Commission of the College. 


EXCHANGE OF 
PREMIUM DOLLARS 


THe Unirtep States and Canada 
demonstrated again last year through 
life insurance how well two countries 
can get along in business even while 
maintaining a highly competitive 
position. The premium flow was 
nearly the same each way, and this 
reciprocity was accomplished in the 
face of a ten-to-one population ratio. 
The Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association and the Institute 
of Life Insurance have compiled 
figures showing that thirteen Ca- 
nadian life companies received $236,- 
300,000 in premiums from the 
United States and possessions last 
year while thirty-five United States 
companies had $214,900,000 in pre- 
mium income from Canada. 


BLUE CROSS 


On Ocrtoser | a new organization 
setup went into effect for the nationa! 
Blue Cross. The House of Delegates 
of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion approved the change. Two sep- 
arate organizations, the American 
Hospital Association and the Blue 
Cross Association, act “as equal 
partners” to promote the Blue Cross 
system. Local autonomy of Blue 
Cross organizations will not be dis- 
turbed, but advocates of the plan 
believe that it will discourage gov- 
ernmental control of hospital serv- 
ices, improve the competitive posi- 
tion of Blue Cross relative to that of 
insurance companies, and strengthen 
the “partnership concept” in the 
A.H.A. and Blue Cross. One result 
of the plan is that a business com- 
pany operating nationally with many 
branches could be quoted standard 
rates and benefits throughout the 
nation. Blue Shield is not affected 
by the new organizational plan. 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has denied the applications of 
Associated Hospital Service of New 
York (City), (Blue Cross), for rate 
increases on its 21-day and 120-day 
hospitalization plans averaging 
37.3%, and for an accompanying new 
cost-based formula for reimburse- 
ment of hospitals. Denial was based 
on the unacceptability of certain ele- 
ments of the proposed reimburse- 
ment formula and the AHS projec- 
tion of increased hospital costs in the 
next three years. The superintendent 
found that “a substantial increase 
in rates is warranted, though not of 
the size sought, and a proposal . . . 
will be promptly considered by the 
department after an acceptable reim- 
bursement formula is submitted.” 

The New York Insurance Depar'- 
ment has permitted an increase in 
the rates charged by Group Hospital 
Service, Inc., the Syracuse area Blue 
Cross. 

An increase in Blue Cross rates 
averaging 17.9% has been approve1 
in Maryland effective October .. 
The issuance of a $50 deductib'e 
contract has also been approved by 
the insurance department on an op- 
tional basis. The rates for the deduc- @ 
tible contract will be approximately @ 
the same as those previously paid by 
subscribers for the standard contrac«. 
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assn notes 


American Society of CLU: Lillian G. 
Hogue, New York Life representative in 
Detroit, was elected president, the first 
woman to hold this top post. Other offi- 
cers elected: Vice president, Herbert W. 
Florer (general agent, Boston, Aetna Life); 
secretary, James P. Poole (president, Es- 
tate and Pension Planning Co., Atlanta); 
and treasurer, Frederick W. Floyd (di- 
rector of business, pension and group 
plans for Manhattan Life’s M. M. Sobel 
Agency, Philadelphia). 


Controllers Institute of America: John 
P. Frazier, Jr., comptroller for Travelers 
Ins. Co., was elected president of Hart- 
ford Control. 

Boston Control: Ist vice president, /. 
Edwin Matz (vice president and control- 
ler, John Hancock); and 2nd vice presi- 
dent, Robert A. Miller (controller, State 
Mutual Life). 

The new secretary-treasurer of New 
Orleans Control is Edward R. Arnold, 
controller of Pan-American Life. 

Wesley S. Bagby, comptroller of Pacific 
Mutual Life, has been chosen treasurer 
of Los Angeles group. 


Health News Institute: Offices will be 
located at 1411 “K” St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C., after September 15. 


Life, Acc. & Health Claims Ass'n of 
Detroit: Newly-elected officers: Charles 
Bauer of National Casualty, president; 


Stanley Maisner of John Hancock, vice 
president; Edward Trotochaud of Retail 
Credit Company, treasurer; and Howard 
Robinson of Mutual of Omaha, secretary. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Has moved into new headquarters build- 
ing at 1922 F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Puerto Rico Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Anibal 
Sotomayor, general agent for Mutual of 
Omaha and United of Omaha in Puerto 
Rico, was elected president of this af- 
filiate of NALU. 

At the Caracas, Venezuela, 4th Inter- 
American Conference of Life Under- 
writers, he was named a vice president 
of the next conference and was also 
elected president of the executive com- 
mittee for the 5th Inter-American Con- 
ference of Life Underwriters. 


sales 


American National: Gained $313,555,090 
insurance in force in first half of 1960. 
This is the largest gain for a six-months 
period in its history and is $97,252,467 
(44.9%) greater than the gain made dur- 
ing the first half of 1959. Insurance in 
force now stands at $5,334,350,413. 


American United: Sales passed the $25 
million mark as the result of new com- 
pany sales records set during President's 
Month campaign which ended July 15. 


American Mutual Life: Paid-for ordinary 
life business for july was the largest for 
any July in the history of the company, 
showing a 48% increase over July 1959. 
For the first half of 1960, this company 

rts a 41% gain in paid-for ordinary 
life. 


Associates Life: During the first six 
months of 1960, 2100 applicati 
individual life insurance an 

sickness insurance were submitted. 
dividual life insurance in excess of $6, 
000,000 has been added and group in- 
surance of $3,000,000 has been placed in 
force while annualized premiums on new 
accident and sickness business written 
exceeds $150,000. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New insurance 
written for July totaled $36,277,011) 
(ordinary, $28,619,612 and group, $7,657, 
399). Sales for the first 7 months totaled 
$259,789,084 ($162,276,138 ordinary and 
$97,512,946 group). Life insurance in force 
reached a new high of $3,694,494,484 
(ordinary, $2,032,641,233 and group, $1, 
661,853,251). 


Beneficial Standard: Life insurance sales 
of $37,663,894 for first six months of 1960 
were reported as compared with $33,696, 
580 for same period of 1959. Total life 
in force at end of June reached a high of 
$211,654,342. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Issued and paid 
for business was up 6.43% during the first 
six months of 1960. Business through 





Space. 





AIR CONDITIONED 
MODERN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
UNUSUALLY LIGHT 
COMPLETE OFFICE SERVICES. ° 
NEAR ALL SUBWAYS * 


@ AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY e@ 


10,000 Sq. Ft. 
Attractive Office Space 


‘ CORNER GRADE FLOOR STORE—UNUSUALLY LIGHT & ATTRACTIVE 
1500 Sq. Ft... . Corner Fulton & Gold Streets . . . Ideal for Metropolitan Department 


AND 


8500 SQ. FT. OF ATTRACTIVE UPPER FLOOR SPACE 


FLOOR COVERING AND PAINTING 
TERM OF LEASE SUBJECT TO 
NEGOTIATION 
e ALL INSURANCE TENANTS 
REASONABLE RENT 
RENT INCLUDES ELECTRICITY 


e AMPLE PARKING FACILITIES 


Desirable space for an insurance company, agent or broker. 
BEST BUILDING COMPANY, INC., 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


IN DOWNTOWN NEW YORK 
INSURANCE 
DISTRICT 
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June this year totaled $112,335,072, com- 
pared with $105,544,589 in the first six 
months of 1959. Total insurance in force 
as of June 30 was $1,218,731,226 as against 
$1,137,801,144 at the close of 1959. 


Mutual Service Life: A 12.2% gain in 
ordinary life coverage written was re- 
ported for first six months of 1960. Total 
life insurance in force now stands at $319 
million. 


North American Life Ins.: Reports that 
new life insurance written during first 7 
months of 1960 totaled $52,481,000 as 
compared with $38,537,000 for same 
period a year ago. 


Old Republic: Volume of insurance writ- 
ten in the six months ended June 30 
reached a record $1,514,891,261, rising 
13% above the $1,338,170,728 written in 
the same 1959 period. On June 30th in- 
surance in force totaled $2,567,351,464, 
an increase of $436,561,791 over insurance 
in force at the end of June, 1959. 


Olympic Nat'l: New business written 
during the first half this year was 33% 
ahead of the same period last year. New 
business in July amounted to over $2,000, 
000 and insurance in force now exceeds 
$95,000,000. 


Pacific Fidelity: Increased its insurance 
in force by $89.5 million in the first half 
of 1960, which at June 30 totaled $427, 
897,320 compared with $338,389,941 at 
year end and $263,420,281 at June 30, 
1959. New paid ordinary business, ex- 
cluding group, in first half of 1960 was 
up 350% from first-half business in 1959. 


Reserve Life: New issue and paid busi- 
ness produced by the life division during 
the first 7 months of 1960 exceeded same 
for corresponding period of 1959 by more 
than 40%. Insurance in force is now 
more than $185 million, an increase of 
10% since December 31. 


Springfield-Monarch Cos.: Ordinary life 
insurance paid-for during first six months 
amounted to $51,411,640 and new in- 
dividual health-accident annualized pre- 
miums were $2,476,397 compared with 
$41,522,380 and $2,197,294, respectively, 
for first six months of 1959. 


Sun Life of America: Issued more than 
$63 million of new insurance during first 
half of 1960 thus increasing insurance in 


SIXTY GOOD YEARS. . 


AND A FUTURE UNLIMITED! 


ftlantic Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


force 13% more this year than during 
same period 1959. Insurance in force now 
stands at $615 million. 


policy changes 


American Travelers has introduced a 
new compact rate book to its field force. 


Colonial Life has introduced a personal 
accident and health policy for women. 
This contract is guaranteed renewable to 
age 62 and is available to new applicants 
up to age 50. 


Crown Life has introduced a Guaranteed 
Equity Plan featuring high cash values 
from the second year which are life in- 
sured to age 65 without extra premium. 
It is nonpar, minimum $15,000, paid-up 
at age 65 or in 30 years, whichever is 
longer. 


Equitable of New York will introduce 
individual, noncancellable disability in- 
come coverage on Jan. 1, 1961. The main 
emphasis will be on policies providing dis- 
ability income to age 65, but policies with 
intermediate and short term _ benefit 
periods will probably be offered as well. 
Some policies will have lifetime income 
benefits in the event of disability resulting 
from accidents. 


Guardian of America has introduced a 
new policy providing “substantial 
amounts of accidenta] death and blanket 
medical expense coverage.” The basic 
benefit of the Eagle policy is principal 
sum for accidental death, offered in mul- 
tiples of $5,000, with a minimum of $10, 
000 and a maximum of $25,000. 

This company is now issuing, in most 
states, 5-year and 10-year renewable 
term to both men and women in amounts 
of $10,000 or more. Policy is convertible 
up to age 65 at attained age; original age 
conversion will be allowed only during 
the initial term period. The company 
has also announced new and generally 
lower rates for single premium annuities 
dated August 15 or later. 


Home Life of N.Y. has a group plan to 
cover family men, called the “Group 
Family Protector.” The schedule is based 
on employee’s income or occupation, and 
also on number of dependents. The plan 
may be contributory or noncontributory. 
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Midland Mutual has increased the issue 
age limit of its hospital and surgical 
expense policy from 60 to 75. The com- 
pany has also announced that it will issue 
accident and sickness insurance at sub- 
standard rates to two classes of overweight 
applicants. 


Mutual of Omaha has a new plan for 
offering its senior security health insur- 
ance to persons when they reach their 
65th birthday. The plan of hospital, surg- 
ical, and nursing-convalescent home in- 
surance has been available for people 65 
and over during national enrollment 
periods. Mutual of Omaha will now allow 
persons to apply for the policy for a 3- 
month period after their 65th birthday. 
The company says that it now insures 
over one million persons age 65 and over. 


National Bankers Life of Dallas, Tex. 
now has a $25,000 minimum preferred 
risk policy, maturing at age 99. 


New York Life has published new ratings 
for skin and helmet diving and has elim- 
inated or “sharply reduced” extra pre- 
miums for foreign residence and travel. 


Reserve Life of Dallas, Tex. has several 
new plans, including a family plan rider, 
and a guaranteed insurability rider. Non- 
medical limits have been liberalized. 


Security Life and Accident has adopted 
a quantity discount system and has iritro- 
duced new policies. 


FEWER ARE UNINSURABLE 


PERSONS WHO CANNorT qualify for 
life insurance are a rapidly diminish- 
ing group. According to the Institute 
of Life Insurance, only about 3 out 
of every 100 applications for ordi- 
nary life insurance are not accepted. 
The ratio of those accepted for life 
insurance increases when the ‘large 
numbers of group and _ industrial 
policies are included. 
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Paias 


At a workshop session in Guarantee Mutual's board room during the June, 1960, Advanced School, agent R. M. Mirsky, stand- 
ing left, makes a sales presentation to training director O. J. Surber. Seated around the table and taking notes for a critique 
later on are agents D. L. Leemon, L. T. Byers, T. 8S. Mitchell and B. C. Howard. 


HOME OFFICE SCHOOLS: 


Making good agents better 


Technical skill in any profes- 
sion pays off. 


Essential to Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company’s “agency-mind- 
ed” philosophy is developing a 
high degree of technical skill in 
its sales representatives. And 
skill — as any coach knows — is 
gained through training. 


Home Office Schools at Guar- 
antee Mutual integrate perfectly 
with training at the agency level. 
Emphasized here are workshop 
sessions under simulated field 
conditions, personal counseling 
in specific problem areas, and 
clinical drills to develop skills. 


All expenses are paid as agents 
are flown in from far-flung 
Field locations for Home Office 
Schools at the Basic, Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced levels. Here 
tailor-made sales talks, from the 
approach’to the close, become 
second nature to the Basic 
School graduate, just as the 


Advanced School students in the June, 
1960, session listen attentively to a lec- 
ture on Business Insurance in Guarantee 
Mutual’s training room. In the fore- 
ground, left to right, are L. T. Byers, R. 
N. Bussard and L. W. Aspegren. 


complexities of business insur- 
ance and estate planning become 
a real part of the Advanced 
diploma winner. 


Completing the Home Office 
Schools for comprehensive 
career-long training are 
Guarantee Mutual’s system- 
atically administered Basic and 


Accident and Sickness courses, 
the series from LUTC and, the 
apex, C. L. U. 


Hard work, all of it. 


But agents are finding proof 
of its value in their commission 
checks, as Guarantee Mutual 
continues its pace as one of the 
fastest growing, most progres- 
sive life companies of America. 


Agencies open in the following cities: 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Phoenix, 
Spokane, Odessa, Corpus Christi, Casper. 
Write to J. D. Anderson, Executive Vice- 
President, Guarantee Mutual Life Com- 
pany, 8721 Indian Hills Drive, Omaha 
14, Nebraska. 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Vice-President 


George S. Chase, formerly assistant treasurer, has 
been promoted to vice-president, investment department 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford. He 
will be in charge of securities investment operations of 
the companies. 


AMERICAN SOUTHERN LIFE 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Insurance 


New Company 


This company was licensed July 1 with $200,000 
capital and $200,000 surplus. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of the American Southern Insurance Company, 
Atlanta. The official staff headed by president Roy S. 
Thompson, Jr., hold similar positions with the parent 
company. At the present time the company plans to 
issue only credit life and credit accident and health on 
the non-participating plan. 


ASSOCIATED CREDIT LIFE Insurance 


Company, Forney, Texas 


CEDAR SPRINGS LIFE Insurance Company 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


CONSOLIDATED GENERAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Reinsurances 


The Consolidated General Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, reinsured effective June 14, all the business of 
the Associated Credit Life Insurance Company and the 
Cedar Springs Life Insurance Company. Both of these 
companies have been under the same general manage- 
ment as the Consolidated General Life and were dis- 
solved prior to September 30. 


For October, 1960 


GENERAL LIFE Insurance Corporation of 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New Vice-President 


Ralph J. Shillinglaw, formerly manager of the Fish & 
Schulkamp Life Agency, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies of this company. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Vice-Presidents 


Paul Differding and Elbridge E. Starmer have been 
elected vice-presidents. 


LINCOLN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


New Agency Vice-President 


Mannus P. Toughill has been appointed agency vice- 
president of this company. 


LOYAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


SOVEREIGN STATES Insurance Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Acquires Control 


Loyal American Life has acquired 54% of the out- 
standing shares of Sovereign States giving it control of 
the Nashville company. A total of 98,000 shares of 
Sovereign States has been acquired via a combination of 
share exchange and the purchase of new shares. Loyal 
American Life plans to accept additional shares that 
stockholders may offer on a one-for-one basis. -“Sub- 
stantial changes” in the management of Sovereign States 
will be made, but the company’s identity and location will 
be maintained. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE Insurance Company 
Montgomery, Alabama 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE Insurance Company 
Decatur, Alabama 


Control Acquired 


The Mutual Savings Life has acquired control of 
the Memorial Service Insurance Company and its sub- 


sidiaries Montgomery Marble Works and Gadsden 
(Continued on the next page) 
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MUTUAL SAVINGS—Continued 


Marble and Granite Company, Inc., by an exchange of 
stock. The merged companies will operate under the 
name Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company and will 
have more than $20,000,000 in assets and life insurance 
in force of over $201,000,000. 


ANOTHER WAY... 





MIDWESTERN SECURITY LIFE Insurance 


: Company, Dallas, Texas 
is to adequately insure 


life and earning power Restraining Order Issued 


A temporary restraining order has been issued by 
Judge J. Harris Gardner of the 53rd district court in 
Austin, Texas on Midwestern Security Life. C. H. 
Langdeau, state liquidator, has been named temporary 
receiver. A petition filed by the Attorney General’s 
office, on request of the State Board of Insurance, 
alleges that the firm is insolvent. 


during the eorlier years. 


i le THE 


a NATIONAL LIFE 


LIFE 


way AND ACCIDENT 7 NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Company 


INSURANCE COMPANY H 
MOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE g Little Rock, Arkansas 


Stock Dividend 
New Vice-President 


The capital stock of this company has been increased 


TMI VPM MAI GMM:(HEME 02 209 stock dividend to stockbolders of record June 


17. 


R. H. Johnston, formerly superintendent of agents 
with Continental Casualty Company, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the savings and loan depart- 
ment, 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY For Life, 
Accident & Health Insurance 
Chicago, Illinois 








THE FAMOUS New President 


Robert F. Rosenburg, formerly vice-president of the 
ELMS HOTEL : Aeiph 7 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company, has been elected 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI president of this company. 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park RECENTLY SERVING 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 

green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


Farm Bureau Insurance 
Five beautiful air-conditioned function 


rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full eaprecytccnteme a NORTHERN LIFE Insurance Company 


ba t ice. New swimming pool, . . 
Seoneutl pont, sentie, world-famed min- Wienueainn atineiaishlle te Seattle, Washington 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





New Vice-President 


S. E. Snyder, assistant vice-president since 1948, has 
been elected vice-president. 
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PACIFIC FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


ew Post 


Robert A. Schensky has been promoted to the newly 
reated position of vice-president, accounting and special 
research, for Pacific Finance Corporation’s three insur- 
ance subsidiaries, Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Olympic and Marathon Insurance Companies. 


ACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE Assurance Company 


San Francisco, California 


New Vice-President 


John T. Grant, formerly resident vice-president in 
.os Angeles for the Pacific Coast department of Con- 
inental Assurance Company, has been appointed vice- 
president and director of agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


ompany, Dallas, Texas 


Reinsurance Promotions 


Jesse E. Flick, formerly assistant vice-president, has 
been appointed vice-president, and Wailand D. Wilson 
has been appointed assistant secretary. 


SAN FRANCISCO LIFE Insurance Company 


an Francisco, California 


ew Company 


The San Francisco Life Insurance Company, 400 
ontgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif., has recently 
been granted a license with $600,000 capital and surplus. 
President is George Edelstein; vice-presidents, Ernest 
. Anders and Sidney S. Konigsberg. 


SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


tock Dividend 


A 50% stock dividend was approved by shareholders 
of Surety Life on July 18. It was paid August 15 to 
sharehoiders of record August 1. This is in addition to 





he $1 per share cash dividend paid by the company on 


(Continued on the next page) 


or October, 1960 


OF SERVICE 


For more than a quarter century this GPM emblem has stood 
for sound, dependable and extraordinary service. Originally 
founded to serve the military, today GPM serves every walk 


of life with a portfolio of policies for every insurance need. 


GPM is licensed in 27 states and the District of Columbia and 
has expanded its regional offices from 6 to 14 to better serve 


policyholders in every part of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. J. Hennessey, President Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE: 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. © SAN FRANCISCO © SAN ANTONIO ® SAN DIEGO * HONOLULU 
KEY WEST © NORFOLK, VA. © MEMPHIS © SEATTLE © BILOX! 
GREENVILLE, S.C. © SANTA ANA, CAL. © BRUNSWICK, GA. © ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 























e Incomparable in downtown 


LOUISVILLE 


LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
2nd and York, just off Broadway 


Only motor hotel in down- 
town Louisville. 164 ultra- 
modern, luxurious rooms all 
with TV and _ telephones. 
Heated Swimming Pool and 
Health Club — Massages 
and Steam Room. Beautiful 
Towne Room Restaurant, 
Cocktail Lounge. 


American Express, Diners’ 
Carte Bianche Credit Cards 
AAA approved. 


OTHER MOTOR 
HOTELS 
OPERATED BY * 


Club, and 
honored, 


YRPORATION 


yey = CINCINNATI, 0. 

ateway Mote ‘ 

Mayfair Motel rely art 
Meadows Motel North Plaza Motel Terrace Motel 
Soavak i Town Center Motel ALBUQUERQUE, NM. 

Standiford Motel CALUMET CITY, ILL. NORFOLK, VA. Executive Inn* 

Town & Country Motel Admiralty Motor Hote! *(Opens Soon) 


DAYTON, 0. 
Gateway Motel 
Drake Motel 


DALLAS, TEX 
Executive inn® 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Executive inn* 





Towne Terrace 


@ For information — Write: Towne Terrace Motor Hotel, 
735 S. Second Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


TEXAS RESERVE LIFE Insurance Company 


San Antonio, Texas 


‘Controlling Interest Purchased 


W. Joe Carter of Dallas and associates have purchased 
controlling interest in Texas Reserve Life Insurance 
Company for an undisclosed amount. Mr. Carter has 
taken over full control of the company and has been 
elected chairman of the board and president. 


TRAVELERS LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Company 


The Travelers Insurance Company has activated a 
new subsidiary, Travelers Life Insurance Company, for 
which a charter had been granted by the Connecticut 
legislature back in 1939. It was initiated with a capital 
of $1,000,000 and surplus of $2,000,000. While the future 
plans of the new subsidiary have not been announced it 
appears likely that it will be developed in states where 
the authority to write multiple line coverages by the 
parent company has been questioned. 





and NEW TOWER 
California’s World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport. 450 luxuri- 
ous rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 
facilities. Banquet rooms for up te 2,000, air-conditioned. Exciting new 
Venetian Room and Cantonese Room. Swimming pool... Beautiful grounds 
JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 


and landscaped gardens. Rates from $8. 
Senta Menica, Calif. Hotel MIRAMAR 


Across the U.S.A. and in HAWAII 
Sen Jose, Collf, Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE prrore  gRe C. Hetel RALEIGH 





MASSAGLIA 
CREST OF GOOD LIVING 


BOOKING OFFICE. 200 E. WALTON DE 7-6344 
World famed hotels—Teletype service—Television 





UNDERWRITERS NATIONAL Assurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Stock Offering 


This company is now offering to the public 240,000 
shares of common stock, par value $2.50, at $7.50 each 
which will net the company $1,530,000. The stock is 
being offered on a “best efforts” basis by David L. John- 
son & Associates, Inc., Indianapolis. The company be- 
lieves that it is the first insurance company in the history 
of the business to file its first issue with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission—full regulation, not Regtla- 
tion A. 


UNITED BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


New Company 


United Bankers Life, Hutchinson, Kan., with execu- 
tive offices at 1002 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., 
was recently licensed with $300,000 capital and surplus. 
The company will at first limit its activity to the credit 
and group life insurance fields. Officers of the company 
are: Chairman of the board, W. Ralph Jones; presi- 
dent, J. P. Gorecki; vice-president and treasurer, Wil- 
liam L, Embree; vice-president and secretary, Harold 
S. Hook ; vice-president, Merlin Menk. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY LIFE Insurance Company 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


Stock Offering 


Public offering of 1,000,000 shares of common stock 
of Variable Annuity Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica at a price of $12 per share has been made by John C. 
Legg & Company and associates. The company, which 
has been engaged in the business of issuing variable 
annuities, life insurance, and disability insurance in 
combination, plans to take steps to enable it to write 
substantially all forms of life insurance. Upon com- 
pletion of the current financing, outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of the company will consist of 1,325,000 shares of 
common stock, $1 par value. 


WESTERN EMPIRE LIFE Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


New President 


George S. Ashley, Jr., formerly vice-president of the 
H. B.A. Life Insurance Company, Phoenix, Arizona 
has been elected president of this company. 


Best’s Life News 
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WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Two Promoted 


Ralph P. Walker is now vice-president and senior 
actuary and A. Dean Arganbright is actuary. 





new directors 


American Educational Life (Tenn.}: John W. Berda, vice- 
president and agency director. 


Metropolitan Life (N. Y.}: Charles Allen Thomas, chair- 
man of the board of Monsanto Chemical Company. 


New York Life (N.Y.}: General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
president of The American National Red Cross. 


Old Line Life (Wisc.): Franklin P. Graf, comptroller and 
vice-president and William M. Lamont, investor and 
rancher of Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


-§ Standard Security Life (N. Y.}: Ralph K. Lindop, insurance 
consultant and Bernard B. Eichwald, president of B. Eich- 
ward and Company, Inc., New York City, world-wide 
electrical engineering and construction firm. 


Sun Life (Canada): H. R. Crabtree, chairman and presi- 
dent of Woods Manufacturing Company, Limited, and 
M. M. Walter, chairman and president of The Royal 
Bank of Canada. 


Sunset Life (Wash.}: Earle Warren, treasurer. 


Western Life (Mo.): William E. Rench, associated with 
<@ Financial Planning Company of St. Louis. 


sales by states 


AS LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in July, with Hawaii 
second and Nevada third, according to the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed July sales by states. Countrywide, ordinary 
business decreased 6% in July, compared with July 1959, 
while Alaska sales gained 32%. In Hawaii, July sales 
were up 25% and Nevada sales showed a 12% increase 
in the month. 

For the first seven months of 1960 with national 
ordinary sales down 1% from the year before, Hawaii 
em led with an increase of 24%, with Nevada in second 
place, up 16% from the corresponding period of last 
year and Alaska up 15%. 
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ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
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Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST'S NEWS 


Gold-embossed on 
2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
leatherette; 
8V4"x12Ve"x2%"; 
holds 12 issues 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Mail 
Convenient 
Coupon 
TODAY! 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From January 


Academy Life iy Colorado Springs 


(New President) ............++6- June 119 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(Acquires Controlling sepnanety *4 July 115 

(New Senior Vice President) . ept. 123 

(New Vice President) ............ “Oe t. 115 
All American Life & Sry eet Park Ridge 

(Teachers’ — ae SY June 119 

(New Vice-President) ............ July 115 
All States Life, alias) 

CS ) Perea Sr ee. Aug. 97 
American Bankers Life, Miami 

(New President) ..............+.9 ne 119 
American Educational Life, Nashville 

(New Company) .........ssses. Sept. 123 
American Income Life, sppepapels 

(Wesking Control Acquired) ..June 119 
American why ashville 

(New Home Office) ............... Aug. 97 
American code Life, Houston 

(New PresiGent) ....sccccsecceccs May 137 
Amertens Liberty Life, Jackson 

ecutive Promotions) ......... June 119 

senna Mutual Life, Des Moines 

(New Sy BR RAS TR Aug. 97 
American Southern Life, Atlanta 

(New Company) ........ssceeeees Oct. 115 
120 


Associated Credit Life, Forney 
Reins. by Consolidated General) Oct. 115 
Associated Hospital Service, New York 


Elected President) ............. June 119 

Baltimore Life. <> gaa 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 137 

(Appointed Vice Pusident) vasa June 119 
Bankers Life, a : 

(Purchases Control) ...........--. Aug. 97 
Banxers National Tote, Montclair 

(Named Actuary) .............5. June 119 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 

(Executive Elections) .......... Sept. 123 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 

CERUPURINEED «cb sdinccishiciwrsnsed July 115 


California Western States, Sacramento 
(Date of Record Changed) ...... June 119 
Carolina Life, Columbia 
CR EE COED 8h. oo ois Sih swe ios ees Aug. 98 
Cedar Springs Life, Grand Prairie 
(Reins. by Conso! lidated General) Oct. 115 
Central Assurance, Columbus 


ee FS aera Aug. 97 
Citadel Life, New York 
(Begins Operations) ............. July 115 


1960) 


The Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Administrative Vice President).June 119 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus 
Review Denied) Aug., 97 
Commerce Insurance Company, Chicago 


(Vice President and Actuary) ...Sept. 123 
Connecticut Genera! Life, Hartford . 

(Vice Presidents Named) ........ May 127 

(New Agency Vice President) ae 123 
Consolidated General Life, Dallas” 

CROIMMUEBRRED) . . ivcviae s bstnee ct ee . 115 
Continental American Life, Wiimington 

(Fixecutive Elections) ........... June 120 
Craftsman Life Ins., Boston 

(Stock Dividend) ................ June 120 
Cross Country Life, Dallas 

(New Vice President) ........... May 137 
SS Life, Toronto 

CRUDE 9 0ccn00e4ebvenedsdivccune Aug. 97 
Cuna Mutual, Madison 

(Forms Subsidiary) iduas erin ek ene Aug. 97 
Early American, Atlanta, Georgia 

(Merger Underway) ...........-. June 120 
Eastern Life, New York 

(Pines Elected Chairman) ........ July 115 
The Excelsior Life Ins. Co., Toronto 

(Control Acquired) .............. July 115 
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te News 


(Reinsured ‘i Sepeume. Liberty ee iis 
uly 
Federal Life & Comets: Battle Creek 
(Control Acqui SeerescceccMay 187 
Fid red Bankers er e, Richmond 
erged with Southern Heritage) July 115 
Fiselite and No a Life, Baltimore 


(New Company) ........... hisses _. 112 
(Executive Re ae alignment) ....... 120 
ie aoe te, Philadeiphia 135 
Fidelity Notional Life, Philadelphia 
Mee SNEED. Rav cosvccetectes pt. 123 
New na, > reo eee Sept. 123 


First Natl. Life, Phoenix 


Nery prone t Reaffirmed) ....... ie 120 
First of rgia Credit Life Co., ‘“n cesta 

(Executive pavescusent) ‘poe are ay 137 
Foundation Life, Birmingham 

(Merger Underway) ............. June 120 
Franklin ‘Life. Springfield 

(Jordan Retires) ..............+. June 121 

(Stock Dividend) ................ July 115 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 

(New Major Division) ........... June 121 
General Life Insur. Corp., Serwaee, 

(New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 115 


Government Employees Life, Washington 


(Stock Dividend) ............2.0. uly 116 
Great National Life, Dallas 

KEES DEERE. wcciccdcetsseecioces May 137 

(Cash Dividend) ................. May 137 
Guarantee Trust Life, Chicago 

(Michigan Business Sold) ..... Sept. 124 
Hamilton Life, New York 

(Executive Appointments) Sdee-dein ay 138 


or National Life, Indianapolis 


(New Vice- Presidents) b aiedewiionn Oct. 115 
Hartford Life, Boston 
CCORROCTIOE) ee cccccccccccseccces Sept. 123 
Independent Life, Baltimore 
erger Cone EBS FS eg <aey 138 
eee eee Peortumiay Life, Denver 
Executive Vice- President) ‘Tels 116 
iotecensiaat Workers Order, New York 
(Liquidation of Assets) .......... June 121 
Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Capital Increase Approved) etebe May 138 
(Stock Dividend) ................ May 138 
(Stock Dividend) ................ June 121 
Jefferson Std. Li fe, Greensboro 
CEE: SURUEAMIOED on bs bbdcecsccces June 121 
John Hancock Mutuai, Boston 
(Elected First Vice-President) .-July 116 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Elected Vice President) ........ June 121 


Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Reinsures Muscle Shoals) ......May 1 
CRMPONED ce cccvececesecsscce 
(Executive Vice President) 

Knights Life, Pittsburgh 

equisition Approved) 





weer eeeeee 


Lamar Life, Jackson 
(Stock Spin-off) ................ Sept. 123 
Liberty Life and Accident, Muskegon 
Purchases Michigan Basiness)” iphia 124 
Life Assurance Company, Philadel 


INOW AGGFOES) cccccccccccccsces . 124 
Lifeco Company, senate 
fer inted Manager) ............ pet 98 
Li ‘Gor oe, = ichmond 
SN ear ept. 123 
Life ‘ins, Co. of the South, Charlotte 
(Me rger 2, Siidun bea heavnbaach enact Aug. 98 
Life Ins. Co. of V nia, Richmond 
(Officers Advanced) .............. July 116 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
Stock Dividend) ........... July 116 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(New Agency Vice-President) ....Oct. 115 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayn 
(New York Subsidiary) .......... May 138 


Lincoln ge A wera ew 7. 
(Officers Chosen) ..........++.. Sept. 124 
{Cash Dividend G Stockholders) July 117 


(Seesative Promotions) .......... uly 117 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
(New President) .....-.....se6.. May 139 
—— Control Sovereign 
BED. ecccevceeecovrcetecnes ces Oct. 115 
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Service Insurance, Montgomery 
Acquired by Mutual 


(Executive Promotions) ......... May 139 
( ) ieaesast’ June 121 


as 
id. Western U i aa Oct. 116 
Mid-Western + ge Life, Fort Wayne 
Ce Sea aaa Aug. 98 
The Suuntetpal in aA Co., Chicago 
eee June 121 
Muscle Shoals Life, Fiore 
(Reinsured by Kentucky Central) May 138 
Mutual Savings Life, Decatur 
(Acquires Control of Memorial 


PEED (40 bh ate arta kien secess Oct. 115 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Vice President and Controller) ..June 122 


io College & University, ERR 


OO Bee eae Aug. 98 
National Empire Life, Dallas 

(Control Acquired) ..............+/ ug. 98 
National Bxecutive Life, Atlanta 

SE EL comiouta Gao Sith: 5ig b.4.0.0. 06-0 ug. 98 
The Natl. ie Assurance, Toronto 

(Purchases Interest in Mutual 

ee errr May 139 

National Life and Health, Boise 

(Under Rehabilitation) .......... June 122 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

(Stock Dividend) ......cccesccoee Oct. 116 

(New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 116 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 

(Executive Changes innéé dace bes June 1 
Nebraska National Life 

(Control Purchased) ............. Aug. 97 
New York Life, New York 

(Executive Advance) ads am based July 117 


New York Savings Banks, New York 
(New Vice Chairman) ............ Aug. 99 
The North American Co. for Life, ‘Accident 
and Health Ins., Chicago 
(New Vice President t) 
(President Resi P se 
(New President 
North American 





— eee 





(Merger Completed) May 138 

(Correction Notice) July 117 
North American Life, Toronto 

(Executive Appointments) ....... June 122 


North American Reinsurance, a York 


(Home Office Appointments) ---.June 122 
Northern Life, Seattle 

(New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 116 
Northwestern Life Ins. Co., Seatt 

(Executive Vice Presi dent) brea x“ 139 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 

| BS RS Aug. 97 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 

[MED “adsvbbdeendecaacesvovnses Aug. 97 
Old National Insurance, Houston 

(Executive Advancement) ........ May 139 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 

Executive Promotions) ......... June 123 

(Vice-President and Actuary) .Sept. 125 
Pacific ee 1. ie Angeles 

(Enters A& _ apenas Sept. 125 

Ce ER he aka dGwescieececes Oct. 117 
Pacific Mutual — Los Angeles 

CIP DOREEED bobo e056 000000000 Aug. 99 
Pacific National Life, San Francisco 

(New Vice-President i Maekeceseses Oct. 117 
Peninsular Life, ——————_> 

(Executive Vice President) ...... May 139 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co., womens 

(Executive Changes) ............ y 140 
Petroleum Life Insurance Co., Midiand” 

(Vice President and Secty.)’...... May 140 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atianta 

(Dividends to Stockholders) Sted May 140 
Pilgrim Life, Philadelphia 

(New Address) < SSSI Pry Sept. 125 
Producers Life, Mesa 

— President and Director of 

EEE PSS es eC ee ne 123 

a... Life, Bismark 

(Executive Elections) a cde Rae vee June 123 
Reliance Life, Philadelphia 

a a Increased) ............. Sept. 125 
Republic National Life, Dallas 

— ane Approved) ..... May 140 

(Reinsurance omotions) ....... Oct. 117 


San Francisco Life, San Francisco 


(New Company) ........+.-+-.se Oct. 117 
Security American Life, Memphis 

(New? RR ae Aug. 99 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Executive Changes) ............. ug. 100 


wer Mutual 
(Name Changed) ................ June 123 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., of 
New York, Binghamton 


i. | rrr June 123 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
Named Actua rode PEEL RNS une 123 
(Executive Ap ae ug. 100 
we bienbobeny le Tittle Rock s00 
Southern Herits Heri ) vite’ Charlotte 
(Merged with Fidelity Bankers) .July 115 


Senteee States Life, Houston 
Executive Promotions) ......... June 124 
Sovereign States Insurance, Nashville 
(Control Acquired by Loyal 


PEE Cia c db beens cscckoes Oct. 115 
Star Life, Baton Rouge 
(Merger paeerwer) Ve ee une 120 
Supreme Ry acd Li ” Chicago 
(Capital Increase) ............... ay 140 
(Name ‘chamse) Sa taawnieess0 4s May 140 
(Reinsures — Life of 
Washington, D. C.) ............ July 115 
Surety Life, Sait Lake City 
(Vice President) ith done pe-oneawhs « July 118 
(Stock Dividend) .........eeseee4 Aug. 100 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Oct. 117 


Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., N. Y. 
(New General Counsel) .......... May 140 
Texas Reserve Life, San Antonio 


(Controlling Interest Purchased) Oct. 118 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 

(New Subsidiary) ................ Oct. 118 
Travelers Life, Hartford 

gO ere Oct. 118 
Underwriters National Assur., Indianapolis 

CREE SHEED co ccccascccescccs Oct. 
Union Bankers Insurance, Dallas 

Ce ease. Sept. 125 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(New President) ................ 100 
United American Insurance, Dallas 

CPOE BODUEEINED Kocceccvcsococece ug. 100 
United American Life, Atlanta 

(New President) ...............- June 124 

(Executive Changes) ....,...... Sept. 125 
United —_ ~ yn , Hutchinson 

(New agony) veewes seosnoseces Oct. 118 
United Fidel ty Life, Dallas 

DD nin n000606d00600004 Sept. 126 
United Mdelity Life, Philadelphia 

SE SE Scuccdbetasccnescced 8 123 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend) nit Phide4. chee ken July 118 
United Mutual = New York 

CVERS PUGRENMED | ccocsccccccccces June 124 
United Reserve Life, Billings 

Co PED cabesccscoccecnc June 124 

(Control Acquired) .............8 ept. 126 
United Security Life, Des Moines 

CHE WOMEN) cccccccccceccece e 124 
Unity Mutual Life, _ Ty 

Chairman of the Board) ....... June 124 
University Natl. Life, Norman 

(Stock Dividend) ................ June 125 

(25% Stock Dividend) ........... July 118 
Variable Senatiy t.. Washington, D. © 

(Prospectus Dp bheshee ane oe July 118 
Variable Annuity “Life, Washington 

(Stock Offeri ng), icuabetwasbe ous ¢ Oct. 118 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 

(Executive Promotions) ......... y 140 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

EOE GEES | wenidcncecoceces 100 
Western American Life, didaquerque 

(Named Vice President) ......... J 125 
Western Empire Life, Denver 

(New PremiGemt) ...cccccccccccess Oct. 118 
Wi Saal Life, St. Louis 

(Executive Promotions) .......... uly 118 

he Western Life Assurance, Hamilton 

(Interest Acquired) ............. une 125 
Western Reserve Life, Cleveland 

(New Vice President) ..........§ 126 
Western Travelers Life, Los Angeles 

(New Company) ........+..-++5+- 100 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh 

CE PUNE cvccccccveccocess c 19 
Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 

(PROUROCHOMS) cc cccccccccvcccccccs ay 141 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 

CVEGS PEGHIGORE) ccccsscccsevecces July 119 


121 
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Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn, ..................... 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ............... 101 
Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. ..........ccccccecesvccceccs 116 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ............eeeeee0+ 78 
ee ene em thiae hone Sbe ed cees 70 
AREER ACU, DAW MO TNs Wee 000 680 waren nh bathe eenevees 5 
Franklin Life, Springfield, THe. .cvccccccccccsvcccccccccesccuce 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. ...........ccccceecceccees “one 


Gaubetel: & .Co., A. Gi. etna: DOGG. | bis ans ic io cadiesas conse avice 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. .............cccceeceeces 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. .................6.. 
Gov't. Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 

Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

Growon,. W.: Wi; Dieter, TA ish ching dis 0o ce évc cvcecscostvives 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. ..............0eceeeeeeees 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ............... 
Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, N. Y. ............ ie a ued 6 oink Sie 
Higgins & Co:, B. Pi; Philadelphia PG. iiics i siccsccccccscccaces 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ..................... 
Mminmite EAM POCt Po es 3c SU bein viccbbciiniee o> ossnce 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala, .....................- 
TARO OE SIOUUR, | Mt, TAS 6s 5K tk ccc ton ccenicdancd ediciones 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. ............cccccccscccccsece 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ...................00055 


Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass. ................00- 
Pignnagien Teatete, Cees TG. sis a6. ois hiv cine abd kavdieweccicece 
Moetroenétitan: Life; New Took, We We ics nks eckdscc coc cidscece 
Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass, ................e05 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ..................... a 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. ...........ccccccceeececeees 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. ...........-.--se00s 


Nascon Specialty Division—Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio .......... ae eee ocx 
PORSNOUNE Sa NNO, Wis Ceti occ ch cccns tbcdiccecsebdasee 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ..................+. 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. .............-ccceccceecsves 
North American Life, Chicago, Il. ................eecccecceees 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. .......... Agua 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. ............... 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. > 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ............ceseeecceecrecs 
UMS TADS SOON, Bhs Maa. 0 6c anes p titreswead dabthoeeeectnceiens 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. ..........0--eeceeeee 
Prowideiet TAG Dimers, We en osc s ace casccccweceena tt esse 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ................++.005 


Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. ............-+se008 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. ..........++eeeceeeee 


Security-Connecticut Group, New Haven, Conn. 

Shenendoah Life, Roanoke, Va. .........cecccccccccccsesceceees 
SAR: SO, Bae Be CORON, BERS oii csiicdi vc cccnesseesssesnenses 
Bilan Tene Cem, DAV OR CON. aes vik one k cc civiciciccnciecsencess 
Smith-Corona, Inc., New York, N. Y. ........ccecececssvccccees 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y. ........-cceccececeesece 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

State Life, Indlamapolis, Ind. ........cccccscccccsccsccccccccse F 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ............ccceeeceeseees 38- 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 6 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Soy Ill. 
Towne Terrace Motor Hotel, uisvil 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. ..... bvbpahos cw pede Back Cove 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ............- seeuen ae 


BR, Thin cvcsvencsnbeonutanes 


Union Labor Life, New York, N. Y. .......cccccccccccccssvccecs 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. ..........ccccececccccceeenee 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Il. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ..... is atihe wien tae 
U. S. Bronze Sign Co., New York, N. Y. o...cccecce cece cece ecces 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ............-.6++ 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ..........-+0++eee0- 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .... 

Wright Line, Inc., Worcester, Mass. ..........0seeeceeceeeeeee ‘ 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark co’ 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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